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TxVm\T 01s TlJE ¥A}\m IN THE BOMBAY BBESIDENGY. 
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PART I. 


Aren nnd 
population 
nlTcctod in 
1E93-97 nnd 
1899-1930 
respectively. 


I. — C-.M’.'irs .\Ni> Iatknv or nn: Kxmim:. 

J'irst Yrnr, 189D-lil09. 

In l^'PdOT tlio fatnine oMondrd fo 0 tlNfrirt*: nnd nITcptcd witliin Oinsc 
di>-trio{s att aro.a of -1(1.00 1 squaro niilo.- out of .a jofnl of 7‘'2 sfjn.Tre 
null's, and a ]>'j<nlation of 7 } ntilliou'; out of a total of D jnillion«. In 
ITi di‘-*rii't': wm* invohvd in lln* di'-tn'-is, tljo nro.a a(Tiv'»‘d in llifsc distriois 
lu’inir (10.(10.7 Sijuan* mill'-; out of a total of 7''.1).‘11 Mjuaiv inili'-: .and the i>nj)n!a- 
tion aiTi'i'ti'.l lii-inj l>‘‘' inillii-n^- out of a total of l‘J‘J million^. A tlotailod 
<'i.m’.pr.ri'’>u of lu-trieti is "ivott itt .\j*jii'niii>: 1 nnd tho arons alTopt'*! are pliotvii 
in till' ni’i-oinjonyini: in.'ip, Apiwndi.v 2. Iti tic* Xativo Siat'.'s of I\:it!ii:lw.ir, 

(inj.nr..l and tho Soutlioni .Mar.ithn ('ountry nnd in Harola, di'-tro-;.; was as .severe 
as in n liidnin;.; Jlritisli territory, 

2. Til- inuno'linto onu'- 's of the famine In l^Op-l 000 wen' the failure of Causes- 
the min'- on whii'h the i-inpiovinoni and thi* inc itne of f!.“ n.>r eonf. of the popii- 
hition of till’ I’r . '‘ih iiey di‘jit<:id, nnd a eons • pti-nt ahnornial ris ' in the jiriee 
of fooj. -rains, whieh i:i Scpt-niiifr l‘'Pd hn i l-.<vo;ne as hl-h as in .laun.ary ]‘'t)7. 
MoriMViT the di‘ur.:ani-atto!i of tnei.* .-lUd eurfaijiner.t of demand for inannfae- 
tun'd art iole-. threw on juthlie eharity many uln are or.linarily employed in 
Industrie- oth' r than anrleultnre. Th.e distr<'-s thus cans'-.i was aecentuativl 
r.lilte in the Deec.-.n and in (luiar.ll l.y the t'revious eaai’iitioas, whieli however 
Wi re viry uitTerent in the two traets. In the Ih'eean :her • min’es of the people 
had he";', dejdete.l hy the severe f.ainine of is*.>!;.fi7. and the sln-le int-Tveniti;; 
year of '”;.ir ]iarve«t in I*''.'''*!’!* v..-.s in-uiUelent for r< e.ivery. In (iujar.it.on the 
other !;at;il. no jirevjous famine h:;d oeeurr-'-l in tlie last century e\ce))t in the 
yc.ars It-i*-’-!.'! :.nd l'-21-2-'i ; ami r.o di'in-ss was e;<j»erieace,l oven in the year.s 
3b7('-77 a!.'l ]t-r'fl-‘.;7» whieh j'r wed sadisa>tr.>ns in other jiarts of India Several 
pr.'vie.ee i-easf.ns |.j;oej t hail Iicen unf.'nour.ahle. hnl not so much soa-to 

cause a;.y privation, all houph they may have wenhent'd tiie power of some c.lass-s 
to re-ist famine. 'I'iie inhaldtanls w. re iu eoiis-ajiicne.' toi.ally unused to liard- 
ship: .and a*; a larre jiroportion had iuvrsted tiieir wiaalth in the time-honmived 
anrienliur.-ii faslijoji in cattle, tiu.y were aceustoinel to a pmennis diet emisi^tint: 
lar-ely if milk and its jimittcis, wliieli in tlie less favotired eoirntry of tlu' 

2Jcec;in are rc-ardid .ns tlu; Inxurv of the we.aithv. 


•’>, 'J'lie followin;.; stnlcinenl eojnpares the min fall itt 1809 witli tliai in 3808 
and tlie reeenf avera-e : — 
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outiani. Soooncl crops 'wove sown in places but did not thiive for want o£ moisture. The 
season on the whole wsis unfavourable. 

“ Sitifl . — There was praotioally no rain in the desert and the failure of unirrigated crops 
was almost complete.'’ 

In Appendix 3 is shown a ooniparison of the i’q,infall of 1899 with that of 
1896 and the average at selected stations. 

4. Owing to the excellent system of communications which now brings Loss of crops, 
every portion of the Presidency into close connexion with the great market, the 
supplies of food Avore at all times sufficient, and it cannot he too frequently 
repeated that severe privation was chie'fly due to the dearth of employment in 
agriculture and other industries, hut the failm-e of the harvests caused loss of 
ordinary income in an enormous area, and to an imprecedented extent, as 
described in the detailed reports in Appendix 6* 

6. Appendices 7 , 8 and 9 exhibit a statistical comparison of 1899-1900 Comparison 
with the previous year in respect of areas sown and crops matured in each ^arsf 
district and under the A'^arious food and other crops ; also an estimate of the 
outturn compared Avith that of fom’ prcAdous years, including the year of famine, 

1896-97. In the area sown there was a contraction in the four northern districts 
of Gujarat of more than 90 per cent., in three districts of the Deccan of more than 
80 per cent., and in three others of more than 70 per cent. The area cropped 
more than once diminished by 400,000 acres or 66 per cent. Cereals and other 
food-grains, Avhich in 1898-99 had been soAVn in 20 millions of acres and ha I 
matured in 1 8*6 millions, were sown in 16 millions and matured in 6 millions 
only. The proportion of the outturn in 1899-1900 to that of 1898-99 was in 
Gujarilt 4"4i per cent., in the Deccan 14 per cent, and in the Karnsltak 17‘4 per . 
cent. 


6, In the famine of 1896-97 disaster resulted less from the total insuffi- irrigation, 
ciency of the rainfall than from its unseasonable distribution. Heavy rain in 
the early period of the monsoon filled the tanks and the storage reseiumirs of the 
canals, and in the tracts in AA'hich irrigation works existed there Avas considerable 
alloAuation of the effects of drought. In the season of 1899-1900 conditions 
Avore far more adverse ; the failure of the rain was so complete as to render 
ineffective most of the sources of irrigation. A.Imost all tanks dried up at an 
Acres. early date ; the area *** irrigated from them fell 73 -4 per 

*1896-97 113,000 cent, helow the area of 1898-99, which was about 

lonn'fL’/ uormal. Exccpt in Sholapur where the storage re- 

° ... o ,000 so].yQi].g ijad been filled by a single storm and the 

area under canal irrigation rose to double the area of 1898-99, aU canals 
hold a very scanty supply ; in Ahmedabad and Kaira practically no irrigation 
was possible ; in Poona it declined by one-third and in Dharwar by one-half. 

Tho area irrigated from streams exhibited a fall of 53,000 acres or 40 '4 
per cent., and in largo tracts the level of sub-soil water sank to a serious 
extent. Largo sums of takiivi Avere advanced to assist oultiA’'ators in con- 
structing noAv or deepening old Avells ; and this form of irrigation increased from 
561,261 acres to 667,789 acres, strenuous efforts being made to take advantage 
of all Avater available, but in many places the supply Avas intermittent and but 
acanty crops AAnre j)roduced. 


7. The numbers relieved in different ways from month to month are Extent of 
contrasted with those in 1896-97 in Appendix 10 . The daily average number 
rose from 280,000 in 1896-97 to 849,000 in 1899-1900, and tho maximum 
daily number from 469,000 to 1,647,000. The numbers on relief continued 
to rise steadily till the month of April 1900. In May there was a decline 
OAA’ing to outbreaks of cholera on seAmral relief Avorks. The numbers again 
rose in Juno and the maximum was reached in July. In tho subsequent 
months there was a steady decline. Tho proportion of* total numbers relioA'^ed 
to the affected population in each district is shoAATi in Appendix 12. Tho 
highest porepntagos reached in any month in any district dming the two 
previous famines Avoro 20 in Bijapur in 1876-77, and 18 in Shohiimr in 1896-97. 

In 1899-1900 the highest percentage reached in tho Panoh Mahals district was 



40, in Broach 36, and . in five other districts it exceeded 18 per cent. These 
proportions -vrere greatly in excess of all previous estimates. The famine 
Commission of 1880 calculated that the average number of persons likely in 
a severe famine to require relief continuously for one year might be put at 
from 7 to 8 per cent, of the severely affected population. According to 
the I’amine Commission of 1898 the famine of 1896-97 proved the general 
accuracy of this forecast. The Famine Commission of 1880 also took 15 per 
cent, of the severely affected population as the maximum number likely to 
be in receipt of relief in the ivorst months. The percentages as they stood in 
1899-1900 are shown below : — 
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8. A marked feature of the situation in the Deccan was the readiness of 
all people whose resources were exhausted and of many whose .resources were 
not entirely exhausted to flock to the public relief works. High class Marathas- 
with their families and Musalman parddnishin women were observed on the 
works in Ahmednagar. In Gujarat, however, where the people had no previous 
experience of famine, great difficulty was found during the earlier months in 
inducing certain classes of people, such as the Dharala Kolis in Kaira, the 
Bhils in the Panch Mahdls and the Blaliparaj in, Surat, to take relief on the 
conditions offered, and it was not until a late stage that the higher classes of 
cultivators in Gujarat, such as Rajputs, Patidars and Girasias, had recourse 
to relief works in large numbers. From December 1899 to April 1900, a 
monthly census was taken of the population on relief works in the several 
districts. The result is exhibited in Appendix 13 , which gives the proportion 
of the different classes of people to the total numbers relieved and to the total 
population of each class. As might be expected from the circumstances the 
proportion of cultivators to the total number of persons on works was very 
much higher than in 1896-97, and it was particularly high in Ahmedabad and 
Kaira, where the Kolis — a large class of unthrifty people — are generally culti- 
vators. In Surat, where the distress was not very severe, the people on works 
were mostly of the landless classes. It has been found impossible, owing to 
the concealment or misstatement of their places of abode practised by the 
people, to ascertain the exact extent to which immigrants attended British 
works, hut as is shown below in Section V it is certain that in some districts 
the influx was very large. 

Second YeaVt 1900-1901. 

9. The intensity of the famine of 1896-97 was at once relieved by the 
fall of good rain in September 1897, and the numbers of people in receipt of 
relief fell from 459,000 in September to 221,000 in October and 37,000 in 
November, and from December 1897 till the closure of relief in November 1898 
remained below 22,000. The season of 1900 on the contrary proved unsatis- 
factory ; and the numbers on relief, which in July 1900 reached the maximum 
figure of 1,547,000, continued to exceed a milliou in September. In October 
and November a reduction took place, to 575,000 and 281,000, and a further 
gradual fall followed to 178,000 in February 1901 ; from this time the numbers 
again rose rapidly, till they reached a final maximum of 480,000 in July. In 
Appendix 4 the rainfall at selected stations in each district is compared with 
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the normal. In Gujariit in jilace of tlio nsnal rainfall distributed over tlie five 
months from Juno to November, there 'vras heavy and continuous rain for two 
months only, Axrgust and September ; there was insufficient rain for early sowing 
and no rain to bring kharif crops generally to maturity, or to fertilize seed 
sown for the winter harvest. In the Deccan and Karuatak the rainfall was very 
variable ; the crops Avere throughout in a precarious condition, but were saved 
from absolute ruin from time to time by casual showers. In November and 
December however there was iiractically no rain and the loss of late-sown 
kharif crops and of rahi crops except in irrigated areas Avas very extensive. 

10. The cultiA'ated area and the estimated outturn in each district are outturn of 
•shoAAniu Appendix 14. Except in the Konkan, Dharwiir, Surat and Khiindesh, 1900-1901. 
the produce Avas noAvhore half of the normal and in the districts of Ahmedabad, 

Panoh Mahills, Sholapur, Ahmcdnagar, Poona and Bijapur it ranged from one- 
eighth to one-third of the normal. It Avas observed that the capricious character 
of the rainfall resulted in extraordinary differences of condition in areas in 
close proximity, and that in many cases in the same village the crops varied from 
a full normal outturn to one-sixth thereof. The total produce Avas however 
materially greater than in the proA’ious year. 

11. In another respect the situation was less acute than iu 1S9 9-1900. Distress less 
In that year distress prevailed over a largo extent of the whole continent, smd 1^*^1899®. 

the prices of food-grains in consequence reached an abnormal height. In 1900-01, 
hoAYCA'cr, in the greater part of India harA'ests Avere abundant and plentiful 
supplies of grain AA'oro imported into the affected tracts at comparatively 
loAv prices ; the jirospcrity of neighbouring provinces also created a considerable 
demand for agricultural labour, and largo numbers of persons who would other- 
Avisc have come on relief are reported to have emigrated, in particular from the 
districts of Sholdpur and Bijiipur to the Berars. In Gujarat unexpected assist- 
ance Avas derived from the groAVth of a grass seed knoAvn as sdmo, which owing 
to the dearth of cattle was produced most abundantly in the lands lying fallow, 
and supported large numbers of the poorer classes for some six months without 
any apparent deterioration of condition. These facts combined with the heavy 
mortalify of the previous year amongst the weak and sickly population, operated 
to diminish the demand for relief ; but on the other hand the recurrence in 
the Deccan of a third famine AA*ithin five years exhausted the resources of 
cultivators Avho had prcAiously been able to AAdthstand their misfortunes. 

] 2. Belief Avorks were accordingly found to he necessary over an area of Estent of 
some 41,000 square miles containing 7 millions of persons affected by the dis- fecond^year, 
tress. The tracts involved were Northern Gujarat and parts of Southern 
Gnjaviit, the Deccan and tbo Ivarnatak. The statement in Appendix 1 exhibits 
the area and population affected. The numbers relieved and the proportion to 
the atYected population in each district arc shown in Appendices 11 and IS. 

The daily averages and the maximum numbers were similar to the figures 
recorded in 1S9G-97 and about one-third of those recorded in 1899-1900. 

Third Year, 1901-1905. 

^ 13. The season of 1901-02 was again disappointing. In Gujarat the summer season and 
rains began late and ceased early, and the winter rains failed almost entirely : rainfall, 
in the Deccan prospects Avere at first good, but the rainfall Avas deficient from 
September onwards and the rabi crops were seriously affected : the KarnAtak 
fared somewhat better, but only in the Konkan was the monsoon at all season- 
able and sufficient. Details of the rainfall at selected stations in the affected 
districts are given in Appendix 5- The damage done hy shortage of rain was 
intensified by a severe plague of rats and locusts, grasshoppers, and other insects, 
which assailed parts of the Deccan and Karnatak and converted, in the case of 
some Gujarat districts, what Avould have been moderate scarcity into intense . 
distress. In the Desert portion of Thar and Parkar there was an absolute failure 
of rain, and the crops were practically nil. 

outturn of both kharif and rabi crops of all kinds was estimated Onttam of 
to bo 55 per cent, of the normal for the Presidency proper, varying from 8 to 
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45 por cent, in Alimcclaliacl, ICairaj Pancli jMalitils, Nasik, .tUimeclnagar and 
]lij:'i]ntr districts, and from 50 to 70 per cent, in Broach, Surat, Khiindesh and 
Poona tlistricts. Details for each district are given in Appendix 15. In the 
Pancli Mahiils the estimated proportion of outturn to the average was only 
S’" per cent., o^ving to the want of another fall of rain and to the terrible 
havoc vTought by rats, to whom every crop, including cotton and oil-seed, 
s--emed to come alike. In Ahmedabad district 445,000 acres or 64 per cent, 
of the soviTi area failed, crops covering 158,000 acres having been destroyed by 
rat', locusts, &c. Again, 1 , 265,000 acres or 46 per cent, of the somi area yielded 
no outturn in Biiapm district, where grasshoppers destroyed 40,000 acres of 
cro[!S in one taluka of Bagalkot. Other districts were scarcely more fortifnate, 
and some details of damage done will be found in Appendix 16. 

1 - 5 . In Gujarat at least, the distress was more intense in 1001-02 than 
in the preceding year. Ou’ing to better harvests being reaped in other parts of 
the Presidency and outside it, prices’® remained imusually low and steady, so 
1^'“’ much so that the Government of India remarked that it was found dilEcuit 
f on the basis of past experience to reconcile the present apprehensions with the 
moderate ])itch of the rates at which grain is now procurable” and that 
“ the e.vistcnec of famine has never prc^'iously been recognised tvith prices at the 
level they now hold in Bombay.” But it is necessary to bear in mind the two 
preceding years of famine. Coming by itself one such bad season might have 
but little cIVect; but coming as it did, it seriously retarded ultimate recovery 
and accentuated previous disasters. The resources of the most frugal cultivators 
must in many cases have been exhausted by this third successive blow ; there 
was, moreover, an almost total failure of grass seeds, such as sdvw, khdsli and 
vutuhi, which were abundant in 1900*01 and then formed a staple food for 
the poorer classes, and this fact no doubt largely accounts for a somewhat 
extensive renewal of immigration in 1001 - 02 . The affected area declined 
from 41,000 square miles with a population of 7 millions in 1000-01 to 
6 ( 5.000 .square miles with a population of 4 millions in 1001 - 02 . The tracts 
involved were isorthern Gujarat, parts of Southern Gujardt, the Deccan and 
Kamiitak .as Avell as the Ucsert portion of Thar and Parkar in Sind. The 
dct.ails .are ('xhihited in Appendix 1, from which it will bo seen that distress 
was most acute in Korthern Gujarat, while in the Deccan and Karnatak it was 
comparatively light. The numbers relieved from month to month and the 
])i-oportion of these numbers to the atlectcd population in each district are 
shown in Appendix 11 and Appendix 12 . Although the jn-oportions of tho 
daily averages and tho maximxrm nximbcrs relieved in all tho districts taken 
together did not materially exceed those of 1000 - 01 , the percentages w’evo 
Very high in tho Isorthern Gujunit districts, where the figxires oven exceeded 
tho>c of 1809-1900 in one instance, as will bo scon from tho following 
table ; — 
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a *-oiint.Thal-in(;ing diminution in the Def-oan .and Karnatak. The 
■< . -1 • of t'er-ons on relii-f reached .a ternponarv minimum of 

I'H ,n l). p..ih.'rl(Wii, Jj„trrr;e m-adually to 618,000 in Au-u.st and then 
T 10",0<.i(J, of v.Iiorn .some 80,000 wWe being re- 

. • '.If. vr.; ly. 'llir. inoii'-aon of 1002 however proved so favounable ^that 



jiractioallv all famine relief in the Presidency was closed by tbe 31st Dccem- 
i)er 1002.* 

1(5. Tlie losses of tlio landholding classes have been enormous. The dofi- 
oiono.y in the outturn of food crops alono in the years ] 809-1002 as compared throe yonrs. 
with (bo outturn of the normal year ISOS-OD amounted to some SJ million tons, 
valued at GO crorcs of riipoos. To ibis estimate must bo added the losses from 
tbe failure of cotton, oil-seeds, and crops other limn food crops of high com- 
mercial value, and from the death of two millions of cattlo in 1899-1000, the 
iaruor proj)ortion of which were of the vnhmblo breeds of CJujar.it. Tho addi- 
tion of 32 crorcs for the fornu'r and 2 croros for the latter brings tho losses at 
a very moderate computation to 71 crores of rupees or nearly 50 millions of 
pounds sterling. TIuto was further a very serious loss, tho amount of which 
eannot, be even approximately computed, in the expenditure of savings in fruit- 
less attempts to kcoi) cattlo alive. 

1 1.— 8ui‘TLir.s or 3«'oon-GnAiNs. 

17. Priiu's beg.iu to rise from (he end of .lul\' 1809 and in some districts Prioos. 
were double (be normal by the cud of Augtist 1899. Tho course of the rates 
of the clu':i))e>;t sta)ile food-grains month liy month from So])lcmbcr 1890 to 
Oetoher 1902 in distinctive tmets of the Presidency as comjiarcd with tho normal 
rate .and t lie rates current, during (he famine of iS9i>-97 .ire exhibited in the 
following table : — 
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In some dist riots tho price of grain was for a time as high as 11 lbs. 
and in ono district it roso to 1 2 lbs. per rupee, but tho railways, which now 
run through all tho affected districts, enabled supplies to bo soon replenished 
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from parts of India where the harvests were good, and exceedingly high prices 
were not of long duration. For this purpose, as also for the purpose of supply- 
ing fodder to Gujardt, the Tdpti Valley llailway proved of very great service. 
In no case was it necessary for Government to oonsider'tho question of under- 
taking import. The steadiness and comparative lowness of prices in 1900-02 
and their relation to the prevailing distress in those years have already hecn 
commented on above. 

18. During the thirteen months ending August l900 the usual course of 
trade was reversed ; for the Port of Bombay, instead of receiving food-grains for 
consumption and shipment beyond the sea, exported large quantities to the 
affected districts. Bice formed three-fifths of the total imports : Bangoon rice 
found its way into Gujardt at a very early stage of the famine and, being the 
cheapest, was the food most largely in use until other food-grains were produced 
in the province after the rains of 1900. During this period the net imports 
into Gujardt were equivalent to 6f months’ supply and the net imports into 
the Deccan to 3 months’ supply, fi’om which it may he gathered that ordinarily 
the Deccan is better stooKcd with food-grains than Gujardt. Movements 
of grain and the whole course of trade were watched and recorded with the 
greatest care {vide Appendix 17), hut since mving to railway facilities there 
can be no apprehension that in this Presidency the supply of food-grains will be 
deficient, any general review is unnecessary. 

III. — Water Suite y. 

19. The deficiency of water supply, which prevailed during the whole 
three years until rain fell abundantly in 1902, was throughout one of the most 
serious features of the situation. It caused great hardship in most tracts and 
in some oven the abandonment of villages. Many schemes on which famine 
labour might have been usefully employed could not be taken in hand or had 
to be abruptly closed on this account. Village tanks on which cattle usually 
depend for drinking water became dry early in 1899 and wells wore exceedingly 
low owing to the additional strain thus put upon them. In Shohipur a norm^ 
supply of 25 feet was in one instance reduced to 15 inches, and wells in Broach, 
Panoh Mahdls and Sdtdra were entirely dry. Mountain streams failed early in 
the season ; the Krishna and the Goddvari Avere .reduced to a series of shallow 
pools, Avhile in the Ndsik district the Girna, never before known to fail, became 
absolutely dry, and there was much anxiety even about the supply from rivers 
in Gujardt like the Mahi, Watrak and Shidhi, which have their sources in the 
mountain ranges of Central India. The water bearing strata of the Deccan, 
remarkably irregular at all times, were disappointing to enterprise and showers 
in April and May of 1901 alone averted a great calamity in that part of the Pre- 
sidency. The sandy beds of rivers and temporaiy wells constituted an important 
source of supply in Gujardt, but owing to an alarming decrease of 51*2 per 
cent, in the average rainfall of 1899-1901, there was a continuous and unpre- 
cedented subsidence of the sub-soil water level. The shrinkage in the Deccan, 
and Kamdtak also was so great that in some places, where old sources had run 
dry, no water could be found, and in the north of the Presidency severe scarcity 
of sub-soil water was apprehended even before the close of 1901, AA'hilst in 1902 
the situation Avas again most critical. Efforts made to improve the water supply 
are described in Part II under Section VI B (1) Public Works (including 
water supply). 


IV. — ^PonnER, 

20. In the famine of 1896-97 scarcity of fodder prevailed in several 
districts, and, as shoAvn in Appendix L of the Famine Beport of that year, large 
supplies Avore collected and distributed by the Forest Department. The expe- 
rience so gained proved of great value in the crisis of 1899, Avhen the difficulties 
of the situation were aggravated to an extraordinary extent. In 1896 the copious 
rainfall produced abundant gmss in the Sdtpuda hills and in parts of Thdna and 
the Sahyadri range, to AAffiich the tracts affected hy drought were comparatively 
near, and the cattle in need of fodder were all of the hardy Deccan breed. In 
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1899 tlie loss of fodder in tlie jjart of Gnjavdt north, of the Narbada was as com- 
plete as the loss of grain : the nearest forests from which grass could be procured 
were not less than 200 miles distant, and the cattle which efforts were made to 
preserve were accustomed to succulent leadhi. In Appendix 18 is entered an 
extract from the report of the Collector of Kaira describing the situation in 
that district, and the description is almost equally applicable to all Northern 
Guiardt. The vain efforts of the poorer classes of cultivators to keep cattle 
alive by gatliering leaves and digging up and collecting stubble and roots of 
n-rasses were pathetic. The Thilna district and portions of the Surat .district 
hoAvever nob only contained sufficient supplies for local consumption but were 
able to export largo quantities, and the Deccan cattle were able to graze for 
four months of the year on the crops of the grass Imrans, before they became 
dependent on importations from the forest reserves. The Karnatak, which 
ordinarily possesses large surplus stocks, fared better and the superfluous cattle 
Ijavin" been swept off in the previous famine, the remainder found a sufficient 
subsistence throughout the "year. In the Desert portion of the Thar and 
P.-irkar district of Sind it is reported that “ there was not a vestige of fodder 
from August 1898 to August 1900. The people took off the roofs of their 
houses and used three or four years old thatch as fodder for their ponies,” before 
they were compelled to emigrate into the valley of the Indus, 100 miles to the 
west. The statement in Appendix 19 shows the average price of jowari straw 
fodder per 1,000 lbs. from December 1899 to October 1901 : it will be seen that 
bv January 1900 the prices in Gujarat and Poona had more than doubled as 
compared Avith the normal, and that in Ahmednasar and Sholdpur also they 
were much above the normal. There was no real scarcity of fodder after the 
rains of 1900. 

.V. — Immigration. 

21. In 1899-1900 acute distress prevailed in almost all the Native States Sources of 
of this Presidency, and also in the bordering tracts of Rdjputdna and Hyderabad 
(Deccan). The number of States under supervision of the Bombay Government 

is 363 Avith an area of 66,000 square miles and a population of 8 millions. If to 
them be added Baroda and the portions of Kiljputdna, Indore and Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Avithin 50 mfles of the Bombay frontier, the sources from which im- 
migration was possible may be taken at 107,000 square miles with a population 
of 14 millions. Chiefly owing to the deficiency in the organisation of relief in 
many of these States, there was at all times throughout the period of distress a 
continual influx of destitute and often emaciated persons to the relief works 
and towns in British territory. The movement began in September 1899. 

Appendix 20 contains extracts from the correspondence which took place on 
the subject, and describes the numerous difficulties which were superadded to 
the task of relieving the British population. The tracts where the strain was 
greatest wore the four Northern Gujarat districts, and the Khandesh, Ahmed- 
nagar and Sholapur districts. 

22. Into Gujarat immigrants flocked from Rajputana, whore “absence of immigration 
water” was reported, and especially from Marwar, from Bikaner and Jesalmir, Giijara't. 
as also from Edthiawdr, Rowa Kantha and Mahi Kautha, where the congeries of 
numerous petty States had neither the administrative resources to organise nor 

the pecuniary resources to maintain relief Avorks on an offoctive scale, and from 
Baroda, where in spito of tho possession of those resources great delay occurred 
in the initiation of- the necessary measures. On tho 15th September 1899, an 
average day, over 1,200 foreign refugees were registered at a single observation 
post in tho city of Alimedabad. Tho Commissioner, Northern Division, reports 
that in tho month of July 1900 Avhilo in tho tilluka of Borsad in tho Kaira dis- 
trict there were 55,000 persons on relief, in tho adjoining Potldd tdluka of tho 
Baroda State, “ there Avoro said to bo two AA^orks employing 778 persons and a 
third on which the number is ' not stated.” On one AA'ork in tho same district 
out of 10,251 persons, 2,300 or 23 per cent, wore subjects of tlio .Baroda State ; 
on a tank near Ahraodabad, 5,000 out of 8,000 persons oamo from Jodhpur. 

The foUoAving facts also are signiflciint. In tho Broach district, against a census 
population of 106,733 of I^olis, Bhils, IDublas and Talavias there AA’oro on relief 
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works 25,700 members of these castes in "December 1899, 73,839 in January 
1900, 00,287 in Pebruary, 57,062 in March and ‘18,260 in April, that is, 33, 09, 
56, 53 and tis per cent, of the total number of these castes. In the same district 
in January, Pebruary and March 1900 the number of cultivators was from 65 to 
67 per crat. of the'resident population of the cultivating classes, or nearly six 
times the highest proiiortion reached in any district in ]S97; in Januaiy the 
weavers on works outnumbered the whole population of weavers in the district ; 
the number of Musalmans relieved amounted to one-third of the jllusalmtin 
population, and ,thc proportion of Bhangis on works was 93‘5 per cent, of 
the resident Bhangi population, while in other districts it was comi)aratively 
small. Such high percentages can be explained only by the hypothesis that 
the numbers on relief in the Broach district were very largely swollen by 
immigrants. In Ahmodabad the number on works in January "was not half the 
number in April; yet the proportion of cultivators relieved in the former 
month was higher 'than it was in any district at any time in 1896-97. Where 
the immigrants belonged to tracts the inhabitants of which were capable of 
identification by their distinctive types, cautious measures were adopted to 
secure their return when the respective States wore prepared to I'ccoive them 
on relief. But in the villages of Baroda and the Rewa Kdntha States inhabited 
by Gujaratis of the same races as tho residents of British territory no such 
differentiation was possible, while the people from an early stage for fear of the 
refusal of relief or of being compelled to return, concealed the true names of 
their villages and represented themselves as British subjects. Thus the Commis- 
sioner, Northern Division, reports — “ Tho Jodhpur immigrants who came in 
at the beginning of tho year (1899-3900) were cleared off, and this division 
has no reason to complain of Rdjputana, Kathitiwar or the Palanpur Agency. 
Baroda, tho I'dar State and some of the Rewa Ivantha States hove throughout tho 
year imposed an undue share of their burden upon us.” 

23. Into the Abmcdnagar and Sholdpur districts there was a great influx 
of destitute persons from the territories of His Highness tho Nizam. At a work 
on tho frontier of Ahmcdnagar, in February 1900 onc-tbird of a total of 7,000 
were immigrants from the Mogldi. In March in the tilluka of Barsi of tho 
Sholupiu’ district, which is an outlying portion of British territory surrounded 
by the lilogliii, the number of people on relief amounted to 36 por cent, of tbo 
whole ])opulation, ivhile inquiry in the villages showed that the number of local 
inbabitauls who bad gone to relief Avorks was not unusually largo. At a tank 
in the Kannala t:lluka of tho same district it was reported that 4,000 out of 18,000 
persons came from tho Mogldi. Here also the difficulty of ideutificatiou was 
experienced. 

2 1, The City of Bombay attracted many beggars, especially from ICdthiii- 
Wiir, and for a time the indiscriminate distribution of private oliarity threatened 
to increase their numbers to an extent that might have been dangerous to tho 
health of the city. The danger was however clieckcd by deportation to relief 
works in the Tlidua district, and to the Bttites whence these persons had come. 

25. Sind received a continuous stream of refugees from Cutch, Kdthidwdr 
:iiid Rajputana. It was estimated that more than 100,000 destitute foreign 
immigrants, tho greater proportion of whom were from Jodhpur and Jesalmir, 
evov'jod the Thar and Barkar Desert, while many more used the southern 
roiUos into the Karachi and Hyderabad districts. Tlio foreign immigrants 
r.-hovc(i in jioor-houscs and villages in Thar and Parkar district constituted 
•J/! ]ier cent, of tho total numbers so relieved. 


20. In the year 1900-01 tho distress in Natii’C States was not beyond 
til-' power of tlit; admini'tr.ations to cope with, and very little immigration into 
llritisii territory took place; but in 1901-02 tbo less favoured tracts of Gujarat 
e in-iderably invaded from the direction of Palanpur and Rowa Kantha and 
iMaIn l\:iiiv}ia a- well as from Kathiawar, Baroda and Mdrwar. The deception 
; .•..eli-vl by immigrants made detection exceedingly difficult; Imtit was c.stimat- 
t.l tiiat in Ainned.ifiad district about half the relief workers on two tanks (nurnher- 
iii 4 i.c..rly 2,000> wore fort-ignera, whilst in other places the pi'oportion proved to 
1 0 -50 or .')0 per cent. In tho course of his inspection in Ahrncdabad district tbc 
Comnn;iio:i'.-r, Northern Dmsion, noticed that out of 0,700 workers on one tank 
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TA'ork on the 15th January 1902, 2,367 were foreigners, of whom 1,977 came from 
Pdlanpur, whilst on the 17th idem 3,000 out of 5,600 workers on Hansalpur tank 
were found to he immigrants from small neighbouring States. In January 1902 
the admissions into poor-houses at central places were almost all of foreigners, hut 
in February considerable relief was afforded through removal of immigrants by 
the States concerned. When, however, the heavy rain in August 1902 drove 
British subjects to their homes, it was discovered that in the singly tdluka of 
Daskroi in Ahmedabad district about 10,000 relief workers were the residents o£ 
one Agency, Palanpur. Other similar instances of immigration into the districts 
of Kau’a and Panoh Mahals are forthcoming, and in the Eastern Mali ills a 
separate camp and kitchen were provided for foreigners. Even in July, immi- 
grants who had been despatched to their homes returned, and there was much of 
"this persistence throughout Northern Gujarat. There was very little immigra- 
tion in other parts of the province in 1901-02, but this short history of the 
movement shows how seriously the administration and organization of famine 
relief in affected districts were hampered and occasionally strained almost to 
breaking point by these repeated invasions. 
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PART II. 


VI. — Reliep. 

2t. Early in iho season of 1800 Government called for special wcoldy 
reports from Collectors on tlio state of cvoiis and condiiion of people and cattle. 
All officers of tlio liovenno and I’nblic Works Rcjiartmcnts tvoro at tlio samo 
time •vrarnod to lie ready for an emergency, and programmes of relief -works were 
ordered to lie com 2 ilcted -where they -were not ready. By the middle of Angnst 
it was found nccessaiy to ojicn test works in the districts of Norlliorn Gujarat, 
where the condition of the poorer classes gave cause for serious anxiety and the 
situation was aggravated hy a gradually increasing inilux of destitute ])eoplc 
from adjoining Native States. As regards the Oocoan, tost works wore opened 
in Khdndesh, Ahmodnagar, Ndsik and SiUdra in the month of Septomher. Jlelief 
measures had thus to he commenced mneh earlier than in 1S9G, when test works 
were not started in any district until I he middle of October. 

A. — Estabt-isumexts. 

23. Early steps wore taken to provide the rerpiisilo estabUshmeiits, lioth in 
Civil Departments and the Pulilic lYorks Department. As soon as tlm necessity 
for relief heoainc established, Divisional Coimnissionois were authorized to appoint 
additional Circle Inspect ora for pur])oscs of rclior inspection in the districts of 
their divisions and to employ Sijccial Civil Olliccr.s for relief works, as well as 
any other establishments required for both clerical and out-door work. Super- 
intending Engineers were at the same time given authority to a])pomt any 
qualified men they could obtain for duly on relief works on salaries not exceed- 
ing Bs. 250 per mensem. The need for strengthening such subordinate estab- 
lishments was again impressed on the olliccrs concerned in the following 
terms : — 

" The Commissioners and Snporinlcndinjr Kngincci's should he rcriuc.sto.1 to bear in 
mind the great importance o£ having Special Civil Officers, musterin': kfirkiins and cashiers 
ready to deal with crowds oE applicants for work. It may he anfioipatctl that in every 
district now the number in need of relief will steadily rise, and in the more southern 
districts Ihoro is sui'o to ho a sudden rush on tho works. When the number of people on 
works is largor than that with which the establishment is competent to deal, a state oE 
disorganization results wldcb it m.ay take months to remedy. It shovild bo nscortainod 
from the Judges and from tho officers oE the Kducatioual Department whether tho work 
in the Courts and schools is not now so slack that judicial kiirkuns and school-masters 
could bo spared eitber for famine duty or to relieve pcojde in Kevenuo Department c ffices 
fpr employment on that duty, and iE any can bo spared, immediate applio;ition for their 
services should be made. The Commissioners and Superintending Engineers should also 
endeavour to procure, i£ possible, the services of any pensionefs that may bo available, and 
take any other measures which suggest thomBolvos for obtaining a sufficient establish- 
ment." 

29. Efiorts were at once made to secure an increased establishment of 
Engineers and subordinates in the famine striokon districts by recalling officers 
from leave, making requests to tho Government of India and Local Govern- 
ments for assistance, and advortisine for temporary men. The largest mimher 
of relief workers in 1876-77 was 361,172 and in 1 896-97 was 321,203: and it 
was never supposed that these figures would bo materially exceeded, until in 
1899-1900 the number rose to 1,011,279. There was equally severe distress in 
adjoining Native States under the political control of this Government, and 
in some it was necessary to supply officers for supervision to prevent a complete 
breakdown. The difficulty of obtaining sufficient establishment to exorcise 
adequate control over such a number of people could not he comifietely over- 
come; but considering the limited number of officers at tho disposal of Govern- 
ment, no feasible measure to obtain eiBciont supervision was omitted. 

30. Endeavours were made throughout the whole period of famine to secure 
supervision of relief works hy European agency. Several Staff Corps officers were 
made available hy the Military Department, who also spared a few European non- 
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romtuissioiicd ofliccrs and Native commissioned and non-eommissioncd officers. 
Tlie Postal, Customs and Porost Departments also supplied a large number of 
men, and others 'were dra'Wir from the Durma Police and the Northern India Salt 
Dei'ariment. The services of a feu* retired European officers and private gentlemen 
werc also secured locally. Later in the season when certain of the Staff 
Corps officers had to revert to I^lilitary duty, the Government of India supplied 
five junior Civilians and two Iloyal Engineers. The special supervising 
officers thus employed (numbering 92 in all during 1S99-1900) rendered valu- 
able assistance, especially during the cholera epidemic in Gujarat aud through- 
out the hot season of ]9i:0. Tlicy not only exercised a general supervision over 
relief works, but were for the most part also engaged in the control of the 
administration of gratuitous relief. 

SI. Special Civil Otlicci's (numbering SOO in all in 1S99-1900) were 
appointed to all large relief works to superintend the Civil arrangements. The 
majority were dravar from the clerical establishments of the Eevonuc Depart- 
ment .and received pay varying from Es. dO to l\s. 100. It was not found 
possible however to obtain suitable men in every case, and on many works in 
Gujar.it village accountants had to be appointed as Special Civil Officers. 
In a veiort dated Gth Eebruary IfCO the Collector of Ahmcclnag.ar stated 
as follows : — 

Of tho famine relief works wliicli I visitcil, one was by no means well managed ; the 
other two were excellent in arrangement and direipline, reflecting much credit on the Special 
Civil Ofiiccr. That is the main difllciilfy that I am now experiencing — the providing of 
coni]'clent Special Civil Oflici is. All my best and even my inferior men arc exhausted ; 
and I am being obliged to take on outsiders lacking in experience, and what is worse, in 
authority. A n. an who holds a decent I'osition in the Revenue Department carries a good 
deal of weight as Siveial Civil Ofliter and is locally known as the Mdmlatdiir cf the work. 
Rut my lower grade nun and ontsider.s do not carry tho same authority, aud the discipline 
so iioiessar}' in dialing with large number-s, most of whom arc perl’cctly ready to take 
immediate'advautagoof slackness or a tendency to over-tenderness, is not cnfcrcal adequately 
.and various muddles result . liiven some of the higher grade men prove imsuitcd for the active 
exeoutivo work icquin.nl from a Special Civil Ullicer. However with constant snpeivision 
(which they get) 1 do not find anv reason to doubt that every work will in time be in good 
order.” * 

In a report dated 7th December iSfiO tho Commissioner, Northern Divi- 
sion, stated that tho Special Civil Officers in Bro.'ich were almost to a mtiu 
inefficient, that men of sufficient calibre could not bo got for Rs. <10 per monsom, 
and that bo bad tlicreforo authorized the Collector to try to got a hotter class of 
men by advertising and by olTcring from 11s. GO to Rs. 100 according to quali- 
iicatioiis. Governmoni. contirmed this proceeding, and the Collector of Broach 
tried the experiraont of appointing L'liivoi'sity gradu.atos as Special Civil 
OfficcK. Tho result of tho exporiment is thus described by the Collector ; — 

“ The graduates had but little experience of the work they were called upon to do but 
they did it with great zeal, sympathy and conseientionsness. "With these qn.ilifications 
they fou nd no diflicnlty in learning their duties without loss of time, and in appreciation of 
their work tho pay of one of them was increased from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 and of four others 
to Rs. SO. On tho whole, the graduate scheme worked satisfactorily and I am led to 
think that with proper cncouiagemcnt their services would prove highly successful in famine 
times. Being young they have an amount of zeal and energy which count for much in work 
of snivrvision, aud in addition to this they are generally sympathetic and honest.” 

Each Special Civil Officer was given a clerk and a peon, 

32. Every poor-bonso and kitchen vf'as provided with an establishment 
consisting of a superintendent, store-keeper, kurkims and menials in accord- 
ance ■with the scale prescribed in the Famine Code. 

33. A District ^Icdical Officer was appointed to each of the severely 
affected districts to porfonn tbo duties prescribed in Section 4S of tbeFamine Code. 
Kbandcsli being a large district bad two such officers, and during the cholera 
oindoniio ^Vlimedabad and Broach also bad two District Medical Officers each. 
It Avas generally found possible to spare some of the English Doctors on plague 
duty for appointment as District Medical Officers. These officers as well as the 
Tcst^ of tbo Medical staff employed on famine duty Avere subordinate to the 
Sauitaiy Commissioner, AA'bo superA'ised all the medical and sanitary arrange- 
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raents connected ivitli relief operations, and submitted to Government periodi- 
cal reports from the District Medical Officers on the physical condition of the 
people and sanitary matters generally. Clerks and peons were given to District 
Medical Officers, and the office of the Sanitary Commissioner was strengthened. 

34. It was not possible to satisfy from local sources a demand made as 
early 4s February 19U0 for 62 subordinate Medical officers required for duty 
on relief works and in poor-houses, and applications for assistance were made 
without success to Local Governments and the Bombay Military authorities. 
In March 1900 therefore the Surgeon General wns authorised to employ on 
relief works 115 compounders, of wffiom 50 were intended to work in lieu of 
Hospital Assistants who were not obtainable. In April the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner was authorised to entertain locally temporary Hospital Assistants on a 
consolidated salary of Rs. 60 per mensem, but he was able to obtain the services 
of only six men on this increased rate of salary. Towards the close of April the 
need for additional Hospital Assistants became still more urgent owing to 
outbreaks of cholera, and the Government of India in response to a request for 
40 Military Hospital Assistants were able to spare only 21, who wove however 
recalled in July for Military duly, and replaced by 14 Civil Hospital Assistants 
and 5 Assistant Surgeons. In September further medical aid was required on 
account of a virulent epidemic of fever in Gujarat, and the Government of 
India were again asked to lend 32 Hospital Assistants, and met the demand by 
supplying 17 Assistant Surgeons and IS Hospital Assistants. A little later 
4 more Assistant Surgeons and 6 Hospital Assistants were deputed to this Presi- 
dency from Berdr. The services of two pensioned Hospital Assistants were also 
secured locally in the month of May 1 900. 

35. To enable the Police to perform the duties specified in Chapter XIH 
of the Code, such additional force as was necessary was enlisted in each of the 
affected districts. In some places village watchmen performed Police duties on 
relief works, especially in 1901-02. 

36. Besides the special establishments employed exclusively in the adminis- 
tration of relief, the ordinary establishments in different Departments of the public 
service were strengthened. In aH severely affected districts the Collector was 
given a Personal Assistant, who relieved him of ordinary routine work and 
generally held charge of the head- quarters taluka. Additional Assistant or 
Depaty Collectors were appointed where necessary, and the ordinary charges of 
affected districts were re-arranged to ensure more effective supervision. The 
First Class Magisterial work of Revenue officers was in most districts transferred 
to Subordinate Judges, who did criminal work in addition to their ordinary duties. 
Extra Aval Kdrkuns were from the beginning appointed to each idluka or 
malidl, and later on a special takdvi Head Kdrkun or Relief Mdmlatddr was 
added to the tdluka establishment in several districts. The staff of Circle In- 
spectors was considerably strengthened in every district from the commencement 
of the famine, and further additions were made later in the season when village 
relief was expanded. Each Circle Inspector had in his charge a relief circle 
containing a number of villages, each of which he could visit at least once a 
wrok in the beginning and twice a week when the charges were further sub- 
divided. In addition to the duties prescribed in the Famine Code, the Relief 
Circle Inspectors had to see dming their visits to the villages that takavi advances 
were being properly spent and to bring to notice cases of misapplication. They 
also superintended the disinfection of wells during the cholera epidemic and 
distributed medicines in villages during the fever season in Gujarat. The office 
establishments of Collectors and those of Sub-Divisional and Taluka officers 
were also strengthened, additional establishments were allowed to the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions, and a Peraonal Assistant w'as given for a few months to the 
Commissioner, Northern Division. A Famine Department was created from 
Gth September 1899 under the control of the Secretary to Government, Revenue 
and Financial Departments, to deal with work connected with famine relief. 
Subsequently it was foimd necessary to create an additional appointment of 
Secretary to Government, and the CMof Secretary to Government was placed in 
charge of the Famine Department. In addition to his duties at head-quarters, 
the Chief Secretary visited the famine districts, and reported the results of his 
inspections to Government. 
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37. By tlio end of November 1900 it was found possible to dispense with 
or reduce many of tbe superior and subordinate extra establishments. In the 
hot season of 1901, however, when owing to expansion of relief it became once 
more necessary to strengthen the supervising staff, five officers of the Indian 
Civil Service and two Suporintondonts of Police Avoro deputed to this Presidency. 
The sorAdees of three Postal Oificei’s also AA-cro again obtained, aad 13 private 
gontlomon, some of Avhom had served in the j)rcvious famine, wore emidoyed. 

3S. In 1901-02 extra establishments Avero still necessary in Gujarat, 
nnd 24' Supervising officers, of Avhom 23 Avoro Europeans, from the Bombay 
Customs Department, Salt Department, Postal Department, and elsewhere, were 
•engaged in the districts of Ahmcdabad, Naira, Panch Mahills and Ahmednagar : 
throe District Medical Officers AA’crc retained in Gujarat, and 79 Special Civil 
Officers in the whole Presidency. 


39. The following fable, Avhich is further supplemented by Appendix 21 , 
is a brief record of the uAimbcr of addif ional oxccutivo officers employed on 
special duty during the three years of famine ; — 
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40, As regards the conduct of establishments, cases of fraud in all 
branches of relief Avork were brought to notice from time to time. The prin- 
cipal classes of offences that AA’crc detected, apart from minor irregularities, 
wore of the nature dcsciibed boloAV : — 

(а) Preparing false muster-rolls aud pay-shcots. 

(б) Defrauding labom'crs of a part of their earnings or extorting money 
from thorn. 

(c) Abetment of cheating by labourers. 

(fZ) Talcing money for admitting applicants to work. 

(c) Entering false measurements of aa'oi’Ic done. 

(/) Entering false names in the village dole register or in the kitchen 
muster-rolls, and preparing false dole bills. 

(g) Misappropriating Government stores or money in the management of 
kitchens or poor-houses. 

(/i) Collusion Avith traders aud contractors supplying grain, &c., in defraud- 
ing Government. 

{j) Taking dasltiri or illegal gratification from the recipients of takavi 
advances or Charitable Fund grants. 

(7;) Conniving at the personation of a takavi grantee. 

For offences falling imdor classes (a) to (e), 1 temporary Sub-Engineer, 13 
Cashiers, 11 Mukddams, Maistris or Gang Kdrkuns and 1 Store-keeper are 
reported to haA’’o been conAucted and sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment, and *71 Kdrkuns, 20 Mukadams, 10 Maistris, 1 Special Civil Officer and 
4^ Policemen to have boon dismissed or otherwise departmentally punished. 
Similarly for offences (/) to (Ji) 1 Superintendent of a poor-house and 2 village 
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ofGLcers were convicted in a Conrt of law, and 2 Mdmlatdilrs, 1 MahAlkari, 1 
Head Kdrlsun, 7 Special Civil Officers, 1 Store-keeper, 2 Mukddaras, 2 Karknns, 

33 kitchen servants and 4 village officers were dealt with departmontally. Por 
offences coining tinder {j) and (/«), 2 village officers were prosecuted and con- 
victed and 8 more v/ere dismissed or otherwise punished. 'Several other cases 
of fraud wore reported whore actual, proof of responsibility was not forthcoming. 
With reference to a statement in a prominent newspaper of 5th July 1900 that 
the practice in the Deccan of deducting daeltiris from takfivi advances had 
apparently attained the dimensions of a scandal, the Commissioner, Central 
Division, made the following report on October 2Gth, 1900 : — 

“The communications on the subject received from tlic Collectors in the division afford 
no ground for the supposition that sucii exactions prevail to any consitlerablo extent, much 
less that they have 'attained the dimensions of a scandal.' Cases revealing the payment 
of perquisites Ly persons drawing advances to village ofilcers are brought to light now and 
again. Some occurred recently in the Khdndesh, Nagar, Sholdpur and Satiira districts 
(nine cases in all) and it is diflicult to see how they can bo entirely prevented. The lldm- 
latddrs arc required under the rules to make personal inquiries as to tho solvency of 
applicants, hut this cannot always Ijc done, and even when the direction is complied wdth, 
the tdlaka officer must tnist to some extent to the local knowledge of the patil and 
kulkarni. Moreover, the lakAvi allotments arc generally very limited and tho village 
officers have often a voice in the selection of persons for loans. These circumstances give 
the patil and kulkarni a hold on applicants and tho latter arc probably not unwilling in the 
great mnjority of cases to promise them a percentage of the loan in return for their 
good offices. The people arc thus not always interested in resisting these demands, and 
some at least of the complaints which are heard may ])roceed from disappointed parties. 

So far as the people arc compelled to pay, the abuse will only disajipear when they have 
acquired a sufficient degree of courage and self-reliance.” 

Among tbe superior European officers specially deputed on famine duty, 
there occurred only one case of fraudulent conduct resulting in resignation. 

41. The figures given above relate to the first two years of famine. As 
regards tho third year it will suffice to say that there was on tbe whole a general 
improvement, though in Ahmcdabad, Kahn and Ahmcdnagar districts a few * 
frauds were detected and punished. 

42. This record must not however obscure the unparalleled devotion of 
offioew of all classes throughout the stern trial of a calamity of unprecedented 
magnitude and duration. Accusations of corruption, easy to make and hard to 
refute, are admittedly the commonest outlet for enmity and a time-honoured 
refuge of petty spite. The number of proved cases of fraud guarantees the 
closeness of supervision and emphasizes tho extreme difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy and conscientious officers for temporary employment in tho middle 
grades. There was often no opportunity for selection, and the duties involved 
were so onerous as to he in some cases beyond tho physical capacity of applicants 
of tho better class while others who had little expectation of future employment 
were hut too likely to succumb to countless temptations. The provision of an 
efficient temporary staff was one of tho gravest difficulties of the situation, and 
would have been an actual impossibility but for the generous aid of the Govern- 
ment of India and the loyal co-operation of other Departments and Administra- 
tions. 


Programmes. 


In tbe Deccan 
and Karna'tak. 


YL-B (1). — ^Public Wobks (ikcltjding Wateb Supply). 

43. In accordance with the rules in Appendix I of the Bombay Damino 
Code a programme of relief works is maintained in ordinary times mifl annually 
revised. Towards the end of July 1899 when failure of the monsoon seemed 
probable orders were given by Government to complete such programmes as 
were not ready. 

44. The programmes thus prepared for tho Deccan and Kamatak con- 
tained provision for the employment of considerably larger numbers than 
had to he relieved^ in 189G-97, but owing to the recurrence of famine before 
the people^ had time to recover from the effects of the previous calamity, 
that provision was found inadequate to meet the demand for relief, especially 
in the districts of Khdndesb, Ahmednagar, Sholilpur and Poona. There was 
no difficulty, however, in providing additional works and keeping the pro- 
grammes up to requirements throughout the period of the famine. 
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45. Gujarat, being classed as immimo from famine, there was no 
expectation that relief would over bo needed there on such a scale as was 
found necessary. Before relief works had been in progress for one month, 
it became apparent that the programme for that province was insufficient 
and that largo additions to it would bo necessary. The coimtry north of the 
Narbada river, wliich was the tract most severely affected, does not lend itself 
to largo irrigation works, and in most places in Ahracdabad, Kaira and Broach 
districts there is no siutablo material for making roads, while in the Paneh Mahals 
roads arc little required and can with difficulty be maintained. Recourse was 
therefore had chioUy to excavation of village Canks, on which large numbers 
of people could be employed. Such tanks existed in almost every village and 
little preparation was needed for starting tho excavation of the more extensive 
and most suitable of them as relief works. Barth-work on eight existing or 
projected railway lines and a few other useful schemes were also added from 
time to time to* these supplementary district programmes, which apart from 
difficulties connected u'ith water supply proved generally adequate. 

'JO. In March 1900 tho services of Mr. J. E. Whiting, M.Inst.O.E. 
(retired' Chief Engineer for Inagation), w'oro engaged temporarily in the Deccan 
for the purpose onuvestigating irrigation dams and other projects which had been 
su"£icste(l as likely to bo useful and to afford a largo amount of earth-AVork for the 
cinploymout of famine labour. Bight important sites wore inspected by him and 
relief Avork Avas actually undertaken on three of the five projects which he selected. 

‘47. Test Avorks to gauge tho existence and extent of distress were com- 
menced in different districts on the dates sIioaati below : — 


ni^trict. 

Dato. 

District. 

Date 

Ahmcdnbad 

C4th Aufrust 1S99. 

Nasik 

80th September 1899. 

Ivaini 

2nd September 1S99 

Abmednajjar 

9tb do. 

Panch Maliiils 

2i)d do. 

Poona 

2St]i October 1899. 

Bro.'ich 

■Itli do. 

Sholapnr 

2ht do. 

burnt 

27th NoA'cmber 1899. 

Sittttrn 

23rd Soptomber 1899. 

ThAtin 

6tb Jnnuarv 1900. 

Bijiqiur 

23rd December 1899. 

Khiiiulcsh 

23rd September 1899. 

Pcignum 

9 tb do. 


As a rule before test Avorks Avere opened, tho Assistant or Deputy Collector 
in charge of the tilluba visited the locality concerned and satisfied himself of 
the need of employ went. As far as possible Local Board Avorlcs AA'ero selected for 
the purpose of test, but Avhcrc tho Local Eunds had been exhausted owing to 
plague measures and the strain of the proA'ious famine, the Avorks were carried 
out at the expense of Provincial Eunds. Test works AA'ere carried out as far as 
possible under the supervision of officers of tho Public Worlcs Department. 

48. It was first of all suggested that a trial should be made on the test 
works already opened in Gujanlt of any of the various systems of payment by 
results recommended by the Eamino Commission of 1898. It was pointed out 
that in the previous famine of 1896-97 such systems were found to be advan- 
tageous in the earlier and less acute stages of scarcity ; that their principal 
objects wore the lessoning of expense, the increasing of tho efficiency of work, and 
tho support of dependants and families by their able-bodied relatives rather than 
by separate alloAvances for which no return ora very imperfect return is given in 
the Avay of labour, and that these objects should be pursued to the utmost limit 
consistent AAdth the efficiency of relief. Similarly, as soon as test works were 
opened in the Deccan, attention was inAdted to tho recommendation of the 
Eamino Commission that the payment on such works should as a rule be in 
strict proportion to results without a minimum wage or aUoAA'ances for depend- 
ants or a day of rest. It Avas, however, subsequently enjoined that these orders 
AA’cre not absolute, and that where people were not'used to the prescribed tasks 
and were therefore unable to earn enough to support such of their children as' 
Avoro unfit for Avork the usual allowances might bo granted in respect of such 
children at the discretion of the Commissioner. The following is an extract 
from instructions^ of the Government of India which were re-circulated to aU 
affected districts in order to ensure the exaction of full tasks on test works or 
relief works in their opening stages : — 
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“ It has been found by experience in several provinces that oflSccrs in charge of test 
or relief works, when they are first opened in a district are often inclined to be too lax in 
the matter. In this early stage firmness in this respect is perhaps oven more important 
than later on ; otherwise the works fail to answer the purpose for which they arc intenfi^, 
of gauging the existence and character of suspected distress. It is prob,ablo that some 
thousands of labourers would, at any time when work is slack, bo attracted by a Govern- 
ment work on which remunerative employment is olTcred j and it is found that when once 
labour has been attracted to a work, more especially if whole families have sctlled down 
upon it, it tends to stay there even after the actual nccc.ssity which brought it there Ins 
ceased. The District Officer must remember that at this stage his object is not to relieve 
famine but to test the presence of it, not to appease hunger but to find out whether people 
are hungry. A man who is out of employment and pinched will accept work for a 
pittance, and it is by offering work at a pittance that the District Officer may certainly tell 
whether a pinch exists. 

" It is tnic, and must always be borne in mind, that persons who are not accustomed 
to the kind of labour required cannot at first perform what will, after a few weeks’ practice, 
be a reasonable task for them. The task to be exacted from them must therefore be 
adjusted to their capacity. But it must ai all limes be a task which no person would 
willingly perform in exchange for the famine wage unless impelled thereto bp- want.^' 

The follcmTiig further instructions of the local Government were also com- 
municated regarding test works': — 

“ For test works metal breaking is eminently suitable ; tlie tools are easily obtainable; 
the work is deterrent and therefoi-e well fitted to be a test of the need for employment ; 
it can most conveniently be carried out as piece-work, for in the case of it payment c.™ 
readily be made to each individual according to the work done by him, which is easily 
measured, and cannot equitably be made in a lump to a gang. Further, metal breaking 
work is generally available within casj' reach of the homes of the several distressed people, 
and people in need of employment rvill take advantage of it although they would not at 
once go a long distance, but after being subjected to discipline on metal breaking work and 
having experience of it they will probably go readily considerable distances for more agree- 
able employment on earth-work and can conveniently bo drafted in agngs to large tank or 
railway works." 

Test -u’orks were conducted generally in accordance with the principles proscribed, 
and as most of them attracted large numbers, they had soon to he converted 
into or replaced by regular relief works. 

49. District maps are appended (Appendix 22) showing the situation of 
relief works and the dates of their commencement and termination in the year 
1899-1900. ITor the yeare 1900-1 902 maps are not given, hut a statement 
showing similar dates will be found in Appendix 23 ; dtiring this period new 
works consisted chiefly of excavation of tanks, hut many large works already 
commenced were completed. The foUo^ving statement shows the number of 
tdlukas and mahals and the number of works in progress at different periods 
in 1899-1900 in each of the affected districts : — 


District. 


1 

i 

j 

j 

j KuMBES op I 

KuMsrn or LASGC 'vvoxtics vjioguzss 

AT TUC ryi> 0? 

T&lcbis. 

Slaliiils. 

Di'cerahcr 

IS99. 

April 

IfcOO. 

JuU- 

lOOU. 

October 

1900. 

Abmedabad 



7 

1 

12 

19 

32 

5 

SUsiFSi • • • « • • 



7 

• • • 

7 

14 

IG 

1 

Fanch hlabdls ... 



3 

2 

5 

9 

S 

3 

Srosiclx 



5 

1 

14 

12 

1C 

7 

-^Suiat 



8 

1 

2 

S 

3 

a « a 

*Thana 



9 

2 


5 

3 

• •• 

KhKndesb 


1 

• ••] 

17 

4 

19 

34 

24 

4 

*Ndsik 



12 

»»• 

2 

1 9 

IG 

10 

Ahmednagar 



11 

• •• 

10 

44 

43 

26 

^Poonsb «*• ••• 



8 

4 


10 

11 

12 

ShoMpor 



7 


14 

19 

i 21 

16 

*SdtaTa 



11 

8 

• . . 

12 

6 

3 

*Bijdpar 


— 1 

8 

1 

• •• 

3 

2 

3 . 

*Bclgaum 



7 

3 

a • a 

1 

2 

• 

aaa 


* Parfially affected. 
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In view of tlio experience gained during tlie famine of 1896-97, and in 
accordance with the rcoommondation of the Famine Gommissiou of 1S98, it 
ivas decided to concentrate the workers as far as possible on large central works 
in charge of the Public Works Department. The following orders were issued 
on the subject : — 

" As soon ns it is established tl^at there is acute distress, such large works as are avail- 
able in tlie localitj' should be opened simultaneously with the organization of gratuitous 
relief in the villages, and the}' should ho carried out on the code system of task work, 
kitchens being established on them for dependants. The suggestion of the Famine Com- 
mission that no small works should be maintained within a reasonable distance should be 
carofiillY carried out. In .any district or part of a district in which earth-work on a large 
scale is'not available or within rc.asonablo distance of the homes of people in need of employ- 
ment, there is no alternative to carrying on road work. Preference should be given to 
such of it as consists of c.arth-work. but if earth-work is not available metal breaking must 
he ecu tinned. But oven metal breaking must be carried out on the code system of task work 
once it is established that tlicro is acute distress.” 

In ticcorilance until these orders largo irrigation tank works were opened 
wborever possible, and as far as practicable earth- work was adopted in preference 
to raelal collection. Tho proximity of each work to the areas most in need of 
relief was a principal factor in 'determining its selection, clue consideration 
being given to its utility ; but many otborunso suitable schemes could not be 
undort-ikcii owing to defioieno}* of water supply. It will be seen from the 
maps that employment was available for all distressed people ^vithin reasonable 
distance from tlieir homes, and that in Guianlt during the period of severe 
famine no person bad to travel for employmont more than a few miles. When a 
work had to be opened tho E.xecutive Engineer deputed a subordinate to arrange 
for construction of a kitchen, hospital and other sheds, for sinking temporaiy 
wells ancl marking out the camp, constructing latrines, etc., and the Collector 
appointed a Special Cinl Olliccr and arranged for a camp bazdr. When workers 
presented tbemsolvcs they were classified Ijy the Special Civil Oflicer in accord- 
ance u*itb the Code classification, and tools wore given out to the workers by 
the Public Works Department oflicer iu charge. Tho water supply of the 
camp was carefully conserved according to rules drawn up by tlie Sanitary 
Department and was generally under the immediate supervision of the Special 
Civil OUicer assisted by the l\Iodicai Oflicer in charge of the camp, special 
precautions being taken diu-ing tho prevalence of the cholera epidemic. The 
general sanitation of the camp likewise was carefully attended to by the Special 
Civil Oflicer, wlio bad under his control tho necessary scavengers, whilst the 
District ^Icdical Oflicer arranged for adequate medical supervision as long as 
the work remained open. A police party was also provided to guard the relief 
camp and to escort treasure. 

50. The relations of officers of the Revenue Department with those of 
the Public Worlcs Department in regard to the control of relief works were 
regulated in accordauco with the vion's expressed in tho following extract of 
a letter addressed to the Government of India in June 1898, w-hich was circu- 
lated at the commencement of the famine for the information and guidance 
of the officers concerned : — 

“ The view of the Government of India that a case does not exist for departing from 
tbo principle laid down in paragraph 130 of the Famine Commission’s Report (of 1880) 
has the cordial concurrence of this Government. The idea that the Public Works Depart- 
ment is ordinarily perfectly independent of the Executive or Civil Department is a mis- 
apprehension. The Collector is tho head of tho administration of the district, as the Commis- 
, sioucr is of that of the division, and exercises a general supervision over the work of 
all depai'tments. He does not of coarse interfere in technical matters ; but if he finds any 
evidence of mismanagement either in a hospital or in a public work in progress, he takes 
steps to have it rectified. In accordanoe ■with the Land Revenue Code as regards revenue 
matters and in accordance with the general Bombay system as reg.irds other matters 
Api^ant and Deputy Collectors exercise under the control of the CoUeotor the same powers 
within their talukas as he can exercise except such as are reserved, 

“ There is no reason why there should ho any really different system in the time of 
famine. But whereas the Collector or Assistant or Deputy Collector would not in ordi- 
naiy seasons issue orders direct to subordinates not immediately under him,he should on a 
visit to a famine work have the power to call on the officer in charge of the work to remedy 
any patent defect. He -will not of course issue any formal wwitten order and in all eases, 
if tho matter is of sufficient importance, will write to the Executive Engineer, but if, for 
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instance, the Collector found that on a metal breaking work the breakers were not supplied 
■with stone to break or that the workers had not been paid for more than a week, it would 
be obviously absurd to make it impossible for him to apply a remedy until he had com- 
municated with the Executive Engineer, thus delaying action in an exceedingly urgent 
matter possibly for many days/^ 

In the general system oE management the Collector thus exercised elleotivo 
control as was tie case in the famine of 1896-97. Works wore opened at his 
request or with his consent and their closure was directed hy him. The methods 
of tasking were generally left to the officers of the Public Works Department, 
but the Collector exercised the power of directing the discontinnanco 
of methods which seemed unsuitable and of authorizing other methods. In 
difPerent circumstances of lift, lead, consistency of earth, or (in the case of 
metal breaking) of the nature of stone, kind of tools availalile, etc., officers of 
the Public Works Department are alone in a position to say what aro proper 
tasks; hut if the Collector and his Assistants observed that the tasks wore 
generally too heavy or too light, they required a reduction or increase to he 
made, generally after consultation with the Executive Engineer. Similarly in 
the matter of wages if the Collector or his Assistant found on any work that the 
labourers had not full opportunity of performing a task proportionate to the 
maximum amount eamable and that they were earning very low wages for no 
fault of tlioirs, he at once took steps to remedy the defect. The position of the 
Special Civil Officer and an exact definition of his duties as distinct from those 
of the officer of the Public Works Department in charge of a relief work form 
a controversial topic outside the purview of this report. It will suffice to say 
that functions and duties were delegated to the Special Civil Officer according 
to his status, which varied considerably in many cases. The local authorities 
passed from time to time all the orders necessary to minimize friction and 
misunderstandings, which were of extremely rare occurrence. 

51. The principle that all applicants for employment should he received 
on relief works, which was not only recommended by the Eamine Commissions 
of 1880 and 1898 hut also accepted by Government and embodied in the Famine 
Kolief Code, was generally adhered to throughout the famine. It was recognised 
that a departure from this principle would entail serious hardship to applicants 
for relief. In the earlier stages of the famine the Collectors o£ Sholapur and 
Khandesh proposed that some sort of restriction might be placed on admission 
to works. The intention was in the one case to check the influx of destitute 
foreigners, in the other to exclude those who being in possession of resources 
were not in immediate need of relief. One suggestion was that only those should 
be admitted who produced permits from village or htlulca officers ; anotlier that 
a distance test should he applied ; and a third that Special Civil Officers might 
he authorised to refuse at their discretion admission to such as were obviously 
not fit objects for relief. None of these proposals however were approved and 
it was found that wherever attempts had been made to give efl’eot to any of 
them considerable hardship to deserving people had resulted. It was pointed 
out that the object in view could he secured by concentration of labourers on 
large works with proper supervision and strict discipline, fay fixation and exaction 
of proper tasks, hy selection of the cheapest grain in common use as the wage 
basis subject to the provision in Section 113 (&) of the Eamine Code,hy payment 
strictly according to results and hy infliction of fines down to such a minimum 
as without entirely relieving their hunger would prevent their falling into a 
state of emaciation. Collector however adopted various methods of excluding 
those not in real need of relief. Thus in Ahmedabad until the cholera epidemic 
broke out, new-comers "were received on certain works only in a group, the 
other works being filled by drafts from the former. In Ahmcdnagar earth- 
works were for a considerable period generally fed only hy drafts from metal 
breaking works, to wliich all applicants were admitted. Rcadmission to the 
work from which drafts were made •\;\’'as for a time refused to those who had 
been drafted but returned. After some time, however, the increasing number 
of applicants for relief on works made any identification and consequent exclu- 
sion virtually impossible and, in the case of obstinate refusal to go elsewhere, 
dangerous to life. But in many cases the system of drafting labourers to a 
work distant from their homes was effective in getting rid of people not in real 
need of relief. 
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•52. 0-wing to tlie lieavy rusli on -vrovks when they were first started and to 
insufficiency of estahlishments it was found difficult to comply with the provision 
of Section S2 of the Famine Code that “relief workers shall in the beginning 
he paid daily.” It was also noticed that on several works in the Deccan there 
were no arrangements for the immediate relief of people coming without 
resources and that where a work was full new-comers were simply refused 
work instead of being directed to other works. Attention was promptly called to 
Sections 82, 84 (revised) and 69 of the Famine Selief Code, and itwas directed that 
daily payments must invariably be made to new-comers wherever the establish- 
ment was sufficient for the purpose, that in any case adequate arrangements should 
bo made to assist at once all new applicants who were without resources or could 
not get credit from grain-sellers, and that those who could not work on arrival 
owing to reduced condition should be fed in kitchens (where they existed) or 
otherwise get from the Special Civil Officer notes authorizing grain-sellers to 
allow them g 7 'atis rations as long as necessary. Similar notes were also ordered 
to be given to those fit to work but without means of livelihood till day of pay- 
ment, the cost of such advances being deducted in easy instalments from sub- 
sequent earnings. After the first rush of workers subsided, daily payments 
to new-comers were generally possible and were much preferred to any ^’’stem 
of advances which were often difficult to recover. In cases where a relief work 
was full or establishment insufficient to carry out these remedies, officers in 
charge were directed to draft applicants to another work allowing them the 
batia concessions laid down in revised Section 84 (S) of the Famine Code, At 
the same time, new-comers were allowed the maximum wage for a week in 
consideration of their inexperience, pro-vided they were not wilfully idle, and it 
was ordered that fines should be imposed with discrimination for two weeks more, 
especially in the case of metal breaking. 

53. There were also some instances of delay in pro-viding work for new- 
comers o-wing to insufficiency of tools. Thus in Khandesh tools were avaOable 
for about 20,000 workers oidy at first, but more were provided as speedily as 
possible, and by the middle of December when the number of workers had risen 
to 140,000 a shght deficiency was met by local manufacture. 

54. Except in the case of new-comers who were dealt with in accordance 
Avith the orders quoted above, payments on xelief works were as a general rule 
made weekly during the first of the three years of famine. Cluster roUs 
were scrutinized and passed for payment by the Public Works Department 
officer in charge ; they were usually closed on Wednesday evening and pay- 
ments were made to individual workers by cashiers on Friday and Saturday 
in the presence, whenever practicable, of competent witnesses. In the Panch 
Mahals the Bhils were so utterly impro-vident that daily payments were 
found to be a necessity, and the deficiency of establishment was met by 
employing village school masters as cashiers. Similarly in Khandesh district, 
in order to induce the Bhils to stay on the works, it was arranged to give 
daily cash advances which were adjusted against the weekly wages earned. 

55. The piece-work system -with a maximum limit but -without minimum 
or aUo-wances to dependants was generally adopted in the case of test works, 
and was continued for a time with allowances to dependants on the conversion 
of these into regular works, where the circumstances seemed to make it suit- 
able. This latter system is generally kno-wn as the " modified intermediate ” 
and is named by the Famine Commission of 1901 "the New Code system.” 
It was found, however, that in some cases it was worked -without sufficient 
discrimination. In Nasik, Ahmednagar and Poona districts it was noticed in 
December 1899 that large n-umbers of people were earning less than 4 annas in 
a week, and there were cases of a man, woman and working child earning 
altogether only that sum. The registers showed that when gangs began -with 
fair earnings they continued to do well, but if they began badly, their weekly 
-u-ages became gradually less until some left the works, while others remained 
in a very reduced condition. There was little doubt that a considerable pro- 
portion went to the work when they were hardly in a fit state to earn a li-ving 
"U'age many others were deterred from going at all, and the state of people in 
the villages at this period showed that the number of persons on works was 
often no adequate indication of the number in need of relief. For the safe 
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application of the system it is essential that tiiore should be an adequate 
establishment possessed of sufficient discretion to make allowance for the 
inexperience of persons unaccustomed to the kind of work on which they are 
employed and to eliminate and form into weakly gangs people who hare not 
the physical strength necessary to earn enough for their livelihood by piece- 
work. It was impossible to procure enough of such establishments in 1899-1900 
when the famine was spread over the greater part of the Presidency. 

66. The main features of the task work generally adopted on relief 

works were — 

(1) Rates of wages based on prices of the cheapest staple food-grain in 
common use and on the classification of workers. 

(2) Payments subject to a maximum and to fining down to an ordinary 
minimum of 12 chataks, which might, however, be reduced to a penal 
•miuiTnmri of 9 chataks in cases of proved contumacy only. 

(3) Payments made weekly to individuals at end of week, special care 
being taken that the hard working should not be made to suffer on 
account of idlers in the gang. 

(4) Payments to individuals calculated on individual’s own work in the 
case of metal breaking and otherwise on the work done by the gang 
or sub-gang. 

(5) Fines inflicted in proportion to work done, the standard tasks being 
fixed by Government and modified locally where necessary. 

(6) A rest day wage consisting of the Code minimum according to class. 

(7) Provision of cooked food for adult dependants, for all children under 8 
and any children over 8 not fit for work who chose to come -to 
the kitchen for it ; no provision for those who did not come to kitchen 
except for infants without teeth in both jaws, for whom 1 piee a day 
was paid. 

(8) Weakly persons separated from the able-bodied and paid the mini- 
mum wage irrespective of work done. 

(9) Able-bodied classed according to their age and condition. Women 
in Class I (diggers) were rare ; men in Class II (carriers) were not 
uncommon ; youths of either sex from 12 to 16 were in Class II, and 
children from 8 to 12 in good condition in Class III. 

67. The piece-work system was continued on relief works in the Panch 
Mahals for sometime longer than elsewhere on the recommendation of the 
district officers. They were of opinion that the Bhils who formed the bulk of the 
population were used to a hard life and little food especially in the hot weather, 
and that “ a minimum wage system once understood by the Phil would result 
in his sitting happy and idle the whole day.” At this time there was a large 
supply of food available for the lower classes in the flesh of animals which died 
or were killed by them, and the sale of skins and bones and collection of leaves 
for fodder gave a livelihood to many. It seemed that the earnings on relief 
works were often only a supplement. For these reasons Government accepted 
the view of the Commissioner and Collector, but pointed out that care must be 
taken to deal leniently with such as were in reduced condition, that great 
vigilance ^vas needed in village inspection, and that if necessary for that pur- 
pose more Circle Inspectors should bo appointed. In March 1900, however, 
the Commissioner reported that the piece-work system had resulted in dete- 
rioration of the condition of the workers in the Panch Mahdls, many of whom 
failed to earn a living wage and did not stay long on the works. The Com- 
missioner therefore suggested the introduction of task work and made the 
follovving proposals as regards wages : — 

“ At the Fame time I think it will be waste of money to give the fall wages in this 
disttiot which axe necessary for the labourers of richer districts. I think the course lately 
directed for Broach might be adopted here very appropriately, Bor (1) the distiicfc is 
detached and would not clash with other districts where other scales are in vogue. (2) The 
ilhil is inured to a lower standard of living. He himself often says openly that, he would 
go to the work and would live contentedly if he could be assured of an anna per day in cash. 
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(3) The mhowra crop at present promises to be six atinasj which, though not enough, will 
materially help the pcoiilc to struggle through the year. I would advocate the scale as 
ordered for Broach with the exception of the minimum ration which should be fixed 
experimentally at Be. 0-1-0.’' 

Government passed the following orders on these proposals : — 

“ In the circumstiMiccs stated His Excellency the Governor in Council accepts generally 
the views of the Commissioner, N. D. But if the Bhils truthfully state that they would 
live content Cvllj' if assured of an anna a day in cash, it would manifestly be useless to. 
prescribe that rate as a penal wage. Morcovei', if there were a difference of one pice 
onlv between the maximum wage of the majority of workers who constitute Class II 
and the minimum, there would bo little incentive to work and virtually no opportunity 
of dealing cquital3ly with those who work fairly without completing the full task. For 
these reasons the minimum or penal wage should not be more than 9 pics per day and may 
bo fixed at that rate experimentally, but a report as to the result should be submitted 
after a mouth’s experience. It must of course be clearly understood that the penal wage 
is applic.'iblo onlj' to the able-bodied after they have become accustomed to the work. 

“ It is important in the Panch MaliAls district that the tasks prescribed should be 
proportionate to the physical c.apacity of the several classes of people, as it varies greatly." 

Subsequently, however, it was found necessary to raise the wages to the Code 
scale, the introduction of which was accompanied by a rise in the numbers on 
relief, but the exhaustion of the supply of meat on which the Bhils subsisted for 
some time and a partial failure of the mhowra crop also contributed to this rise. 

(Jb) In the Siitara district all relief works wore conducted throughout the 
first year of famine except in the first three weeks of April 1900 on the system of 
payment by results subject only to a maximum and with separate relief for 
dependants.* Prom progress reports, however, it appeared that the condition of 
the people on several works was not good and that the iwoportion of persons in 
Class IV (nominally worked) who got the Code minimum irrespective of the 
task performed was unusually high. Government accordingly called for a 
report as to the proportion of persons fined below the Code minimum and penal 
minimum respectively, observing that cheapness was a small matter as com- 
pared with the reduction of a large number of people to a bad physical condition 
which might not bo merely temporary, whilst the fact that metal breakers 
earned bettor wages than those employed on earth- work might not improbably 
be due to defective ganging of earth-workers who are not paid as metal 
breakers are for individual outturn. The Collector accordingly submitted a 
report showing for the entire district the following percentages of persons earn- 
ing different classes of wages : — 
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nri'I tlio f.ill of favouraljlc rain certain to effect a decrease in the nninbcr 
of workf-rs, it ^vas not considered expedient to alter the system, which thus 
remained in force in that district till the close of the famine. 
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5S. 'I’ho waecs paid on works were those laid down in the Bomhay Famine 
Ced - and were calculated on the current price of the cheapest staple food-gmin. 
Tht: “ Special ” Class were paid 2[t per cent, more than Class I, and nursing 
moilicrs when required to work were paid one pice per day for their infants in 
addition to their own wage. As however it was found that in some famine dis* 
t'licts the cheaj est staple food-grain was often not selected as the wage basis, the 
follom'ng orders were issued : — 

'• 'ILo .ittL-nh'on of Collector.-: nnd Executive Engineers should be invited to Scciion 
113 of the I'nrnine Relief Code and they should be reque.^fed to see that the provision is 
strictly applied. Xcgloct of the instructions has in several eases led to considerable nn- 
r.c-.vs-ary esponditnro and made relief works unduly attractive. It should be observed 
tha* l) 0 *h j.'Wilri and bajri are assnmc.1 to be staple food-grains and tbe price of the cheaper 
<.f them must be taken as the tvaxe basis if there is not another food-grain still cheaper. 
IVliin tiurc are several qualities of yrain in the market that which is actually u«cd by the 
bull: of the people employed should b-e held to be that in common use. Care should at the 
same time l.>o taken by the inslitnt'on of proiccutions if necessary that grain which is 
un«’!’.')losomc i« not offered for sale.” 


As regards the supply of fuel for relief workers special orders were issued 
under whieli in consideration of local emergencies it might where necessary be 
supplied (ti'diia under supervision, unless it could be provided by tbe Forest 
Ihqiartmeiit at reasonable rates such as labourers could afford to pay out of 
their wages. 


fJO. In Dccomher 1S99, tlic Government of India in view of the alarming 
proportions to whi Ai the numbers on relief had by that time attained, addressed the 
Loral Govcnuncut.s, inviting them to seriously consider whetber the principles or 
practice of famine relief liad in any particular been imperceptibly relaxed, and 
wild her the extreme readiness wbicli the people had evinced to throw them- 
.<-clv«'s on the charity of the State and to avail themselves of every form of relief, 
did not require a corro.sponding strictness on the part of those charged with the 
duty cf administering it. Among other expedients they suggested the adoption 
of some form of payment by results especially at the outset of relief operations 
and the introduction of a ])cnal wage. Before the receipt of this Circular, it 
was found that a kirge proportion of sturdy labourers in Khandesh preferred to 
do T’.o real work and accept the Code minimum rather than attempt to earn 
u;ore. There wa? thus no pre-per test of the necc.ssity for relief, and owing to 
the easy conditions i)rovailing people were attracted to the Khiindesh works from 
Ihdiraliad {Deccan), Berar and Centnil India. The conclusion that the mini- 
jiium v. r.L:e w.".'-' so higli a.s to destroy induc-ementtoreal otfortseemei inovitablo, 
and on the authority of j'aragraph •1-1;9 of tlie Report of the Famine Commission of 
ni.d S-.'c-tion 11 S ot'tlie Famine Relief Code, it was reduced in Khdndcsh by 


per cent. TiiC'-- circ’um=tauce> were brought to tbe notice of tbe Government 
t>:‘ Ir.’iia In reply to ilicir Circular and an opinion wa-^ expressed that further 
ex| .'rl.-nc-* hr. I cv..ivinecd the Government of Bomliny that the minimum wage 
n.i.d.: V - v.,ry mate nally redu-.-ed without any risk of sc-rious evil results. 'Idle 
i of India wi.-re abo informed of the circuni.c;ance.s dcscribc'l in 

j nrTigr.i’ h ."t.". r.hove ^vi<i;.-]i Ic l to the dbcontinuanco of the piee-'-work system. 
C> the erro'y-ondenc . with the GuV'-mment of India were at the* same 
- u rv- nr.'.. .1 to ;h • olliv.T' cor.eemf'l with the follo’.ring instructions : — 
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dnnts sliould bo ndoptcd, but allowance should bs made, where necessary, at first for want 
of cxporionco in the kind of work to be performed. If it is found that large numbers of 
people accept the conditions and work honestly, the demand for relief may be held to be 
established. But the work should bo continued under that system so long as the great 
bulk of those employed earn .a living wage, allowances to dependants and special arrange- 
ments for the feeble being, however, introduced on its conversion into a regular relief work. 
But as soon as a considerable proportion — about 25 per cent. — are found to come on the 
works in too feeble a state to earn a living wage, the Code system should be introduced. 
The state of the people in the villages should at the svme timj be carefully watched. A 
tost work from whiclv largo numbers go baeauso the}' cannot earn enough to live on ceases 
to give any indication of the need of relief.” 

On ropovls from Sliola]nu’ ami Niisik clistriefcs, \vitli roforence to tliese orders, 
that a large proportion of relief \vorl{cr.s wore earning only the minimum wage, 
it was directed that such wage should ho reduced hy 25 per cent., subject to the 
oft-repeatod condition lliat tliis minimtim should ho regarded as a penal mini- 
mum applicable solely to the case of ablo-bodiod adults who were contuma- 
ciously idlo. The views of the Government of India and the intentions of the 
Bombay Govommont arc intido perfectly clear in the following extracts : — 

“ ?hc Governmeni. of Iho North-Wc.^fcern Provinces have proscribed 12 ebataks and 
10 ebataks respectively as the minimum wage for male and female relief workers : and in 
eases of ' contumacy ’ (that is, contumacious refusal to do the prescribed task) fining may 
be further carried down to the penal wage of 8 and 7 ebataks, respectively. The wish of 
the Bombay Govcnimant is, it is understood, to fix a fair task, the performance of which 
will entitle the workers to the prescribed wage of 19 ebataks for tiio digger and 15 ebataks 
tor Ibo carrier respeclivoly, and to reduce the wage proportionally as the work done falls 
below tbo proscribed task down to a penal wage of 9 ebataks. 

This proposal the Government of India consider reasonable, provided the tasks are 
fair, regard being bad to tiro canditioii of the people ; and provided that it is recognized 
that 9 chataks is a penal wage and is not a safe sabsistcnce standard in ordinary circum- 
stances for the masses.” 

In communicating this lelitcv to the olUcovs concerned Government passed the 
following orders : — 

"The Govemment of India have in the latter part of laragraph 3 of their letter 
correctly apprehended the iivtention of this Government. The minimum Wtas reduced in 
Khundesh only for those capable of work, and it has been explained in paragraph 2 of 
Government Besolution No. S07, dated lOth February 1900, that the order for reduction 
in Slioldpur applies only to ablo-bodiod adults, that people wlio arrive at the works in a 
reduced condition should get the wage of their class until their strength is restored and 
that the Code minimum should ho paid to those who arc constitutionally weak. It is 
believed that some minimum is needed to prevent individuals from falling into a state of 
cmaciiition, although this result might generally be prevented by vigilance on the part of 
superior officers when the establishment is suffiuicnt, but it should be so low that people 
cannot live on it without some suffering and the able-bodied will thus be constrained to 
work or, if they h.avo other resources, induced to go away. Subject to this explanation the 
value of 9 chataks shonld now bo adopted generally as the limit to which the wage of able- 
bodied adult workers may be reduced." 

It must 1)C noted tliat the liill people were specially exempted from the 
application of the penal minimum with a view to induce them to resort to 
ordinary relief works. 

GO. During the progress of this correspondence with the Government of 
India, special measures were found necessary in Broach and Alimedahad districts 
where relief works had hcoomo unduly attractive. In the famine of 1896-97 it 
was insisted that ahlo-bodied persons in need of relief must go to places where 
useful employment could be provided for .them under adequate supervision. 
Great reluctance was then evinced at first to proceed to works at a considerable 
distance from their homes, hut it was believed that as a rule those who were in 
real want did not seruplo to go to distant works. In Broach and Ahmedahad 
distaicts in 1900 a similar pohey had to bo adopted. The large proportion of 
relief workers in Broach as compared vath other districts attracted attention at 
an early date, and careful inspection in h’ehruary 1900, when 30 per cent, of the 
total poimlation was employed, showed that works north of the Harbada river were 
too numerous, for the most part infmetuous, and so close together that a large 
proportion of workers could find relief almost at their doors. To check: this abuse 
there was introduced experimentally a scale of wages corresponding generally 
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inent quite near theiv homos, wliilst many not hi immediate need of relief 
innst hare been induced to do a little not uncougonial work so as to supplement 
their ready cash whilst they had notliing else to do. Amongst other suitable 
expedients, arrangements were made for a diffioreutiation of tank works and a 
ne\A* grouping wherehy the need for relief could he adequately tested. 

61 . Great variations were noticed in the systems of tasking and fining 
followed on relief Avorks in dilferent districts. The task for earth-work as then 
prescribed in the Pamine Code Avas very light, and it Avas found that labourers 
in IvathiilAvar AA'cro doing AAith oaso GO per cent, more than that task. The light- 
ness of the task aaus no doubt a contributing cause to the undue attractiveness 
of relief Avorks in Broach noticed above. Moreover in Broach as in Ahmedabad 
there aa'Cs a rule that tho full AA'agc should bo paid if 90 per cent, of the task AA^as 
performed, and it aaus in fact paid if the outturn fell a foAV degrees below that 
limit. The matter was considered by Government and a Besolution was issued 
prescribing standard tables of task Avork and piece-work rates. This Resolution 
is quoted in Appendix 24 . It must be noted that its object Avas to secure 
uniformity. Rigid adherence to the figures AA'as not demanded, and modifica- 
tions and doA'iations Avorc expressly provided for. The following oireular was 
issued at tho same time laying down a scale of fines for short work : — 

“ The SuperinLonilin" Enijineers of Divisions aro rcqiicsfcctl to direct all tho Executive 
Enginocr.s in cliargo oE rolicE oper.vtions to enforce fines for short work as a general rule on 


the following so.nlc : — 

AA'ork (lone ns coinimn'il witli tiili ta«Ic. 


Tasking and 
Pining. 


G. R., P.W.D., 
No. F.— 53S, dated 
Stk March 1901). 


P. W. D. Circnlnr 
No. F. — 381, dated 
9th March 1901), 


Fine in picc. 


Hotwcsu 100 and 7.j per cant. ... 
Betwoca 73 and 50 per cent. 

Below 50 per cent. 


Half the difference between maximum and 
minimum wages. 

Full difference between maximum and mini- 
mum wages. 

Full difforenoe between maximum and penal 
wages. 


(Vote.— 11 pics Rlmil oiiual one picc for the purpose of fines.) 

*'*2. Officers and subordinates in charge of relief works should so exercise their 
discretion as to fining, when labourers arc working in gangs, as to prevent, so far as possible, 
honest workers suffering for the fault of others,” 

As regards Avorking children it Avas ruled that the older children of 12 or 

thereabouts avIio persistently evaded AA'ork should be fined doAvn to the ininimum 

AA'agc prescribed for them. Every opportunity Avas taken to impress on the 

officers co)iccrncd that persons aa’Iio did the AA'ork of Avbicb they were capable 

should not be fined, and that linos wore to he imposed for deficiency due to 

Avilf Illness only, not to AA'cakness. This principle was specially inculcated in the 

case of the Panoh Mahals and it AA'as further explained that the orders regarding 

exemption of new arriA'als from fines did not apply to persons who had been 

temporarily absent from the AA'orks, tho intention being that allowance should be 

made for incxporieucc. But AA'hen the cholera panic in tho hot season of 1900 led 

to desertion of the relief works by large numbers of people, Government directed o. No. 2331, 

that since in the then existing circumstances it Avas A'ery desirable to attract to 

AA'orks all tho able-bodied who avoi’o in need of relief, fining should be carried out 

AA’itl) much diseriminatiou and alloAvancc should be made for the heat both by 

reducing the standard taslc and in determining the Avages earned. Again, when 

in Kliandesh it AA'as reported that fines AA'oro not alAA’ays properly imposed the 

following general order was passed in June 1900 : — 

“ If the Collector is satisfied that the officer in charge of any work and the establish- G. E. No. 2004, 
ment cannot ho trusted to make deductions only on account of dofioicncy in the outturn of 2Jst June 
able-bodied workers and roughly in proportion to the dofioicncy, ho may direct that the 
wages on that work shall nod be below tho Code minimum. The defect which is indicated 
in no way alfeots t!ic principle of the penal wage, but where fining cannot be carried out in 
an equitable manner, it will be safer to make the Code minimum the limit.’^ 

It WES further directed in a later Resolution that the main reason for the penal g. r. No. 2911, 
wage, tho exclusion of people who AA'ere not in real need of relief, did not 23th July 
then exist to tho same extent as in tho earlier stages of the famine, and that 
unless the establishment could be relied on to restrict it to those who were 
contumaciously idle, it should not be applied at all. Similarly when deteriora- 
tion was noticed among tho infant population on certain works in Khandesh, it 
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■was directed that nursing mothers on relief works should be separately ganged 
with specially reduced tasks so as to enable them to afford sufficient nourish- 
ment to their children and regaia their own strength, and that in their case 
special care should be taken to give effect to the order repeatedly given by 
Government that only those who were •wilfully idle should he subjected to the 
penal wage. 

62. According to the scale of fines prescribed above the full wage was 
payable only for the performance of what coidd reasonably be regarded as 'the 
full task wMch in view of the fact that few relief workers can jiroduce the 
outturn of ordinary labourers had been fixed materially below that standard. 
The Government of India, however, took exception to this feature of the scale 
and expressed the view that, as in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
rules should prescribe a definite margin within which a fine for short work 
should not be imposed. After some further correspondence the ordens about 
fines were in compliance with the •wishes of the Government of India modified 
as follows : — 

*' It is directed that the limits -within which fines shonld he enforced, as laid .down in 
Circular Memorandum No. P. — 581 of 9th hlaroh 1900, should be lowered by 12^ per 
cent. Thus the maximum wage will be paid for 87^ per cent, of tho full task. The first 
fine will he imposed between the limits of 87J per cent, and 62i per cent., the second 
between the limits of 62^ per cent, and 37^ per cent., and the third when the portion oi 
the full task done falls below 87^ per cent.” 

Owing, however, to a difference in the basis on which tasks were fixed in 
the Bombay Code and the United Pro-vinces Code the effeof'of tbe orders as 
thus modified was to lower the tasks in this Presidency. Thus, under 
the United Provinces Code the maximum, i.e., the ordinary maximum wage 
allowed in a famine district (as distinguished from a scarcity district) is payable 
for an outturn 25 per cent, above or 12 per cent, below, wbat should be jier- 
formed by an able-bodied labourer on an ordinary work, i.e., for anything not 
lower than 88 per cent, of that standard : but according to the Bombay Code- 
tho maximum wage is payable for anything not lower than 75 per cent, of that 
standard. The result therefore of the application of the instructions of tho 
Government of India was to make it payable for anything not lower than 66 
per cent, of the task of an able-bodied labourer on an ordinary work in normal 
times. 

63. The effect of tho penal wage on relief workers was carefully watched 
by the officers concerned, and the reports on the subject called for by Govern- 
ment from time to time are reviewed in the Resolutions quoted in Appendix 
25* The extent to which amounts equal to the penal wage or less than the 
Penal wage wore earned month by month from November 1899 to October 1900 
in the affected districts -will he seen from the following table : — 


Phtrict. 

Percentage proportion of relief irorkers earning wages equal to or less tban 
penal wage in tbe month of 
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No very definite information Avas obtained as to the effect of the reduction 
of the miniTmirn wage in excluding from the works persons not really in need 
of relief. But the reporting officers were generally of opinion that no dete- 
rioration of physical condition was caused by a proper application of the penal 
Avage, which in checking idleness prevented extensive demoralization, and at 
least resulted in some desirable economy. It may once more be observed, at 
the risk of repetition, that controlling officers were constantly reminded of the 
prime importance of applying the penal wage. to the case of those labourers 
only who Avere proved to be deliberately and contumaciously idle after com- 
petent inspection and careful discrimination, in the absence of which it AA'as 
directed that the test should not be put into operation. If establishments of 
sufficient strength and intelligence to discriminate between short outturn due 
to inexperience and physical weakness and that due to idleness could have 
been made available, able-bodied workers would have been paid in strict pro- 
portion to work done Avithout any minimum at all. In the absence of such 
establishments some minimum was needed to prevent such results as are men- 
tioned in paragraph 55. But the Code minimum was found to be sufficient to 
maintain in fair comfort people AA'ho did no work, and thousands of able-bodied 
persons preferred to receive it in idleness rather than to work for more. Other 
thousands who Avore in no real need of relief were induced to come to the works 
to receive the minimum and the work test Avas nullified. A lower minimum 
which AA’ould not altogether remove the pangs of hunger but would prevent 
serious deterioration pending discrimination by superior officers was therefore 
necessitated by the circumstances. 

04. The Eamine Commission of 1898 did not approve of the condition of 
compulsory residence on relief works. The absence of this condition was, 
however, assigned as one of the reasons for the undue attractiveness of works in 
Broach ffistrict, and the several Commissioners were asked to report the result 
of their experience in the matter. On receipt of these reports Government 
passed the following orders : — 

" As the Government of India haAV in their letter No. 2S7-28-2-F, dated 8th Feb- 
ruarj' 1900, virtually aceopted the view of this Government that it is desirable to enforce 
residence on u orks as a condition of relief, effect shonld now be given to it so far as is 
practicable. While the weather is dry and warm there is no hardship in requiring people 
employed to stay on the works even if huts are not provided for them, but in the rainy 
season there must be shelter for so many as are compelled to spend the night on the 
works, and arrangements with this view have already been directed." 

The arrangements referred to are succinctly described in the extracts from orders 
quoted below : — 

“ Under the orders contained in Bombay Famine Code, Section 88, the Collector is to 
determine the amoimt of hutting accommodation to be provided, but immediate arrange- 
ments should always bs made on works for the proper hutting of weakly people and those 
with small children. 

“ Hutting is not required for the majority of the labourers for the present, t.e., on 
works which will not last beyond April. 

“ In certain exceptional cases, where the camps are in very much exposed bleak spots 
and a long vray from villages, hatting for all may be required and would then be provided 
at the discretion of the lo^ of&cei's. 

" In every case, however, of works which will last till May and longer, hutting 
materials shoiild be collected without delay, and huts provided of suitable quality and 
design for the full number of people.” 

The degree of sxiccess in enforcing residence on works depended to ■ a .lai'ge 
extent on the energy, infiuence and ability of camp officers and to some extent 
on the location of the camps. Where there was near the camp a large village or 
town AA'ith fair or good water supply, it was difficult to keep the people in camp ; 
but they resided iJiere readily enough when there was no village near and the 
camp arrangements for water supply, &c., made it more convenient to live in 
camp than in the village. In the case of the hackAvard classes like the Nali- 
paraj of SAirat and the Bhils of Punch Atahals it was found virtually impossible 
to enforce the order in many cases. On the outbreak of cholera in Gujarat, 
when large numbers of people left the works in a panic and it Avas necessary to 
induce them to return, compulsory residence was not strictly enforced. During 
the rains also the condition of compulsory residence was suspended. 
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65. InstruotioBs regarding selection of tlie most suitable ivorksfor employ- 
ment of famine labourers after the commencement of the rainy season of 1900 
and the general policy to be followed were prescribed inaBesolution (quoted in 
Appendix 26 ) irhich especially direotedthat fromthebeginningof J une cultivators 
should be employed as far as possible on the works nearest their homes, and that 
when tbe people left on any works were of the class of professional labourers and 
there was no considerable proportion of them in a weak state, a system of pure pay- 
ment by results should be introduced uith a limit of earnings sufidcient only for 
the subsistence of the workers and their dependants, the weak only being dealt 
with under the Code rules. It was subsequently explained that it was not 
desirable to draft people from one work to another until cultivators had left on 
account of rain, and that concentration should commence after that event, not 
before it, as it was most important that cultivators should be as near their homes 
as possible when the rains began. A proposal to 'reduce the wages on relief 
works by 25 per cent, during the rains which was made with a view to induce 
people to go to field work, was not accepted. In case, however, of any wide- 
spread abuse of the provision of the Code regarding payment of full wages on 
rainy days, the rule was temporarily suspended and minimum wages paid for 
such days. On a report from the Collector of Ahmedabad that relief works were 
afi’eeting the supply of private labour in August 1900, the following observa- 
tions were made : — 

“ The S 3 ’'stem which Government desire to be adopted when there is reason to believe 
that labourers are staying on works when they could get employment elsewhere is that of 
strict payment according to results, which is attained by discontinuing a miniinum pay- 
ment. It is often desirable at the same time to abolish allowances to dependants and the 
rest-day wage, but in that case the rate for the work done has to be somewhat raised. As 
it seems that children have fallen into bad condition from parents eating the raw grain 
substituted for cooked food, the course which has been adopted in Ahmedabad of continuing 
allowances to dependants (kitchens being reverted to) and merely abolishing the minimum 
wage is the most suitable and is approved.'* 

Tbe effects of the system of payment by results adopted in tbe Abmeduagar 
district during tbe same rainy season were summarized as follows : — 

‘'The abolition of the penal wage has had beuefioial results in two ways — (1) driving 
off the works loafers and those not in real need of relief, (2) lowering the rates paid for 
work done — while it has had no harmful result in a third respect — (8) the physical condition 
of the people on relief. The system is clearly a sound one in that stage of famine at which 
(1) there is a new crop in the ground and coming on favourably, (2) there is a demand for 
agiioultui-al labour, (8) the people aro accustomed to the labour on &.mine relief works 
(earth-work and metal breaking). 

It was realized that provided tbe relief of dependants formed no inducement 
to remain on tbe works to people who could in private employment mn.iritn.in 
tbeir dependants as well as themselves, tbe retention of kitchens in combination 
witb payment by results was not open to objection. In Poona district piece- 
work was adopted in tbe case of professional labourers, gangs of able-bodied 
workers, and those who bad been some time on tbe works without loss of condi- 
tion, and in tbe case of others tbe Code , system of task work was retained 
Under both systems individual muster rolls were maintained and individual pay- 
ments made. The results of tbe two systems thus carried ou side by side on tbe 
Sbetpbal tank work during November 1990 are brought out iu tbe following 
table : — 


Week endiog 

System of work. 

Payment per 
1^0 workers 
or units. 

Proportion of 
fall task per- 
formed. 




Hs. 

Per cent. 

7th November 1900 ... 

J 

Taskwork 

88 

54 


1 

.Piece work 

76 

65 

l4th do. 

J 

'Taskwork 

90 

62 


1 

.Piecework 

76 

69 

2 let do. 

J 

fTask work 

77 

59 



, Piece work 

65 

71- 

2Sth do. ... 


Task work 

82 

60 



Piece work ... 

70 

78 
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In Sliolaptir district the system of payment by results n-as not introduced ; 
hut as on 14th Noremhor 1900 it was reported that while in the southern sub- 
division IS ]3er cent, of the relief workers were fined down to the reduced 
niininiuin, in the northern sub-division only 1 per cent, on one work were fined, 
and thattlio health of the Avorkers continued to be good, attention was called to 
the expediency of abolishing the Code minimum where a considerable proportion 
of workers earned no more than the amount of the penal minimum Avithout 
suifering in health, and, in case this proportion became so large as to indicate 
clearly the possession of other resources, of closing the work altogether. 

C6. While large Avorks under the Public Works Dej)artment formed the Smau works 
backbone of the relief system in the wide-spread famine of 1899-1900 small 99-19110. 
AA’orks under Cml agency AA'ero carried out in some districts for the relief of hill 
tribes or such special classes as the talukdars of the Chuval in Ahmedabad. In 
liay 1900 it became necessary to open small Avorks in Gujarat for the employ- 
ment near their homes of people aa-Iio had left the large works on account of 
cholera. Government passed the follcAving orders regarding the system to be 
followed and AA*ages to bo given on such works : — 

'■ lor the purpose of cconomizinc: supervision a system of piece-work without individual 1^®* 2290, 
regisicis and without individual payments may be adopted ; if local men of induence witness i 9 ;o^ 
payments there will be little risk of individuals failing: to gret their proper share. But to 
pmvont the works being swamped h 3 ' people attracted from the larger works there must be 
a rigid limit to the amounts which may he earned. With the system of piece-work Sunday 
wages arc inappropriate, and as kitchens will be impracticable and cash allowances to 
dependants would prahahl}- attract almost all in the A'iciniti*, the amounts carnable should 
be somewhat larger than the wages proposed in other cases. Subject to reconsideration after 
some experience of the working of the system, they arc fixed at the rate per diem of — 

a. p. 

1 £1 for people of Class I. 

1 0 „ „ H. 

1 0 „ „ III. 

The children and other dojiondants should however bo carefully watched, and if any are fall- 
ing into a reduced condition, they should be sent to poor-houses, if practicable, otherwise 
should get the dole.” 

As small works had to bo provided soon afterwards for people who wished to 
he near their homes to commence cultivation, it was directed that the course 
authorized for GtAjarat in the orders quoted above should also he followed in the 
Deccan districts wherever it was found to he feasible. After these orders had 
been in force for about two months, it was represented that the workers on small 
works Avould in places suffer by the low rate of Avages earned, since without 
intelligent local supervision it would not he j)racticable to arrange for such devi- 
ations from the fixed scale of payment as might he necessary in special cases to „ p 
ensiue a living wage to the workers. Government accordingly determined that MtiilrJiy 
if it was found that peoide on the small Avorks Avere not earning a living wage, a iso®- 
minimum payment of one anna for an adult and nine pies for a working child 
might he introduced subject to the approval of the Commissioner. In October 
1900 the Collector of Elaira reported that some of the small works in his district 
were competing successfully with field labour and proposed that the maximum 
■earnable on such works should be reduced. This proposal was accepted, hut at 
the same time it Avas directed that in cases in which there was no doubt that the 
•demand for field labour Avas large, the works should be closed altogether. In 
the Broach district village improvement works, on which the Tnininni-m Code 
wage was paid, were also started for such of the persons on the dole lists as were 
capable of some Avork hut could not without hardship he required to go to the 
relief works, large or small. 

67. The small works opened in the serei-al districts in 1900, consisting 
chiefly of tank excavation, road repairs and drain deepening works, though they 
did not attract large numbers, generally served a useful purpose in providing 
employment to those Avho would not leave their villages and to cultivators who 
while not actually engaged in fleld work woiffd otherwise have had to be relieved 
by dole. The effects of the system Avere throughout carefully watched, and 
there were few complaints of oompetition with field lahom*. An officer of the 
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Small •works 
in Tliar and 
Pa'rkar. 


Public Works Department generally assisted in supervision, and management- 
rested iritb the village officers, who were not very efficient in many districts, 
especially in Sholapnr where most of the small works had to be closed at the 
end of September. Village Punches proved generally incompetent, but in a 
few cases they witnessed paymente with good effect. The Collector of Kaira has 
made the following convincing obs^vations regarding the limits within which 
use can advantageously be made of small works : — 

“ The system of large -works, has come in for a good deal of criticism in the public press 
during this famine, but I have veiy little hesitation in saying after my experiences of 
the year that no other system is reasonably practicable when the number of persons to be- 
relieved is so large as it was in Kaira. The small works system' as an addition to and not 
in substitution for that of large works was introduced in June and no doubt the employ- 
ment provided proved very useful. The small works gave occupation in some of the 
villages to people who wanted to be near their fields and also to other persons who declined 
absolutely through laziness or pride to go to work elsewhere, but I think there is very 
little doubt that had small works stood alone and had we been compelled to -withstand the 
pressure of any enormous numbers without the assistance of large works there would have 
been more or less complete disorganisation of the famine administration. At the time 
when the numbers on the small works reached their majdmum, which was 16,096, it 
must be remembered that there were 163,471 on the large works, and these figures 
show very clearly how completely the small works were ancillary to the large ones and 
to how very slight an extent they took their place. As time went on and the people dis- 
appeared in August and September from the large works tbe^ part played by the small 
works became proportionately much more important and unquestionably the latter must be 
regarded as an essential of sitccesaful famine relief measures. By themselves, however, the 
small works would never be adequate to give employment to large numbers and the 
system has some farther very serious defects which have been brought prominently to 
notice during the closing months of the famine. In a general way it has always been 
understood that one of the great difiiculties in carrying out the small works system was 
that of supervision. "What these difficulties really are and the enormous extent to which 
they countemet the benefits whioh the system might be capable of conferring have to be 
experienced before they can be fully appreciated. In the first place it had to be recognised,, 
from what had been learnt in connexion with other branches of famine relief, that the 
village officers could not, save in exceptional cases, be trusted either as to paying money or 
to seeing that work was properly done. Paid men to perform the duties of kdrkuns and 
overseers had to be appointed, and the work done by them was on the whole very 
unsatisfactory. Payments were most unnecessarily delayed, work was not carefully 
measured and dishonestjr was popularljr rumoured to be very common. 'With even a small' 
number of works open in each taluka it was found very difficult to arrange for anything 
like effective supervision by the superior officers and as stated above the men actually on 
the works were not to be trusts. How the system would have progressed had the- 
number of workers to be provided for been three or four times as large and the number of 
works three or four times more numerous can I think be imagined. As it is, a bad. 
effect has been produced by the small works which have been allowed to compete success- 
fully for labour as against agricultural operations. Carelessness of measurements and 
laxness of discipline fckve proved attractive to the workers at a time when they wfire- 
wanted and should have been in the fields. For any superior Revenue staff with its 
hands full of other work to keep up an effective check on numbers of small relief works 
is almost impossible ; yet without this there is no doubt the small works are a potent factoi- 
in the demoralization of the people. Any attempt to meet the stress of an acute famine- 
with small works only would I fee! sure be foredoomed to failure.^' 

These ohservations apply to all districts in the Presidency proper affected by 
famine in 1899-1900. Owing mainly to the difficulty of supervision it would' 
not have been possible to employ the maioiity of people on village works in any 
district. The Commissioner, Iforthern Division, moreover expressed his belief 
that such works in 1000 -viere in cases where a minimum was allowed mere dole- 
camps, and it was not till the second year of famine that it was possible to 
develop on proper lines the system of small w-orks. 

GS. The relief -works undertaken in the Desert portion of Thar and 
Pdrkar, where the number to be relieved was comparatively small, were all 
“ Small Relief Works,” and were can-ied out by Civil agency. Ro special 
establishment ■^vas employed in connexion with them, but the fullest use was- 
made of the services of the tdluka and village establishments. Except on 
the very few special relief works which were provided for high caste Rajputs- 
and their women, the system was one of petty piece-work, and the 

family gang -was the unit dealt with. The rate per 100 cubic feet varied partly 
according to the length of lead, but principally according to the'hardness of the: 
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soil. In Ptii'kar, the soil is often gitavelly or rocky, and high rates had to be 
given for excavation. Niue annas per 100 cubic feet was at first the lowest rate 
paid, but in May, when the Desert people began to return to their homes to be 
in time for the first rain, many came on roKef as a means of passing the time 
until the rains, and it was necessary slightly to increase the task on some tanks ; 
but eight annas per 100 cubic feet was the lowest rate ever paid. Belief works 
wore opened in all four Desort talukas in the last week of September 1899, and 
were finally closed on 31st August 1900. 20 per cent, of the workers were high 
caste Hindus, 7 per cent, high class Mabomadans, 13 per cent, low caste Hindus, 
and 21 per cent, low class Mabomadans, while the remaining 39 per cent, 
consisted of low caste people such as Bhils, Kolis and Menghwars. Generally 
one and never more than two Government subordinates managed the whole work, 
including allotment of tasks, measiu'ements and payments. The Mukhtyarkars 
in person opened each relief work and the Deputy Collector constantly measured 
up work. It is satisfactory to note that not a single case of fraud was 
discovered. 

G9. The account given above has reference to tho first year of the famine 
under report — ^1899-1900. During tho following year relief measures, although 
on a much sinallor scale, had to bo continued in most of the areas originally 
aIVceted. In the Deccan and Kamiltak there was no change in the character of 
works, the bulk of relief being given on large central works whilst small works 
Avere provided for hill tribes and others where necessary. As the organization 
AA'as complete and establishment suflicient and the pressure of famine on the 
people Avas not nearly so severe as in the preceding year, it was not necessary 
in any ease to revert to tho Code system of task work : the intermediate system, 
Avhich had boon Avidcly introduced during tho rains of 1900, was generally 
adopted Avith good results. 

70. In Gujarat however there Avas a change of system in so far that relief 
Avas mainly provided on small works, and largo works occupied a subsidiary 
position. A scheme was first proposed by tho Commissioner, Northern Division, 
in a report dated 16th l>ocembor 1900, on the condition of tho Bara or sea-coast 
villages of tho Broach district and was approA'cd by Government. Eegula- 
tions prescribed for those small village works are quoted in xippendix 27* 
The- system thus sanctioned Avas extended to other parts of Gujardt where 
relief Avorks had to be continued. It was also arranged to haA’e a large central 
Avork for every scarcity area open simultaneously with the small works if 
necessary, or at least ready to be opened as soon as it was found that the small 
AvorksAvero being ovcrcrOAvdcd. It was directed that the rate of payment should 
be kept aa'cII doAAii on small works, csi}ccially after it was fotmd necessary to 
open large Avorks, but that it should be such as would admit of the support of 
dependants from the earnings, that payment should be by results and that no 
minimum should bo alloAA’cd. The general features of the system were that a 
local Panch should be held responsible for general management and should control 
mustering and measuring karkuns; that Public Works sub-overseers should 
select and mark out AA'ork, calculate tasks and check the record of work done, 
and that cashiers shoiAld make payments once a week on fixed days in the 
presence of tho Panch. The scheme was intended to meet the case of those who 
OAA'ing (o physical weakness or for other sufficient reason could not leave their 
homes : persons in good condition and able to leave their villages who were 
prepared to do a normal task for full payment Avere expected to go to large 
works, though no one Avas refused relief on small AA’orks except on the order of 
a' sAiperior officer. But in fact except in Kah-a the great bulk of the Gujardt 
relief Avorkors Avere in this year employed on the small works j the restriction 
which was intended could not bo effectually enforced, and the total number of 
persons requhing employment was never so large that reasonably adequate 
supervision, even Avhen they wore scattered over numerous small works, was 
impossible. Tho Government of India suggested that admission to such 
works should in tho oaso of persons living in their vicinity be limited to 
those who had been selected by a responsible Government officer as seeming 
2»'imd facie to be at tho end of their resources. But the Commissioner, 
Northern Division, pointed out difficulties in the way of adopting this suggestion 
and explained the system of checks in force, urging that the adequate super- 
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vising stafp at liis disposal irould ensure speedy elimination of professional 
•workers and of tliose outside tlie purview of tlie scheme. In the Panch Mahdls, 
where frequent payments ivore absolutely essential, it was arranged that family 
gangs should be set to work upon “ chokdis " of 100 cubic feet and that each 
“ chokdi ” should be paid for upon oomplotion, and with those modifications the 
prescribed regulations were found generally suitable to the peculiar needs of the 
district. 

71. The small works carried out in Gujardt under the scheme described 
above were considered to have been on the whole successfully administered and 
to have attained the object in view. The system •4vas economical, and the 
supervising staff generally adequate: moreover the retention of people near 
their homes enabled them to take immediate advantage of any tomporaiy means 
of livelihood, and the relief given was to a large extent self-adjusting. The 
village Panches however generally proved useless, even when Pdtidam of educa- 
tion and position were available, and the success of the scheme as a whole was 
chiefly due to the fact that the numbers to bo provided for wore never so large 
that the setting out of the tasks and check of the record of work done were 
beyond the capacity of the Public Works Overseers available. 

72. In Gujarat in tho famine of 1900-01 a difficulty arose ouing to the 
prices of “ other items ” not falling in the same proportion as the price of tbo 
staple food-grain on which tho Oodo wages are based. The cash equivalent of 
the wage declined in proportion to the fall in the price of grain, and left very 
little for the purchase of tho grain part of the ration after the ' cost of otlier 
items ” had been deducted. A comparison of the Beady Reckoner and tho 
standard rations for adults, for instance, shows that the maximum wage of 19 
chataks of grain is taken as the equivalent of 12 chataks of grain + “ other items.” 
It follows that these other items arc taken as hoing equal in value to 7 chataks 
of grain. This may he true in an ordinary famine year. But in 1900-01 with 
grain selling at nearly 40 lbs. a rupee, ” other items ” swallowed up 3 pice or 
nearly 15 chataks of tho grain equivalent, and a balance of only 4 or 6 chataks of 
grain was thus left to the labourer. To meet this difficulty tables showing the 
enhanced rates calculated on different prices of grain were prescribed for the 
guidance of Collectors, who were authorised to increase the rates of wages by a 
percentage varying from 10 to 25 per cent, wherever necessary. 

73. Relief works were closed over a large area when rain fell in 1901 
hut the failure of the late rains soon resulted in a renewal of the demand for 
relief. Test works were accordingly reopened in Surat, Khiindesh, Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur, Belgaum, Nasik and Poona, and in all hut the last two distriete they 
were converted into regular relief works. In Northern Gujarat there was 
practically no intermission of relief. Except in Khandesh and the Panch Mahals 
where small works also Avere continued, relief to the able-bodied was given 
almost entirely on large works in 1901-02 and in accordance with the interme- 
diate system : a rest-day Avage, how^ever, was not generally alloAAmd, and payments 
AA'ero made very strictly by results Avith suitable provision for Aveakly persons. 
Tank works as being more capable of close supervision wore preferred to road 
repairs and if small works appeared at any time to bo unduly attractive, speoial 
measures were taken to exact full tasks : in the Panch Maliais, for instance, one 
pice less was paid on small works than on large works, and in spite of this reduc- 
tion and the existence of kitchens on large Avoxks, small works continued to he 
more popular. It was found most convenient in Gujarat to have one large central 
work on which all applicants were received, and when numbers became unAAueldy, 
to make drafts to small sub-works not more than fi.ve miles distant. 

74. In Eehruary 1902 the Government of India with the consent of the 
Bombay Government deputed Mr. B. Robertson, O.I.E., 1. 0. S., to visit tbe 
relief AA'crks in this Presidency. Mr. Robertson’s tour lasted from 2nd March till 
30th April 1902 and extended to Gujardt as well as the districts of Ahmednagar, 
Khiludesh and Bijdpur. His inspection showed that relief was not being- given 
to an extent materially in excess of the necessities of the people, and that all 
reasonable tests were being effectively applied, though there were certain 
minor defects of management in the Ahmednagar district. Some changes of 
minor importance which need not ho mentioned in detail were made after con- 
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siderntion of Mr. Tlobertson’s inspection notes. The question of daily payments 
was the principal point u’hioh it was found necessary to deal with in connexion 
with his tour. 

76. Government throughout the famine insisted, that payments should be System of 
as frequent as possible, but from all parts of the Presidency it was represented payments, 
that •with the establishments available daily payments were impracticable. It 
was clear that when the numbers were large, it was not possible to mate separate 
payment each day to each individual. In 1899-1900 several attempts were 
made to introduce a system of lump payments to gangs, but they resulted in 
numerous complaints that the money was not properly distributed and were 
abandoned. The belief that gangmen could not be trusted to pay to the several 
members of the gang what was due to them was universal and in view of the 
complaints of exactions made by members of establishments higher in the 
social scale seemed to be well founded. But on the advice of Mr. Robertson 
and i\Ir. Younghusband, now Commissioner, Central Division, ‘who had large 
experience in the Central Provinces of the system of payments to a gangman 
chosen by the gang, it was tried in Ahmednagar with more persistence than 
before, and after some diffi-culties were overcome it was reported to work 
satisfactorily. The Collector considered that it conduced to better work and to • 
prevention of fraud, and the advantage of daily payments, which under it become 
possible even when large numbers have to be dealt with, is sufficient to outweigh 
many drawbacks. It was accordingly directed in spite of many objections that 
the system of daily payments to gangmen should be made general. In Gujarat, 
however, daily payments to individuals had with the aid of an enormous establish- 
ment in proportion to the numbers relieved been carried out for a considerable 
time, and in deference to the view of the Commissioner, Northern Division, who 
maintained his distrust of gangmen, and in view of the expectation that relief 
would not be needed for many more months the system was not altered in that 
province. But aU experience tends to show that in case of severe famine over 
a ■nidc area daily payments are possible only if they are made in lump to 
gangs. 

70. Aj)pendix 28 shows the daily average numbers of men, women and Humber of 
children among relief workers in the last week of each month in the famine relief workers, 
years of 189.»-i902 and the percentages of each class to the total numbers. The 
proportions as they stood at different periods in 1899-1900 are compared below 
with those of 1890-97 : — 
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The total utimhers of relief workers during each month of the three years 
of famine and their proportion to the affected population are exhibited in the 
following table : — 
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The numbers continued to rise till April 1900, when the maximum (1,011, £00) 
was reached. In May there was a decline mainly owing to severe outbreaks 
of cholera on the works. The numbers again rose in June and July owing 
to retardation of the monsoon, but declined rapidly from August onward. In 
1896-97 the maximum 306,200 was reached in the month of April 1897, and 
the highest proportion of workers to the affected population was 3’16 as compared 
with 10’06 in 1899-1900. During the second period of famine the maximum 
(282,800) was reached in July 1901, giving a proportion of 3-96 to the affected 
population. In the third year the numbers rose from 32,000 in November 1901 
to 180,700 in March 1902, and a slight fall in April was due to the mhowra and 
mango harvest ; owing, however, to the retardation of the monsoon the highest 
figure of 189,600, giving a percentage of 4’52, was recorded in August, in the last 
week of which month, heavy and most opportune rain speedily reduced the 
numbers. 

77. The percentage proportions employed on different classes of works 
during the entire period of the famine are shown below : — 
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Esponditure on The following Statement shows the recorded expenditure under the 

largo -works. more important heads incurred on famine relief in the Public Works Depart- 
ment during each of the three years of famine : — 
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(0. Ai»|n‘r.«Hx 29 contnijj'; a dcjaih-d list of the ivlicf works carnVd out 
(lurin;: the tlavc veurs of fainiuc in each distrjet and elassed aceordini; to tlicir 
ixtility, and eotitni'-ls the famine e\jieudilure on each work with (ho normal 
cost. In .\]'i'cndi.\ 30 f^hown th<’ famine expenditure and normal o.vpcndi- 
tjtre on dilferent elapses of work in ea<'h district, in the first year of famine the 
value of the work done calenlated at ordinary rates cxtdndinjx iOstablishmcnt 
and ’I'ools and I'iant eharqes is 10 jjer etmt. of the famine cxpendtlnre cxchid- 
inu^ hMahlislimerif, TooK and riant, and untt nitons relief, which proportion is 
almost (fxaetly tlu: same as in the ease of the ItjJlG-O/ famine. The Northern 
Division shows a pereeiitai:o of (IJ aitainst 20 for the (Vntral Division. 'J’hc 
follovnni; are helieved to he the prineipal causes which contrilmtcd to (his 
marlccd diU'ereiicc : — 


Chnrnctcr of ro> 
her works and 
extent of tbetr 
mility. 


(i) 'I'lic rates of wages in ordinary times arc much higher in the Northern 

than in the Central Division. 

(ii) 'J’hc rush on tvorksatid the total number of workers were much greater 
ill the Ceniral Division, as will ho scon from the following figures: — 


Wfj.l- Control 

1 Division. 

1 

! Nortliorn 

! DirSiion. 

•1th Novcnihcr 1899 ... 

Slid Doc.,‘ml)cr 1899 ... .. ... 

Gth .Innunry 1900 

1 

60,811 

19-1,043 

304,G]-1- 

4.1,859 

92,627 

103,810 


(iii) Jn the Confral Division more than half tlio work consisted of luotal 
collection, whereas in tlio Norlhorn Division that work was only ahout o 
per cent. It is mucli easier to sccuro a good outturn on oarth-wovk than 
on metal collection, as on tho former the workers have to keep moving 
1. iar>2— 10 
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1899-1900. 

* 

lOOO-lOOS. 



Works of 
permanoni; 
utility. 

Works of 
temporary 
utility. 

i 

Works of 
doubtful 
utility. 

Total. 

Works of 
permanent 
utility. 

Works 
of tem. 
porary 
utUity. 

1 

Works of i 
doubtful 
utility, j 

Total. 

Bijdpur 

1 

42 

• •• 


43 

50 

80 

• • • 

54 

Belgaum. 

i 

35 

• • • 

13 

36 

49 

••• 

38 

Southern Division ... 

39 

35 1 

• •• 

39 

46 

72 

... 

50 

Total ... 

59 ! 

61 1 

74 

60 

1 

46 1 

21 

... 

39 


Por the whole Presidency the percentage of infructuous expenditure during the 
first period was 60, during the second 39 and for both combined 54. The 
principles on which the classification has been made are explained in two Notes 
by the Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government in the PuhHo Works De- 
partment, which are quoted in Appendix 31 - lu the second and third years of 
famine more favourable results were obtained in the Northern and Central Divi- 
sions especially in the former, whilst in the Southern Division the percentage 
remained virtually the same throughout. The improvement in the two first 
named divisions is probably to he attributed to experience gained both by the 
relief workers and thfi relieving administration as well as to a reduction in the 
amount of metal breaking projects undertaken. The following kinds of works 
hare been classified as being of permanent utility : — 

(1) new irrigation tanks ; 

(2) improvements to existing irrigation tanks ; 

(3) railway embankments ; 

(4) drainage channels ; 

(6) making of new roads, ) where more than mere metal 

(6) improvements to existing roads, S ■ collection was done. 

During the entire three years of famine 118 irrigation tanks in Gujarat were 
put in order by famine labour, of Avhich 78 were in Ahmedahad, 19 in Kaira, 5 
in the Panch Mahdls, 7 in Broach and 9 in Surat. 

80. In accordance with the recommendations of the Famine Commission Relief of mu 
of 1898, special measures were taken for the relief of hill and forest tribes in 
several areas. The proportion of the population of such tribes to the total 
population according to the census of 1891 is shown below : — 


District. 

rccceutsge. 

District- 

Percentage. 

Ahmedahad ... 

• ■ ■ •• • 

0-65 

Nitsik ... ... ... ... 

11-33 

Kaira ... ... 

a • ■ ■ • ■ 

0-06 

Ahmednagar ... 

2-63 

Jfancli Mah&ls 

• • • * • • 

35-19 

Poona ... ... ... 

0-83 

Broach 

aaa aaa 

• 15-89 

Sholapur 

0-05 

Smat 

a a • • • • 

32-44- 

SiitAra 

.0-08 

Thana 


27-12 

Bijapur 

0-04 

Khandesh 

• • a a • a 

17-15 

Belgaum ... ... ... ... 

0-06 


At the end of August' 1899 a Circular was issued callmg the attention of corcmment 
district officers to the recommendations of the Pamine Commission of 1898' cjrenior 
regarding the treatment of the classes referred to, and requesting them to keep, a 
strict watch on them condition and to take luompt measures for their relief, isos. 

The Divisional Commissioners were also authorized to permit wild tribes in the 



Porest ■works 
and otter 
special works 
for hill tribes i 
1889-1900. 
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affected tracts to make free use of forest produce, suck as koney, edible fruits 
aud leaves. g 

81. In tke Panck Mabals tkere were certain circumstances peculiar to tbe 
district wkick added to tke difficulties usually experienced in giving relief to 
these classes. Tke aboriginal tribes in this district do not inhabit a limited 
tract wkick can be readily managed under a special organization : tk^ are ' 
scattered throughout the district ; they do not live in compact villages ; their 
houses or huts are more or less isolated and dotted over wide areas, open country 
and jungle being intermingled. Grain sellers bad moved to kead-ejuarters, and 
shops were few aud far between. Many or perhaps most of the headmen of the 
villages are themselves members of the aboriginal tribes and of no greater 
intelligence than the rest of the community. The village accoimtants are not 
of the best class and there is one only for several villages. Talukddri and 
mehwasi villages, which comprise about one-seventh of the whole district, have 
no village ofdcers at all and the holders, with one or two exceptions, gave no 
assistance in famine relief. The district is also shunned by the usual applicants 
for employment in tbe subordinate grades. Some of these difdoulties had to be 
faced also in the hill tracts of Khandesh. 

82. In October 1899 the Commissioner, Northern Di-nsion, reported that 
the Bhils in the Panch Mahals and the hill-tribes in Thdna were for the time 
provided forj that in the Panch Mabdls tbe relief works were freely resorted 
to, whilst in Tirana there was a very large demand for labour, especially in 
grass cutting. The Commissioner at the same time submitted detailed pro- 
grammes of relief works under Forest Department agency for the employment 
of the hill population of those districts. The works consisted of demarcation 
and repairs of forest boundaries, cutting and extracting dead teak trees, fire 
tracing, purchase of head-loads of firewood, construction of now roads and 
repairs to existing forest roads. Government in sanctioning the grants required 
for tbe works proposed left it to tbe discretion of tbe Commissioner to decide 
when any or all of the works should be started and observed as follows : — 

“ In deference to tbe Ciommissioner's objection to a grain wage Govomment •will 
not for the present indst on grain payments. But the piineiples laid down in paragraph 
489 of the (1898) Famine CommisEion'’s Beport referred to in paragraph 7 of the Oom- 
missioDer's memorandum should be carefully borne in mind, and grain payments introduced if 
the necessity for them is made apparent by any falling off in condition on the part of the 
labourers which is traceable to defect in their dietary.” 

The execution of similar forest works was also authorized in tbe Poona, 
Klutndesb and Siitara districts for tbe benefit of tbe bill tribes. It was at the 
same time directed that arrangements for tbe control and supervision of the 
work should, as far as possible, be made in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Famine Commission, that in view of the kind of supervision which 
could he exercised and the difficulty of prescribing tasks great caution should 
be exercised in' fining, and that if forest muts were available tbe scale of wages 
should be reduced. 


83. Tbe extent of relief given on forest , works in 1899-1900 will be seen 
from the subjoined table : — 


nutnet. 

Total nnits relieved. 

Total expenditure. 

Cost per nnst. 




Bs. 

A. 

P- 

Panch Mahdls ... 


22,900 

3,960 

2 

4 

Th&na 


63,470 

9,314 

. 2 

H 

SatSra 

• » » • 

9,627 

1,000 

1 

8 

Khdndcsh 

• «» ••• 

34,225 

6,906 

3 

S 

Poona ... 

... 

103,347 

16,239 

2 

6 


Total ... 

233,569 

87,419 

2 

7 


The collection of cassia bark in tbe Baddmi tdluka of tbe Bijapur district 
was also carried out as a relief work by the Forest Department. Besides forest 
irorks which were available to a very limited extent, other small works under 
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Civil agency as previously described were opened in the several districts for tbe 
employment of wild tribes near their homes. 

84. In 1900-01 also forest works and village tank works for wild tribes 1900-19 oi. 
were continued wherever possible. During the monsoon of 1901 many of the 

Bhils in the Panoh MahiUs found occupation in the killing of rats, which 
devastated the fields and destroyed the crops. They were paid at first Be. 1 for 
100 rats killed, and subsequently when they worked in gangs imder supervision 
Be. 1 for 64 rats. In Khandesh, moreover, it was found necessary for a time to 
raise the Code scale of wages for the Bhil workers, under circumstances thus 
explained by the Collector : — 

“ The Bhil is at all tames a ]3Z3' person and bitter experience has shown that he will 
rather starve than work for a low wage. The result is that when works are opened and 
the Bhil can hold out no longer, he comes on to them in reduced condition. It is this we 
want to avoid. My Assistant tells me that the Shahada Bhils have nothing to eat and are 
living on the proceeds of dacoity, and that in East Taloda, where there is little mhowra, 
the Bhils are hard up. They would not, however, come on works for one anna, which is the 
wage they would get according to the famine table. As yon know their intelligence is 
limited and thej- cling obstinately to the idea that because two annas is their normal wage, 
one anna will buj' them only half a meal. It is easy to say ‘ reduce tbe tasks by 2b per 
cent.,^ but this does not get over the difiSculty. What I want is power to raise the Code 
wages by 25 or even 50 per cent., if 1 think it necessarj’’ to save the people from semi- 
starvation. It will be the cheapest in the end and there will be only two months for work 
if the rains are timely and suflScient. 

“ The present time and up to the end of June is the critical period for these hill tribes. 

The grass seed is over, the mhowra almost done and the forest roots and vegetables will 
not be available till a fortnight after the first good showers. Yet so averse are these 
people to work that they will rather starve than earn a pittance. As it is, it is difficult to 
get them to come for increased wages. They deteriorate rapidlj’ under such conditions, 
and should the rains hold off, are surp to die in numbers. Everything possible should- 
therefore be done to get them to work.” 

In tbe circTimstauces stated above the Collector was authorized as a special case 
to exceed the limit (26 per cent.) of increase permissible under the Famine Code 
so far and so long as he might find it absolutely necessary to prevent the Bhils 
falling into reduced condition. The favourable rates of wages thus granted 
were, however, discontinued in August 1901 after sufllcient rain had fallen. 

85. During the third year of famine, small works were maintained for hill iBOi-ieoa. 
and forest tribes. In the Panch Mahals the Bhils had learnt to work steadily ; 

but the Naikdas were still somewhat intractable and for them special ganging 
and a 50 per cent, reduction in tasks were provided as well as kitchens for 
their children even on village works. In Ahmednngar district a few small 
works were specially opened for the hill people in the hot weather and during 
the monsoon. In parts of Khandesh also the condition of the Bhils made it 
necessary to arrange some small forest works on a special scale of wages with 
payments partly in kind. The hill people on large relief works were throughout 
the three years exempted from being fined down to the penal wage. The tasks 
for such people were also reduced wherever necessary, generally by 25 per cent, 
for earth-work and 60 per cent, for metal breaking : it was further directed that' 
in the casn of these people drafting to works far from their homes should be 
avoided. 

86. In January ISOO klessj’s. N. Futehally and Company, a firm of Bom- other forms of 
bay merchants, were permitted to employ famine labour on the work of extract- oymen . 
ing fibre from the aloe plants growing on the banks of canals in the Deccan. 

The work was considered by the district officers to be distinctly useful as a means 
of employing labour. The* firm had in all 2,800 machines at work in parts of 
Poona, AJimednagar and Kasik districts, each machine requiring from 3 to 4 
hands. More than 10,000 people were thus employed for several months, and 
after the hands had become practised, the wages earned varied from eight annas 
to one rupee per machine per day. 

S'/. With a view to meet the deficiency of water supply, the usual works for 
expedients of making water holes in suitable localities, damming up rivers, 
sinking new temporary wells, clearing and deepening existing wells and supply, 
removing silt from tanks with natural springs were resorted to in all districts. 

Special giants were made by Government for these purposes, and expenditure 
was also incurred on the same objects from Local Funds. The general practice 
Tvas fer the Taluka Local Board Overseer to decide in what way water could 
B 1352—11 
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Espcndimro. 


''.'r’.plovt'iior.t 

l-.i'ri'ir on 
•.■■■••’; hinUlni:. 


best and most cheaply be reueUed ; bo then drew np estimates which when sanc- 
tioned were given to the village officers who carried ont the work by local 
labour and wero held responsible for its duo completion. In some places the 
works were carried out by petty contract and wore jealously watched by the 
^'illagers. Employment *^was thus provided for some time for large numbers of 
people in their own villages. 

88. The amounts expended on such works are shown below 



i 

1 

1809-1900. 1 

1000.1991. 

1091-1909. 

niV.rict. 

j 

} 

( 

GoTcrnmcat. ; 

Local 

Fuuits, 

Govcrnuicnt. 

Lccal 

Fumla. 

OovcfniHOnt. 

Local 

Funds. 


f 

1 

} 

1 

Ils. I 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Alimcdahad 


3.324 ! 
1 

... 

2,816 

450 

8,984 

307 

IvQirsi ••• ••• 

...< 

2,092 

... 

507 

2,128 

8,422 

1,723 

raiiLh JIahslls ... 

1 

• • • 

1,-113 

... 

1,034 

... 

16,699 

5S2 

) broach 

... 

2,310 

... 

4,434 

2,609 

6,291 

3,888 

Surat 

1 

... 

1.124 

2,249 

8,015 

7,478 

4,277 

10,411 

Tlmna 


... 

37,000 

• «» 

• •• 

• • ft 

• ■ • 

Khmitlcsh' 

««• 

18.000 

• •• 

1,400 


3,102 

2,531 

^USltv <«« ««« 


5,000 

... 

20,740 

... 

8,121 

1,784 

Ahinednagar ... 

... 

9,500 

0,500 

80,720 

1 ' 

... 

40,118 

1,090 

Pooua 


9,795 

10,695 

8,831 

1,709 

3,952 

4,933 

Slioinpur 

... 

-1,000 


9,565 

ft • • 

22,043 

• •• 

Sdldra 

... 

0,500 


1,689 

721 

• •• 


Hijiipur 

... 

1,280 

13,335 

18,000 

... 

13,322 

... 

bclgaum 



2,:540 

5,000 

20 

7,198 

4,064 

Total 

• •• 

61,347 

75,12.5 

1,08,351 

15,175 

1,43,189 

31,293 


Tho attention of district officers was called in January 1900 to a letter from 
Mr. J. E. Whiting published in the ncwsj)apers in which ho recommended the 
! root ion of a series of bands with puddled trenches in ndlas still holding Avalor 
U' a means of preserving the su]>ply and preventing leakage. Orders wore also 
i'sncd granting certain concessions to owners of private avgIIs wlio allowed the 
public to draw water for domestic consumption, and wherever people of low 
ea^te were to he supplied from these wells, Government undertook the expense 
of providing special water carriers- 


Tiie groat imjiortancc of assisting land-holders to discover and utilize 



V. .•11- o-tfior out of thf’ir own resource^ or wit'i the aid of takavi. 

'-!>j .'iri'.o.int of lls. j were allotted for this purpose to all the districts in tiio 
i ;..n : but the sohomedid not as a rule find favour with land-owncr.s, though 
f-.-v,' exj’-jriments mndo gave for the most part encouraging results. 



00. Altliougli tlio oflicors oE tlio Public Works Dcpartmout •wore of opinion -A-rtosian 
that there was no liopo of finding artesian supplies of water except possibly in 
Northern Gujarat and that a largo expenditure on borings would not be justified, 
the subject was regarded of such iuiportanco that it was determined to consult 
the well known expert Mr. AV. Santo* Crimp, M.Inst.C.B. He reported in 
.Tan nary 1000 that nowhere in the Presidency had ho been able to discover any 
formations that aiforded a remote hope that artesian wells would be successful. 

Mr. Santo Crimp’s report is quoted at length in Appendix 32. A month 
or so later, the Director of Geological Survey, Mr. Gricsbach, suggested that a 
bore-hole one thousand feet dceji might bo sunk in KdthiawSr near Wadh- 
wiin, where a deep seated supply of water might possibly bo found. Government 
however eonsidered that the chance of success was remote apart from the further 
considerations that an artesian well would bo unable to compete with ordinary 
wells for irrigation inu’poses and that the cost of thus supplying villages with 
drinking water would be prohibitive. 

91. Poring operations by means of jumping bars and apparatus specially Boring opera- 
pnrohased wore carried out inexpensively and generally with success at various 
places in Ahmeduagar, Sholapur and Hijtlpur districts, whilst at Khdrdghoda 
water was cheaply and expeditiously obtained by moans of an “ Abyssinian 
Tube" wcU. In i901-02 special facilities were aiforded to the people in Gujarat 
in the way of expert advice where possible, and country made boring apparatus 
was distributed in rural tracts. 


VI-H (2<f). — G ovkhxmbxt Gratuitous Kelief. 


92. The gratuitous relief given at the cost of the State consisted of — 

(a) Grant of doles which wore given generally in the shape of dry rations 
or cooked food aud sometimes in cash in villages to i)ersons eligible 
for such relief under the pronsions of the i'amine Code or under 
special orders of Goveinmont. 

{b) Rcliof to non-working cluldroa and other dependants on relief workers. 

(c) llclief in poor-houses. 


Kinds of 
gratuitous 
relief given. 


93. The principle that all necessitous cases must be relieved promptly 
was inculcated from the very commeneement of the famine. The follou-ing 
orders issued by the Commissioner, Central Division, to the Collectors in his 
division wore circulated on August 3lst, 1S!)9, to the other Commissioners and 
Collectors ; — 


General 

instructions. 


“ In the i)rosonl letter I wish to dr.'iw your special attention to the necessity of a 
careful orijanization for the adniinislratiou of uratuitom relief. I request you will be 
flood enough to submit the outlines of a seheino for your district based on the rules of the 
Famine Code, after your Assistants havo made a rapid tour in their charges and have 
communicated to you the results of their observation as to the time when and the localities 
in which such relief is lilrcly to be recpure.l. Your report should be submitted with ns little 
delay as jKiFsiblo, aud in the meautimo the tiiluka and village oflicors slnuld receive 
stringent oiilcrs to watch for and promptly relieve individual cases of distress. They 
shonid be waniotl tliat they will ho held rosponsibb for anj' de.ath from starvation or 
suffering dangerous to life which could h.avj been avoided by rc.asonablo exertions on their 
part. Arr.uigemcnts should also he made for a careful sonitiuy of the death-rate by 
^I.'imlatditrs and Divisional oflicer.«.” 


In additioQ a Circular hy the Colloctor of Ahmodnagav containing instruc- 
tions to village oflicors in rogard to village inspection, &c., was comultmicatM' 
to other Collectors on January 20th, 1900, with an intimation that instructions 
of similar purport should he issued in each alTocted district. The Circular 
clearly explained that the chief duties of the village officers were to reside 
continuously in their villages, to visit every house daily and inquire into cases 
of sickness and destitution, to send distressed villagers to relief works, to enter 
on the register persons entitled to the dole, and to search .out wanderers and 
send them to their village or a work, after temporarily relieving them when 
necessary. 

9-1. AYith the opening of relief works gratuitous village relief on a small Commencement 
scale was commenced in most of the affected districts. In the earlier stages it relief 

was directed that such relief should be ou a scale strictly commensurate'^ with 
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actual requiremeuts aud tliat great caution should he ohserved in the distribution 
* of it until the resort of the labouring classes in considerable numbers to relief 
urorks demonstrated the necessify for such a measure. In accordance with these 
orders gratuitous relief was at first strictly confined to the classes of .people 
eligible for it imder Section 57 of the famine Code, viz., children, the infirm 
and old, cripples and house-ridden people and those necessarily required to 
attend on them. Such relief rras given by Government in alienated villages 
also as indmddra "with a few honourable exceptions entirely neglected their 
responsibilities in this respect. 

95. In all villages where gratuitous relief was given, dole committees were 
formed under Section 56 of the Famine Code to regulate its distribution. ' The 
dole registers were prepared by village officers in accordance with the instruc- 
tions issued and were checked by Circle Inspectors in the course of their weekly 
visits as also by Kelief Aval Karkuns and other superior officers. The District 
Medical Officer in the course of his inspection fours took particular care to see 
that every person eligible for relief was entered on the dole register. In several 
districts, however, it was found that village officers were either afraid of 
responsibility and shirked it or else evinced a lack of discrimination which 
resulted in the admission to relief of many ineh'gible persons : village committees 
also exercised nothing more than a nominal control. The dole consisting 
of the cheapest staple food-grain was given daily in all villages in which 
the village accountant and grain-dealer were both resident, and once a week in 
places where this convenience did not exist. In hilly tracts and other places 
where grain shops were few, grave difficulties were experienced, but it was 
generally found convenient to form groups of villages and to make a weekly 
distribution from one central village : where this was not possible the dole was 
given in cash. In the case of destitute respectable persons the dole was delivered 
at their homes. 

96. Concurrently with measures under Section 67 of the Code, stejjs were 
taken to enter inferior village servants on the dole register under Section 60. 
The following general orders were issued on the subject on a reference from 
the Collector of Ahmedabad : — 

" It is in accordance with Section 60 of the Famine Belief Code to enter on the dole 
register such of the inferior village servants as are required to stay in the villages for the 
performance of their duties, but of course it is intended that the full dole should be given 
cnly to those whose ordinary remuneration, being from land or perquisites, is stopped in a 
year of famine. Government have no objection to tbe substitution of a cash payment, and 
as the rabi of Es. 3 would represent at the present range of prices nearly the money value 
of the gratuitous ration, it may be adopted, although a smaller cash allowance has been 
held to suffice in other parts of the Presidency. The number of village watchmen to be 
regarded as enough for the performance of tbe duties may be determined in the manner 
suggested by the Collector of Ahmedabad, and the cash remuneration of such as do not 
ordinarily drew Its. 3 per mensem may he made up to that amount. This remuneration 
is for the snhsistence of the inferior village servants personally. Their wives and children 
who are fit for work should in accordance with Government Eesolution No. 10802, dated 
16th December 1896, work for their living on the nearest relief work or in other ways, 
and other dependants will receive relief according to other provisions of the Code.^' 

The number of village servants retained in each village was determined on 
a consideration of its population, area and importance. The following table 
shows the daily average number of inferior -village servants given the dole in 
the affected districts for the period from September 1899 to November 1900 : — 
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District- 
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Months. 


A3ixnedab&d 

11 

225 

Snrat 

10 

G83 

Poona 

12 

2,6C5 

Koira 

14 

S93 

Ehdndesh 

12 

2,950 

SboUpcT 

10 

2.433 

Panch Mahals 

14 

165 

Kdtlk 

9 

.331 

Sdtdm 

9 

188 

Brrach 

14 

1,912 

AhmednagaT 

14 

3,290 

Bijdpar — • 

10 

' 1,231 
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Similav relief was continued whore necessary during the two succeeding years, 
hut the figures have not been separately recorded. 

97. Tn Deoomber 18i)9 it was reported .that several Local Board schools 
in Kaira district might have to l)o closed unless relief was given to the children 
of the very poor among tlic lower classes to enable thorn to continue their atten- 
dance. It M'as accordingly directed that cooked food should bo supplied to 
children unfit for work whoso ])aronts wore employed on famine relief works or 
wore ihemselvos gratuitously relieved and therefore unable to maintain them. 
'I’hc daily average number of children relieved as compared Avith the daily 
average attendance at such schools in the Kaira district from March to Septem- 
ber 1900 is shoAvn below : — 


Months. 




Attendance. 

Uclier. 

-Maroli 11)00 

• • • 


... 252 

15 

April 

1) 

• • ■ 


... 012 

83 

May 

M 

«*• 

••• 
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92 
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a 

• • • 

••• 
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98 

.Tilly 

}i 


« • • 

... . 530 
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Auii^iisl. 


■ • • 


... 458 

112 

Scjilmilipr 

a 

... 

• •• 

356 
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Such relief was given in Broach and Bijapur districts also. 

ns. As soon as famine operations commenced it was directed that child- 
ren unlit for work and adult dc])cndauts of rcliof workers should bo relieved 
by cooked food at kitchens established on the works unless there were dillioulties 
in starting kitchens, in which case cash allowances on the Code scale should bo 
given. Kitchens were accordingly opened on most of the relief AA'orks. The 
inmates were as far as possil)lc kept in the kitchen enclosure and all recipients 
wore regularly mustered and ganged : food was distributed at fi.vcd hours, the 
water supply and sanitary arrangements were carefully watched, and special 
treatment was given to tho emaciated and the sick. The kitchen ration was on 
the scale laid down for the gratuitously relieved, and tho cheapest staple food- 
grain Avas regularly used, Avith tho oxcept.ion that Rangoon rice, Avhich was for 
some time the cheapest, AVas introduced only Aindor tho guidance of the District 
!Mcdical Olliccr and aa'us gcncraily alternated with other grain. Diet AA’as as far 
as possible varied and the food given AA'as readily eaten. 

99. Prom a A'cry early stage in tho famine Government expressed a desire 
that gratuitous village relief should bo given as far as possible in tho shape of 
cooked food in kitchens on Avorks and in poor-houses. It aa'os explained that 
some recipients Avould not ho able lo loavo their homos and that no absolute rule 
could bo laid down, but that as far as local circumstances permitted cooked 
food should be preferred Avhon it eould bo given Avith convenience and 
economy. The special object of these orders was not to create an additional test, 
hut to secure all the cheeks of constant supervision against capricious admission 
and improper expenditure ; it Avas at the same time recognized that distribution 
of well cooked food aaus less liable to abuse in other respects since it onsm'cd 
that parents did not consume their children’s dole and tha a whole family did 
not subsist to tho common injury on a dolo meant for a sitngle member of it. 
In Aullages, therefore, Avithin reasonable distance of a poor-house or kitchon the 
distribution of dry dolo Avas generally restriotpd to such infirm persons in need 
of relief as could not loavo their homos and to inferior village serA'^ants entitled 
to it on account of their retention for village service, while others eligible for 
tho dolo Avhethor dependants or not had to go for their food to the nearest poor- 
liouso or kitchon, provided it was not at a greater distance than three miles 
from their homos : such of those as had fixed homes wore not compelled to 
reside in tho poor-house or kitchen. It was further directed that though relief 
by cooked food should bo given so far as it was convenient and practicable 
and people could not bo allowed to soloot the form of assistance they preferred, 
genuine scruples must be rospooted, and also that it persons entitled to the dole 
Avho could walk to a kitohou pertinaoiously refused to leave their homes, they 
must ho admitted to tho dolo in their villages. On a report from Khdndesh that 
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riflmi«sion to kitelieus on worlts was refused except to persons specialtv drafted 
to them, it was pointed out that orders for the immediate relief of those requirin': 
it v.-ere applicable in the case of kitchens on works to people iircapahlc of 
work as well ns to others, and that no rules or orders should be so interpreted 
titat food should he refused to those who were sufFcrini: from the want of 
it, though infirm and homeless people should suhsequentTy he sent to a poor- 
house. 

1 00. Arra.ogcments wem made for the supply of milk for emaciated iufauts 
in 1; it (‘hens on relief works ; whore fresh milk could not be ]irocurod coudcaseil 
inillc Avas sup]tlicd. All nursing mothers who were required to work rocoivwl 
in addition to the wage they earned a cash allowance of one pice daily for every 
infant in arras. Children who though Aveaned were too young to leave their 
inoiiiers were taken iiy the latter to tlic kitchens in the morning and evening for 
food unle.ss tliero Avas any insAipcrahlc difQculty, in which ease arrangement a\;\.s 
niadc fordi-stributing food to them on the Avorks. Nxirsing mothers not required 
to Avork Averc ordinarilv relieved hv cooked food, receiving the maximum ration 
if the infant Avas not rclicA'cd scparatch', and if it aaws, the minimum ratiou. 

] 01 . The establishment of kitchens on works made poor-honscs unnecessary 
in some districts in the earliest stages of the famine, hut the increase of destitu- 
tion, wandcfring and immigration demanded the speedy institution at largo 
centres like Ahmcdaliad and Broach of asjdnms for homeless wanderers, mori- 
bund immigrants, abandoned cripples, deserted children and orphans, inA'cterato 
beggars and the like. Tlio dates on which the first poor-honse was started in 
('aeh district and the maximum number open in 1899-1900 as compared with 
that in lS9()-97 arc given hcloAv : — 


r;sri-i. 
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1« 
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3 

G 
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0 
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6 
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3 

2 
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1 
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SOtli June 1900 

3 

1 
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... nWi Jiin*' 19P0 

n 

m ••• 
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21 

29 

K1 

U'.hArrUU'O -. 

ir. 

Tliaranil TirVar 
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8 

... 


llio p(X)r-liouscs in liijapur were used to a great extent as Aillagc kilclions and this 
fact explains the largo number of such institutions in that as compared Avith other 
district''. There Avas unfortunately considerable delay in this respect in AA'ostern 
Kh:b(desli, Avhere the Assistant Collector in charge of Taloda and Sliabada 
t.ilukas AAns \mder tlio im]»ression that jioor-house operations could not be 
enrametn^od Amtil a grant for the purpose was actually sanctioned, and furtlinr 
I' ss f)f time Avas c.nii.siid by a misunderstanding resulting in correspondence 
a" regards substituting poor-hou.so relief for gratuitous relief in villag*.*?. 

Averc generally established at bead-quarter stations and also 
■it several other jirornirienfc centres in each of the afTccted districts c-xcept 



\o inir,at'‘s atLo Avi-re recovering condition, and tho.se Avbo bc'^'irne fit for 


fr/in time to time draft(;d to the ncarc.st relit;f AVork*. 
(. - o'” l.igU cT'te ’.Ter'* nliTay-. emjiloyt.-d Avhere necessary. To each p'Xjr- 

j ...o, - } •...-p.t.al Av:,s -.-i.fj e.-jrarato* Avards or quarters for di.arrhfna and 

‘ I' ‘T-.v^s and iyiiig-in (ase.s : blankets, fresh or eonden'-ed 
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milk, Mellin’s food, stimulants and small luxuries were provided at the cost of the 
State or from charitable funds. Every endeavour was made to keep the poor- 
house and its surroundings clean and to enforce the use of latrines. Wherever 
possible Dharamshalas and the like were utilized as poor-house quarters ; in 
other cases temporary structures of bamboo matting were erected on a carefully 
chosen site and measures were taken to secure that they should be water-tight and 
free from damp in the rains. The very greatest difloLculties were found in the 
management of these institutions, especially in Gujarat, owing chiefly to three 
somewhat incongruous characteristics of the average inmate, who was in the 
first stage unwilling to come in, in the second stage unwilling to stay in, and in the 
third stage, when acoirstomed to free meals and comparative idleness, unwilling 
to go out. A love of liberty combined with a dislike of regular work and a 
passion for begging induced hundreds of emaciated and half starved wanderers 
to cling to the streets : it was only by the most strenuous efforts that they could 
be collected and removed to the poor-house, and the majority exhausted every 
device to escape on the way. When safely admitted, even hospital patients who 
appeared to be in a helpless condition were • often detected in attempts to creep 
out or crawl out at night, and efi'orts were frequently made to ent or dig a 
passage of escape. On the other hand, when inmates were sufficiently recovered 
for despatch to a relief work, the majority would disappear on the way or desert 
the work after the period of daily wages or favoured treatment had exphed, and 
return to their old haunts to be once more rescued and confined when discovered 
in a worse condition than before. The strain upon these institutions in Gnjarat 
may partly be gauged from the fact that there were 3,670 persons being relieved 
daily in Ahmedabad poor-house alone by the end of December 1899, and 
successive months saw this number rise steadily to 10,694 in the following April, 
by which time the proportion of poor-house inmates to relief workers was 8 per 
cent, in both Ahmedabad and Panch Mahals districts. 

102. The task of ooUeoting and confining in poor-houses emaciated wan- 
derers, the greater proportion of whom were immigrants, was throughout the 
period of acute distress a severe tax on the energies of local officers : during 
the cholera epidemic of 1900, however, it became absolutely necessary to adopt 
more stringent measures for dealing Avith such persons. On May 1st, 1900, the 
Commissioner, Northern Division, reported that the number of starving destitute 
people round the city of Ahmedabad was appalling, that they would neither 
AA ork nor go to the poor-houses if they had to stay in them, and that cholera 
had broken out in neighbouriug districts and in the Ahmedabad poor-house. 
The following general orders regarding the treatment of destitute -wanderers 
Avere accordingly issued : — 

" The Commissioner, Northern Division, has already been authorized by telegram to 
direct that all destitute wanderers he taken by force if necessary to a poor-house and com- 
pelled to stay there unless or until they are able and grilling to work. In the Gujardt 
districts, where cholera is prevailing in an epidemic form, a notification under the Epidemic 
Diseases Act woald place the legality of this course beyond question. But His Excellency 
the Governor in Council considers that similar action should be taken wherever there is 
acute famine and that it is justified by the fact that it constitutes the only effective means 
of saving the lives of these people. In the Beport of the Indian Famine Commission of 
ISSO, Volume III, page 181, it is stated with reference to suggestions to give power of 
compulsion by legislation ; — ‘ It does not appear, however, that the absence of this legal 
authority hampered officers to any material extent in doing what they felt to be the Avisest 
and most humane thing for these paupers.’ It has generally been assumed that a poor- 
house as distinct from a kitchen is a place where ordinary inmates are compelled to reside, 
and effect should be given everywhere to this principle.” 

Stops were taken to iprovide additional officers from the Military, Police, 
Salt and other Departments for the purpose of searching villages for reduced 
Avanderers and despatching them to poor-houses, and tbe Commissioner was also 
requested to enlist the serAuoes of any non-official gentlemen for the purpose. It 
was at the same time directed that able-bodied people who showed no distinct 
signs of physical deterioration need not be interfered -with, but that the assistr 
auce of the police should be obtained in gathering destitute wanderers into poor- 
houses, whilst such as Avere able to work but not likely to go to tbe ordinary 
relief works should so far as AA-as practicable in accordance Avith Section 123 (a) of 
the Pamine Code be required to work near poor-houses. Again, in July 1900, the 
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detention of destitute n-andereis and the employment of sufficient establishment 
for the purpose •were emphasized as measures necessary to secure that such 
people should he rescued before they rrere past recovery : village kitchens also 
vrere treated as poor-houses for the time being, and arrangements were 
made where practicable to keep in their vicinity all indigent persons found 
wandering near them, until other means of subsistence might be available. 
In addition a regular system of ambulance search parties was organized with 
excellent results in Ahmedabad and other Gujarat districts. A few institutions 
were conducted as poor-houses b.Y private persons with partial success ; but 
it has been clearly proved that indiscriminate charity and the absence of 
constant supervision tend only to aggravate the evils which poor-houses are 
designed to remedy. In several districts valuable assistance was rendered 
by Missionaries and Native gentlemen in the capacity of Honorary Superin- 
tWents, whilst at many large centres European ladies did their utmost 
to alleviate suffering and sickness in Government poor-houses. A record of 
numbers in poor-houses for the whole period of famine will be found in para- 
graph 120 infra, 

103. Throughout the first year of famine extraordinary efforts were made 
to induce able-bodied people in the backward classes of Gujarat to accept relief 
on the terms offered : but at a very early stage it was reported that many 
people such as the Hharslla Kolis in Kaira and the Bhils in the Panch Mahals 
were showing a decided reluctance to work and that the choice lay between 
facing an enormous mortality and facing a dole list which meant practically 
the pauperisation of whole districts. Some of the Kslliparaj classes in Surat 
actually wounded themselves in order to become entitled to the dole whilst others 
fled from the Inspectors who visited villages for the purpose of putting eligible 
people on the dole list. Similar difficulties had to be faced to a less extent in 
other parts of the Presidency besides Gujardt. In forwarding a report of the 
District Medical Officer of Kaira in which he suggested the allowance of half 
dole in certain cases, the Collector observed on January 13th, 1900, that in many 
parts of the district there were to be found able-bodied men who stated openly 
that they preferred starvation in their village to work outside it, that the ■ 
treatment of this class was one of the most difficult problems of famine adminis- 
tration, that to leave them alone would in all probability be fatal, ivhile to 
relieve them gratuitously or to provide small works in their villages would 
involve demoralization of the whole of the distressed population. The Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, further pointed out that the ratio of the 
numbers on village dole to numbers on relief works W’as already nearly 
10 per cent, and expressed an opinion that it was impossible to give way to 
people who obstinately refused to go to work, though as long as they persisted 
there must of course be distress and deterioration. In the Besolution recorded 
on this correspondence it was stated that the view expressed by the Commis- 
sioner was in accordance with the policy of Government that a labour test must 
be insisted upon in the case of the able-bodied requiring relief. The obstinacy - 
of the lower classes especially in Gujarat continued however to increase the 
difficulties of the situation, which are sufficiently illustrated by the following 
extracts from reports of the Collectors of Surat, Panch Mahals and Ahmed- 
nagar : — 


" "While recently touring I found the condition of the Kdliparaj in many villages 
misemhle. Many had been to the relief works at Karanj two or three times but had 
returned. Thej' alleged that (i) they could not earn sufficient, {it) the climate did 
not agree with them, (ji») the weekly payments did not suit them, (t») the distance of 
the work from their villages was too great, (r) they could not leave their cattle and houses, 
as the cattle and houses would be looted by the Bhils. With a view to remove the* 
difficulties (n) and (tr) the Areth tank was opened. The difficulty («/) has been removed 
by ordering bi-wcekly payments and by ordering that reduced persons who had left the 
work once and were not, therefore, really eligible for treatment as new-comers should be 
treated as new-comers. In spite of these measures the numbers have not increased. The 
taluka officers and myself drafted altogether some 500 people and sent them in charge of 
peons to the work but the majority left the work after staying only for a fortnight. The 
truth is I think that Kaliparaj find the conditions of life on a relief work almost intolerable; 
they have to work steadily under discipline; they find it difficult to obtain fuel as readily 
as they do at home ; they are obliged to live together in large herds ; they are incapable of 
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snslainecl esertion for a lon^ time. So they prefer to eke out an existence at their homes 
hy tiaveDing long distances into the forests to sweep up grass chaff and sell their day's 
gatherings for one anna, 'fhoy have no fear of death or starvation and seem to be quite 
callous to the sufferings of their children. I repeatedly asked people with emaciated 
children to go to .Kaianj but they absolutely declined and when I sent for a cart to take 
them they wept and eventually disappeared. The taluka officers have been instructed to 
carry out the instructions contained in paragraph (/) of Section 49 of the Pamine Code. 

But the numbers on the dole have considerably increased.” (Surat Collector’s No. F. 

1243, dated May 10th, 1900.) 

" I am convinced that in cveiy village in the district people know where work is to be 
got and cvciy possible effort is made to induce them to go to work. Until now thousands 
have bren living on flesh and on the sale-proceeds of cattle and small bundles of grass, 
leaves and wood but thej’’ cannot continue at it as nearly all the available cattle are killed 
off or have died and grass and leaves becomo scarce day by day. These people are not 
eligible for gratuitous relief according to Section 57 of the Code and under Section 61 
they should be told that if they persist in not going to work they will not receive relief. 

The people knoAV that they cannot save their cattle yet the}' will not leave them in some 
cases and people with nothing to keep them at home persist in stoppmg and trying to feed a 
family of 4 or 5 on as many picc a daj'. I therefore suggested that people who have cattle 
and are reall}* in want should be allowed a dole for one member to look after the cattle. I 
hope the others may be induced to go to the relief works but I am bound to say I do not 
believe thej* will. The Bhil in particular is wonderfull}' generous in sharing his food with 
his relations and it is more likel}' than not that a whole family will try to live on an allow- 
ance calculated for one caretaker, the result being in that case a retarded but certain .dete- 
rioration of the entire household. A minor difficulty in the way is that in very few villages 
are there shops so that it is imiiracticablc to give a daily allowance of grain. I therefore 
propose to give the dole in cash and in order to prevent the whole amount being spent at 
once as would be the case if the allowance were paid monthly in advance, T propose that 
Circle Inspectors should distribute it at central villages once a week or once a fortnight. I 
do not think it is any use trying to establish central kitchens, as the people will not come 
to them and I could not get reliable men to put in charge of them if people would come. 

I must confess that I can adduce scarcely any argument in favour of the proposal. 

The works in the district are all on the task work sj'stem with a minimum wage aud there 
is a kitchen or a poor-house within easy reach of every village. My proposal is merely an 
attempt to combat the obstinacy of the people and to prevent the enormous mortality 
which must result from carrying out the perfectly fait Code principle that an able-bodied 
man must work for the relief he requires.” (Pauch Mahdls Collector’s No. 2029, dated 
6th April 1900.) 

" One of the difficulties of dole administration is the able-bodied loafer. He is fit 
for work, but he will not go to it, and hangs about the village, idle. Sometimes he or 
she is mean enough to subsist on his or her children’s dole. For when such male and 
female shirkers are so fortunate as to have children, these naturally lose condition as their 
parents have themselves not enough to eat and so of course nothing at all for their ehildren. 

To save the lives of the little ones they are put on Government dole. This the parents 
promptly annex, in whole or in part ; so that we have the whole family loafing and losing 
condition through living on the dole of a few children. I have authorized the children 
in such cases being sent right away to a kitchen, even if their parents do not go. This 
will at least ensure the ehildi'en being properly fed, and may drive the loafer to the relief 
work.” (Ahmednagar Collector’s No. D.-606, dated 7th Itlay 1900.) 

Every x’l’Acticable measiu'e was taken to administer relief satisfactorily to 
snch people as preferred to starve rather than to conform to conditions which 
were necessary to prevent general demoralization. The Code principles were 
so far rela'sed as to allow the grant of dole to persons without other means of 
subsistence employed in keeping alive agricultural cattle, and special efforts 
were made to get on the lists people who had become incapacitated for work 
by insufficient food. Special attention was given also to the not uncommon 
tendency of persons falling iU on relief works to return to their villages on 
account of their disbelief in European medicine and distrust of hospital treatment, 
and local orders were issued ensuring that they should receive the dole on reach- 
ing their homes. These orders were approved ; it was however pointed out that g ^ 22^^ 

great care was required to prevent others being thereby induced to leave the anted isti May 
works, and that every effort should be made to persuade the sick to remain 
for treatment where practicable in their huts in the camp. 

104. Timely orders had been issued as regards expansion of gratuitous g. b. Ko. 2128 , 
relief to cultivators and their dependants in the rains, when virulent aud 
widespread outbreaks of cholera were reported from Gujarat. Relief works in 
Kaira and the Panch Mahdls were for a time completely disorganized : labourers 
Were scattered over the adjoining country and a constant influx into villages of 
B 1352—13 
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thousands of distressed fugitives constituted a very grave danger. To meet this 
crisis gratuitous relief iras given to all v'ho had abandoned relief works on 
account of cholera if they were in any danger of starvation. At the same time 
the assistance of additional European officers was obtained, the vigilance of 
village insxiection was increased and strenuous efforts were made to seek out 
wanderers. 

lOo. In the middle of May 1900, the Government of India expressed con- 
cern at the terrible mortality in Gujardt and suggested that expansion of village 
gratuitous relief and of kitchen relief might possibly be required. The measures 
ah'eady taken in the direction indicated were communicated to the Government 
of India, and the Commissioner, Northern Division, was authorized to direct such 
an expansion of gratuitous relief as was desired by that Government in all 
places wliere the circumstances appeared to require it. In June 1900 a confer- 
ence was held at Ahmedabad to consider the best method of giving effect to the 
wishes of the Government of India. The local officers were unanimously of 
opinion that gratuitous relief was then being granted to all to whom it could 
properly be given. Instructions had been issued that all persons found in a 
village without any present means of livelihood were to be temporarily admit- 
ted to the dole list,* but that the able-bodied were to be informed that such 
relief would not be continued to them. The only further suitable instruction 
which could be devised was an intimation to village officers and Circle Inspectors 
that the error against which they should guard was an undue restriction of 
gratuitous relief and that they were not likely to be blamed for excessive 
liberality unless there was a clear abuse. The necessity, however, of prevent- 
ing general demoralization by a lax distribution of the dole was steadily kept 
in view, and in order to ensure efficient village inspection during the rains tne 
following scale of establishment was prescribed by the Commissioner, Northern 
Division, and communicated to the Collectors in Northern Gujardt ; — 

Of Cixvle Inspectors thei-e should be one to every seven or eight villages in black 
soil tracts and to every 15 or so villages in light soil tracts, so that every village may he 
visited at the very least once a week. 

" Over every 20 to 30 villages there should be an Aval Karkun, Agricultural District 
Inspector, Mandatdar (Begular or Takdvi) or officer of similar grade. 

Over every one taluka or portion of tdluka there should be a European or at any 
rate a Gazetted Officer.'' 

Village relief was also expanded in other districts besides those of Gujardt, 
and it was specially directed that care should he taken to extend such relief, 
wherever it was being given on a moderate scale, to suoh as needed it to preserve 
their lives or regain tWr strength. 

106. Detailed orders as to the grant of gratuitous relief to cultivators includ- 
ing agricultural labourers iu combination with instructions with regard to advances 
made from charitable relief funds and takavi allotments were issued from time 
to time and are quoted in Appendix 33 * The special object of these orders 
was to encourage people to retxu’n to the fields where their labour would provide 
for their own maintenance and contribute to the food supply of another year. 
Land-holders requiring help for the purchase of bullocks and seed and for sub- 
sistence whilst crops wore growing were given grants from charitable funds and 
tak.dvi, the better class more especially from the latter source. Gratuitous 
relief was given to_ persons cultivating their own land provided they had no 
other means of subsistence, hut no sort of relief was continued to agriculturists 
M’ho could not show that they were doing some bond fide work in the fields on 
their onm account : the employment of people receiving State relief on the 
cultivation of the lands of headmen or other land-holders was considered improper, 
since it was obvious that a man who was working far another had “ means of 
suhsistenco ” in the shape of a claim on his employer, to whom ho must be ’re- 
ferred, Jn cases, however, where largo land -holders Avere unable to pxy wages to 
employes out of takjlvi grants or from, their private resources, such land-holders 
were urged to give out spare land to others who could oultivats it by manual 
labour or on a share .system whilst in enjoyment of gratuitous relief. The dole 
was also allowed to dependants of every person engaged in agriculture who was 
niiable to support them. To sum up the orders quoted above, the following 
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classes of people Ijesides those held to he eligible under the Pamine Code, 
received gratuitous village relief : — 

(a) Persons employed in keeping alive agricultural cattle and having no 
other means of subsistence. 

(&) Persons -vrho had abandoned works on account of cholera, if they were 
in danger of starvation. 

(c) Persons returning ill from works. 

{d) Temporarily— able-bodied persons who were weak from want of food 
and showed signs of emaciation, or persons physically capal)le of doing 
' only very light nominal work. 

(e) Cultivators and agricultural labourers who could not get takavi ad- 
vances for subsistence or relief from charitable funds, who bad no other 
means of subsistence while engaged in agricultural operations and 
could not otherwise be prevented from falling into bad physical 
condition. 

(/) Dependants of such and dependants of cultivators and agricultural 
labourers who found employment in the fields but were unable to 
support their dependants. 

The result of these orders, in Gujarat, where cholera was extremely widespread 
and the tendency to shirk work very prevalent, will be readily appreciated 
from the foUo\ving summary, which shows the total daily average numbers 
cf persons relieved gratuitously in the most severely aTected districts of that 
province in the last week of each month from April to August 1900 : — 


District. 

! 

1 April. 

1 

May. 1 

June. j 

i 

July. 

August. 

Ahmcdabad ... 

3,170 

11,915 

45,057 1 

65,542 

105,503 

««• 

11,543 

16,909 i 

28,259 i 

87,507 

103,581 

Faticb Mahals ... 

893 

7,129 

2.3,343 j 

47,905 

82,761 

Froach 

6,135 

6,265 

21,977 

1 

69,081 

63,219 

1 


107. Village kitchens for the relief by cooked food of persons eligible for 
gratuitous village relief were in operation in virtually all the affected districts 
from July 1900 onwards, and were found most useful, especially in parts of 
Gujarat. The proportion of dole recipients relieved gratuitously in village 
kitchens from July to November 1900, for which period only approximate 
figures are available, is shown in the following table 


District. 1 

Per cent. 

1 

District. 


Per cent. 

District. 

Per cent. 

Aiimedabad 

• •• 

1 

IS 

Surat 

1 

1 

i 

i 9 

1 

1 

IPoOQti 

s 

Kiiira 


24 

i 

Khdndcsh ... 

... 

1 

Sholdpur ... 

22 

Panch Mahals 


i 3 

Nasik 


28 

Bij.dpur 

36 

Broach 

a • « 

! 10 

Ahmodna^r 

1 

5 

Tliar and Parkar ... 

6 


Keasons have already bean stated for the preference of cooked food, and the 
merits of the system as developed dnring the whole period of famine are considered 
below in paragraph 117- ^ Immediate management was in the hands of the 
local oiiicials with the assistance of a village Pancli ; each kitchen served as 
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a rule a radius of tlireo miles, and as circumstances and conditions varied con- 
siderably in each district, the general principles were that no one living incon- 
veniently far oil should be included.in a kitchen list, that kitchens should be 
established only when the number to bo fed did not make initial expenditure 
prohibitive and that this kind of relief should be supplemented by the dole to 
meet special cases of illness and infirmity. Cultivators of the bettor class were 
generally excluded from tho scheme, and care was taken to avoid rigidity and 
to prevent temporary hardships caused by tho blocking of roads omng to rain 
or floods. Cooking vessels w'erc usually borrowed from- tho local Panoh or 
Mahsijan, cooks of good caste were employed, and fuel was as a rule procured 
by the inmates, who performed menial duties also such as cleaning and grind- 
ing grain, water carrying, thatching sheds, making or repairing hedges, clearing 
the kitchen compound, &o. Accommodation was generally to he found in 
Dharamshdlas or village chowras which were especially suitable in the rainy 
season. 

108. The principles on which gratuitous relief was given have been 
explained in detail, hut it is necessary to supplement hare statistics of numbers 
relieved by a few brief remarks on tho extent of this kind of reHof, indicating 
how far it proved suflicient and in what degree tho expansion described above 
resulted in abuse of the system. Gratuitous relief statistics in relation to 
mortality returns and any poasihlo connexion between the two will be con- 
sidered under a subsequent section dealing with public health ; but certain facts 
must be noted in order to prevent misunderstanding or misappreciation as 
regards the adequacy or inadequacy of gratuitous relief, especially in Gujarat, 
in the early months of the famine. The wealthier classes in that province had 
the reputation of being exceptionally charitalilc, and the absence of famine 
conditions in it for nearly three-quarters of a century justified tho inference 
that both on account of private charity and tho accumulation of resources in 
prosperous years, tho burden which the State could reasonably ho expected to 
hear would he considerably lightened in the northern districts of tho Presidency 
as compared with the Deccan and Karndtak. It was at least no unreasonable 
presumption that distress could he safely dealt with on principles analogous to 
those which had proved sufiGlcient in 1897 in far poorer districts of the 
Deccan. Timely instructions were however issued, and the organization neces- 
sary to meet severe distress was perfected as far as demands for intelligent and 
competent supervision could ho met. The policy kept in view from the first 
was to adhere to the principles laid doumin the Bombay Pamine Code, piwuded 
always that the most obstinate and unreasonable incUvidnal should, as far as 
his proclivities permitted, he protected from death by starvation. There can 
he no doubt that the rules which had been prescribed are essential not only to 
prevent unreasonable cost to tax-payers in general but to avoid extensive demo- 
ralization amongst the people affected and that the spirit in wMcb they were 
carri^ out exactly conformed to the wishes of tho Government of India com- 
municated at the end of December 1899 in the following terms : — 

‘‘ Pirsfc of all it appears desirable to re-affirm the underlying principle of famine relief 
that the State does not undertake to secure tho people from all suffering in tho event of 
failure of the crops, but only to protect them from starvation. Secondly, the conditions of 
relief should be such as to fully test the necessity of the recipient, and to impair as little as 
possible the traditional and family obligations of the social system of the country. In 
the administration of gratuitous relief in the homes of the people, which in one province 
has attained extraordinarily high proportions, these principles should be insisted on with 
esp^ial rigour. ****** Natural and social obligations exist, which, if duly 
"^charged, should prevent many persons from needing such relief. It is desirable that 
these obligations should not be impaired, that tho land-holder should bo encouraged to- 
support his farm labourer, the agricultural village its poor, and the town its beggars and 
its decayed classes. " 

Kw ^ceptation of these instructions, the principles laid doum in Section 
67 of the Bombay Famine Code wore followed without relaxation or modifica- 
uon m the early stages of the famine. The relief given accordingly in tho 
JJeccan was in this as in tho previous famine generally suificient to meet all 
necessitous cases, and the subjoined statement shows that it was granted in 
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Gujarat up till June 1900 with little loss liberality than in the equally distressed 
and twice afflicted districts of Sholapur and Ahmednagar, and on the whole 
more extensively during the period referred to than in the Deccan in the 
corresponding months of 1876-77 and 1896-97. 


Percentage o! persons rellercd gntuitonsly in yillAges to the population of the affected area* 


District, 
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December. 

January* 

Fchruat}-, 

March. 

April, 
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1S99. 
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m 

1807. 
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1877. 
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1900, 
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.. 
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.. 
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0*32 
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; ■* 
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•• • • 

0-32 




.. 

.. 
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.. 


0*73 
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1 

*' 





0-01 


.. 

0*02 
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.. 

.. 

0*13 



0*23 
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0-12 

• . • • 
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.. 

0*37 

.. 

.. 

0*G0 



0*67 



1*01 



1*49 
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0*05 
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•• 
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.. 


.. 
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0*45 
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0*02 

.. 
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1 
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0*99 
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.. 
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O’OO 
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0*00 
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•• 
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•• 
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by dole in villages and by cooked food in vrorks*kitcbens and poor-honsos, 
whilst in Khandesb district also the ratio is 10 per cent, : — 


District. 

Percentage ot gratuitonsly 
rcUcvetl to nffcctcd 
po])nl,itit>n during sis 
inoutlis from Kovember 
1S99 to April 1900 

Of total numlMirs on 
gratnitous relief of all 
kinds 

rcrccntago’rcllcvcd 

In works- 
kitebens and 
poor-bonscs. 

In villages. 

In works 
kitebens and 
poor-liouses. 

. 

la villages. 

Ahmedabad 

0-4.6 

0-06 

88 

12 

Kaira 

0*12 

0-09 

57 

43 

Pnneb Malials 

0-18 

0-01 

95 

5 

Broach ... ... 

0-53 

0-14. 

79 

.21 

Kbandcsli ... ' ... 

O-GO 

0-07 

90 

10 

Abinednagar 

0-50 

0-19 

73 

27 

Sholapur... 

0-70 

0-17 

81 

19 


'I'he very small percentages in Paneb Mahals and Kbandosb must be ascribed 
to the fact that in these districts there was an enormous dif&cnlty in distri- 
buting the dry dole over areas where grain shops were rare, huts scattered and 
adequate establishment almost impossible to procure ; these peculiar features 
led district officers to relievo as many recipients as possible in kitchens on 
works and poor-houses, where they were regularly fed and not compelled to 
remain. There is no doubt moreover that in the Panch Mahals and^ to a 
smaller cxt(mt in the neighbouring districts also, tho flesh of cattle and^ jungle 
products were freely consumed, and though these mitigations perhaps ultimately 
])roduced a pernicious eifeot both physical and moral, yet so long as the people 
preferred such food, wholesome or unwholesome, to the wages of regular work, 
it would have been demoralizing in tho extreme to offer them gratuitous relief 
in 1 heir villages. There were thousands in Gujarat who deliberately remained 
in tlicir villages until they were emaciated although there were works open 
wit bin a few miles, and in such cases it was no doubt most difficult to determine 
the stage of deterioration at which gratuitous relief could be permitted. But 
the people were responsible for much distress that might have boon averted : they 
forced upon village officers and Circle Inspectors a discretion and discrimination 
which the latter were no doul)t often unfit or rolnotant to oxorcise. So much 
must he admitted ; but the fault lay in the people themselves and not in tho 
system, and it was a change in the spirit of tho former not of the latter which 
j)revonted similar difficulties recurring in the two subsequent years of famine. 
People would not have worked at all if they could have procured relief Aritliout 
labour, and subsequent expansion of tho principles of the Pamino Code resulted 
in a degree of abxisc which clearly indicates that wholesale demoralization would 
have speedily followed on tho abandonment of strict and perfectly faii’ tests in 
the earlier stages of distress. It must at the same time not he forgotten that 
every eflort was made to induce able-bodied malingerers to accept free meals 
at eitber worlcs-kitcheus or poca’-houses and that they knowingly refused to 
receive assistance on any conditions except those dictated by their own in- 
clinations conditions which in subsequent years they learnt to consider as 
apiii’oi)riate to their needs and consistent with their solf-respcct. 

^ principles in regulating the expansion of gratuitous 
relief under recent orders were inculcated in the following terms :■ — 

^ On the one hand State relief mnst not l)c withdrawn from Bach as cannot obtain 
• mean'! of Mib~-i-'tence, and on tbe otijcr band care must bo talten not to interfere with 
^ 'nwur by tbe gratuitous relief of people fit for work for whom cmjdoymont 
1 - a\.uia.il*; and not to induce employers to rwluce wages by giving State relief to persons 
<i< j-cri<iant on lai-ourors in employment, f’or the present tho former conBidemtion should 
O'- .e:^.rl-d as predominant, but when the condition of the people becomes normal greater 
imprta-ce sliould be attached to the latter.” 
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Tho very largo expansion of gratniUms relief, however, necessarily tondctl 
to some abuse, ^luch malingering and obstinacy were reported from tlioPanch 
^rabtils, where a largo increase in the dole on account of tho recent cholera 
epideinie involved grave risbs of general panperization. With tlic advance of 
the monsoon, complaints came from Ahmcdabad, Surat and Kaira districts that 
the supply of labour for work in the Helds and oven on ordinary Local Fund 
projects was delieient. Owing to great loss of bullocks, there was no doubt a 
large shrinkage in the area cultivated, and families of cultivators strained every 
nerve to save the wages of lured labonrem who bad been regvilarly employed in 
more prosj>enms times. Hut there were distinct indications in Kaira that able- 
bodied ]>cople of the lowt'r elassi's were gi-adually losing their sclf-rospcct, a 
tondeney wliieb the lack of discrimination in subordinate olllccrs was only 
too ;\]U to foster. In .Mnnedabad district in rt'sponse to a call for 100 labourers 
rcijnired for riee cultivation, only (50 were forthcoming. In Surat also ablc- 
beilic.l Kiilijiar.aj labourers insisted on being given the dole, refusing to work or 
I'Vi'n to gather ‘ nitmo' in the neighbouring liclds, ••ind threats of deportation to 
]inor-ljonses ucro found n<'ees<ary in Mandvi laluka. In Poona district in one 
fortnight of tletobcr H'ltd <*arefnl scrutiny of the dole lists resulted in the 
removal of (5,111 persons who bad taken advantage of the inactivity and 
inetUcienf snj'ewision of loc.al otlicials. Sitnilarly in Kbandcsb a lax intci'- 
pivtation of orders on the subject increased tin* numbers on gratuitous relief to 
Ji’.tHKt out of a ])o]ml:ition of some ed,utto. nie monsoon season made thorough 
ins]H'eii(m mo'.i dillieub except, when; village kitchens bad been established, 
ami these central institutions far from tending to pauperization alone allordcd 
convenient ojo'ortnnities for earefnl di'-eriminaiion by superior agency. Xo 
elfort as sjwod, however, to maintain rinorons and viailant supervision, and 
inslrnetions wav repeatedly is-nod by local authorities to clTect systematic 
re 'net ions in irratuitons ri-bef li-ls on tho advent of bai'vest and the establisb- 
n-.ent (if lower )'riei-s. It will be setai from Appendix 34 : that tho total of the 
dally iu'eragi' numbia* of ]) avoiis gratuitously redieved tbrongbont the Presidency 
rose from ll‘',100 in May to ‘J.’o'.'.too in .Innu and J'iltj'iti'.* in .Inly and 
enlminated in ol''.o00 in ,Vn'.:ust, when tlm ratio of those gratuitously re- 
lieved to relief worldM's was i'S per cent. 'J Ins tnnnber. Iiowever, decl'.ucd to 
1:17,000 in Septianber, to 22!,b00 in Oet<d)er and to the temporarily lowest 
llgiuv of JIl’, lOo at the end of Iteecniber IfloO. The speedy fall during 
1 Jeeember was due to the following orders of Government issued in the latter 
part of XoV(!i liber lOOO : — 

“ Now tliilt t iii ro is 1)0 o1>'1:k>1o to i1k’ cinjiloyiurut on work.s o[ all ablo-bodicd persons 
'vlio aro ill luvd of a^-i- tains’ fr.'in tlii> Stato, •^r.iluitoas rcliof slu.iiUl bo kept strictly 
'vitliii; I giliiiiato linmc a-- dclim-d ai llic C'odi>.” 

130. (Iwing to Hie continuanei' ol famine conditions, gratuitous relief was 
given till the end of ll'iej (m ('ode principles with limited expansion in tho 
rains and some concessions in each year to the hill tribes in Kbindesb. '.riiero 
were Imt few variations in the methods jireviously adopted, but the system of 
village kitchens was e.xtcnded and dovolojied with marked suecoss. In the last 
week of December ItjOO the prices of jowiiri and b;ijri wre about normal or even 
Ill-low normal in the atTocted districts of Gujarat, and tbouirb the numbers on 
relief works were very small, especially in Aivmcd:ibad and the Panch JIabals, 
there were .still .several llionsands on "rat nitons relief in the iirovince. A similar 
disproportion was noticed in Alimednagar and Bijiijmr districts. The reasons 
Were tiscevtained to be that lower prices of grain bad but little oll’eot whero 
people bad no money to buy food, tliat owing to the deaths of a large luunbor of 
adult member.s of families during IStiO-lOOO the legacy of orphans and other 
dependants saved by conlinnons dole during that year was a heavy oucumbrance, 
that itu! sourcc.s of private obai'ity bad been almost exhausted, aud that only in 
the largest and most prosperous villages could non-ollicial assistance take the 
]ilace of gratuitous relief by Government. In July lt»0l the Govornmeut of 
India also drew attention to the largo numbers receiving dole, but it Was found 
that every precaution bad been taken to restrict gratuitous relief to nocos-sitous 
eases aiul that no immediate reduet ion was possible. In the third year of dis- 
tress a decrease in tho suiiply of ‘si/Hio’was more than counterbalanced by 
babituatiou to famine conditions aud a proper appreciation of tho terms and 
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tests of relief.' In illustration of this it may bo noted that in December 1901 
only 72 persons' in the Panch Mahals were receiving tho village dole, -whereas 
the number of persons then on relief works in that district - was 27,000 : careful 
inquiry however proved that this small proportion was chiefly due to the fact 
that the distressed population had resorted to relief works before any physical 
deterioration had taken place, and that no immediate expansion was desirable. 

111. The process of final contraction was gradual, but the nceessity of 
regular village dole disappeared in December 3902, and by the end of .January 
1903 operations had ceased with the closure of a few remaining village kitchens 
and poor-houses where sick persons and emaciated paupers had been temporarily 
retained. 

112. The following table showing the daily average number of persons 
relieved gratuitously in villages at the end of each month of JQOl and 1902 
sufidciently illustrate's the course of relief and its extension from the hot weather 
onwards until the harvest in each year : — 




! lOOl. 

1 

1002. 


1001. 

1002. 

January ... 


... 34,, 100 

27,800 

Jul}' .. 

149,800 

83,500 

Felvuavy .. . 

• • • 

... 31,500 

35,7a0 

August ... 

113,700 

103,400 

March 


... 44,700 

45,000 

Scpl ember 

70,600 

125.000 

April 

Maj’ 

• • 

.. 59,800 

-19,900 

October 

45,200 

52,300 


... 70,100 

60,600 

November ... 

15,900 

12,500 

June 

... 

... 112,500 

- 

69,700 

December 

17,200 

3,600 


Belief to 113. When the period during which a work was likely to last was short or 

dependants. flie number of dependants on a work was small, dependants wore given casli 
allowances, as the establishment of a kitchen would in such cases have entailed 
needless expense. Extreme care was, however, necessary to prevent payments 
to children of others than those on the work. Subject to these exceptions 
the policy of relieving dependants by cooked food was maintained : but in order 
to counteract the general attractiveness of kitchen relief on works in Gujarat in 
1901-02, it was confined to children whose parents came from a distance of not 
less than four miles and resided on the Avork, and to cases of oxtrenio destitution, 
poor-bouses 114 Poor-houses wore maiutained in tho last two years of the famine or 

newly 'established where necessary : the maximum number open iu tho affected 
districts during the two years was as shown below : — ' 




1901. 

J903. 


' 

1901. 

1902. 

Abmedabjd 


9 

8 

Nnsik 

. . . ; *■> 


Kaiia 


• •• 

• •• 

Sbolnpur ... 

...i s 

1 

Panch Mahdls ... 


2 

2 

Siitdra 

...' 1 


Broach 


••• 

1 

Bijdinir 

Tllar and Parkar ... 

... 27 

0 

Kbdndesb 


6 

* 

5 

« 

6 


As in 1899-1900 the institutions established in Bijiipur in 1900-01 and 1901-02 
were really of the nature of village kitchens, as they were in fact styled 
after May 1902, In Northern Gujarat, tho necessity of poor-houses was chiefly 
due to renewed immigration, and detailed instructions as to the rescue and 
treatment of destitute wanderers were reiterated by the Commissioner, Northern 
Division. 


Belief to 
inferior viUage 
servants. 


Variations 
in system. 


^ 116. Belief to inferior village servants was continued wherever necossarj'' 
p in the first year of famine, but separate figures are not av^ailahle, having 
been merged in those of village relief. 

116. Variations iu the system of gratuitous relief during the last two 
years of famine were few and for the most part experimental : two or throe 
points only deserve especial notice. In 1901-02 village dole was generally 
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ration wliii-li i-an h<i lookr-l upon with ispc-ial >a(isruotion.” 

'J hi! a'ivatitani'i of tin* ''V^i'in aro •-<> ol>viou** that it wimhl s"iMn nnnrivs'-ary 
to j'l ioiid tlii'iu at hniuth hut for tin* fact (hat tliov.liaM' nut )iiThai"« hi'on 
nni\i v nUy a])}iVi oiati*tl. When YiUa”w ri'lh'f wu'ttttvi'n in tin’i'hajn' of ilry tlole 
whi'-li w.r- taltfH liutini hytho r.'<’ij)l<*nt aiul oat<?n whon anil liow he (!ho''C, tluTi; 
was no onaiatit'-i* that tlio jicrson dinihln for such n'lii'f \va'« not sharing his or 
h r ration with iht* iilh* and iindi'siTvini' unnuhors of tho family. 'I'lns dilVinvncn 
in (hi; condition of idiildrcn afti-r llioy had hoen fed in a kilclion forcroii a few 
day^ iii'-ti'ad of ri-cidvim; the dry dole as formerly was ko fri'')ncnlly tho siihjcot 
of cojiimcnt tliat only ono inference is t)o«sil)le. It may ho an oxai'wralion lo 
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NutnborB 
on village 
roHof. 


say that parents made a fine art of keeping tlieir cluldren thin or that 
they wholly robbed them of the dole, hut emaciated children were beyond a 
doubt often deprived of all but the small proportionate share to which they Avere 
entitled as members of the family. It was obviously most prejudicial both 
physically and morally to a whole family if the dole meant for ono became the 
insuflicient maintenance of all and at the same time an inducement to stay 
away from relief works. Again, the importance of food being well cooked 
must be recognised ; there can be no question that many deaths amongst dole 
recipients as amongst others were due to bowel complaints brought on by 
eating uncooked or improperly cooked food. Por destitute wanderers also 
posses^sing neither local knowledge nor cooking vessels village kitchens provided 
temporarily the most effective form of relief : to such persons cooked food had 
to be given with discretion, and the grant of cash or raw grain would often 
have been fatal. The system, however, was advantageous not for the relieved 
only but also for the relieving administration, since fraud and collusive mal- 
practices became easier to detect and inspection was much facilitated, especially 
in the rains and in the case of scattered huts and straggling villages. These 
institutions appealed even to the local Panchi who often provided cooking 
utensils and co-operated with more than a merely nominal interest in general 
management. In addition, village kitchens provided a test of the need of 
relief : there can be no doubt that many persons were Avilling to take the dry 
dole or a cash allowance when not in real need of it. Such a test was at 
times indispensable, and it was made more searching by the assignment of 
light work in and around the kitchen itself to all those who were capable of 
doing it. There is a remarkable consensus of opinion amongst the most capable 
famine officers in this Presidency after long experience that the village kitchen 
system allows of help being given on a much larger scale than would otheru^se 
be safe, that it successfully combats the ineffectiveness and derdoralizatiou 
which inevitably attend the widespread distribution of uncooked food or cash, 
and that if properly utilized it is alike conducive to the convenience of the 
relieving administration and to the best interests of the distressed population. 

118. Appendix 34 shows the daily average numbers of men, women and 
children receiving village gratuitous relief in the last week of each month of the 
famine and their proportions to the numbers of relief workers. On the whole 
during the recent famine village relief Avas given on a considerably larger scale 
than during previous famines. The extent to which such relief had to be 
expanded during the later months of the famine can he judged from the 
folloAving figures : — 


PESOESTAGE of PEUSOSS EEHEVED OBA.TVXTOVBLT TO TOTAIi AFfECTED POPtrEAIIOK. 


Dlvwioti. 

Dcccnilier to Bfay. 

1 

1 

t 

June to October. 



1800-1897. 1809-1900. 

1900-1001. 

1001-1902. 

1897. 

1900. 

1001. . 

i 

i9oa 

JJorthern 

0-66 : 

, j 

0-43 

1-03 

• •• 

8*09 

0*86 

2-50 

Central and Southern .. 

0-30 * 0’63 1 

! ! 

1 

0-52 

0-70 

i 

1*21 

1-SO 

1*73 

1-80 

Total ... 

1 1 

0-30 ! 0-61 

0-43 

0-83 

i 

1*21 j 

3-73 

1-48 

2-07 
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Tlic higlicst; luiinbors in any month on village relief in each district and 
their proportion to the affected popnlation were as follows : — 



Kiiost Sin’iTMitiiB 1S09 10 
XovrMiir.ii 1900. 

Fuom Dkcgmueii 1900 to 
OoroDGB 3901. 

Fnost XovnstDiiii 1901 to 
OCTODEK 1902. 

Oifillict. 

1 

niiiiii 

luimlicT 

(000 

imUleil.l 

I’crcru- ' 
tago to ; 
nffcrtwl , 
I'liiniln. 
tlun. j 

MnnUi in 
u'liioh 
iiiaxiinuiii 
occurred. 

Mnsi- 1 
Ilium 1 
imnilicr 
(000 1 
iniitted.) 

I’ercoii* 
tage to 
nticcied 
popula- 
tion. 

Uontb ill 
irbich 
innxiiiiiiiii 
ocoiirrcd. 


Poreon- 
togc to 
afCeutcd 
popula- 
tion. 

llontb in 
which 
maximum 
oecurred. 




1900. 

1 


1901. 



1002. 

Aliiiutlabad 

93 

lO'l 

ScplcMihcr.. 

18 

2*3 

August 

40 

B-0 

September. 

Kaira 

111 

12'7 

Allgllbl 

3 

O'l 

June ... 

5 

0-0 

liny. 

I'atich Mnli.tls ... 

D 

OO.Ji 

Si'iitcmhcr... 

7 

2'C 

August ... 

30 

11*5 

September. 

Broicli 


20-7 

Aiigii;t ... 

0*8 

1*9 

June ... 

O’-l 

O'B 

June. 

Surat 

H 

(I'o 

Do. 

o 

o-s 

Do. 

0-2 

0-3 

July. 

Q'liAun 


3S 

Seiiloinbcr... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Kli&nilrsli 

.'is 

3-7 

Do. ... 

•11 

13-2 

July 

13 

4-3 

August. 

... ••• 


1-2 

Ho. ... 

0 

1-1 

August ... 

... 



Aluuotlunstir 

27 

3-1 

.Itily ... 

3 

.3-9 

July 

15 

2 1 

b'cptcinbcr. 

1 

Fotma 

2S 

3-3 

Sciitcinbcr... 

6 

0‘C 

September... 

4 

2-2 

[ October. 

Sliolai'ur 

20 

2 0 

August 

10 

2*2 

August ... 

6 

1-4 

Do. 

SaiAra 

30 

■B 

Septemher... 

12 

1-1 

Do. 



1 

injapuT 

o 


July 

S 

10 

October ... 

10 

2*2 

October. 

Dc-Igaum 

3 

0-3 

October .. 

G 

1*0 

September... 

4 

2*2 

Juno 

I)lmru-Ar 

• •• 



0*2 

OM 

.April 

»»• 



Thar aad FArhur . 

o 

1'3 

January .. 

... 

1 


007 

007 

June. 

Total .. 

490 

r.*i 

August 

139 

j 1-0 

|July 

114 

2*7 

September. 


■ The total units on gratuitous villago relief in each district and expenditure 
on such relief arc shown helow' : — 




1809-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-1902. 

District 


TT„!f. Ilixprndi- 



TTilif.a 

Expciidi" 




Expendi- 



• 


(001 

omitted.], 

H 

Cost per 
Ulllta 

■ 


Cost per' 
unit. 

n 

H 

Cost per 
unit. 




Its. 

Ab. 

p. 



Ks. 

As. 

p- 


Bs. 

As. 

p. 

Aliincdabad 


10,377 


1 

3 

2,688 


1,30 


m 

0,931 

2,86 

0 

s 

Kaira 

Faiieb MaliAls 

••• • • 

11,918 

7,022 

j 11,08 

m 

11 

f 331 
i 1,460 

) 

1.10 

B 

H 

1 1,1 OS 

1 3,133 

[ 2,37 

0 

11 

lira'ick ... 


9,150 

7,10 

1 

3 

321 


28 

n 


79 

8 

1 

c 

Suiat 


il,02G 

1.7C 


11 

200 


10 

■1 

n 

30 

2 

0 

10 

ThAna 


431 

20 

■1 

9 

• •• 


... 

■1 

WM 

... 




KbAndc.-:Ii... 


0,520 

5, OS 

1 

s 

3,093 


1,05 

0 

10 

1,153 

04 

0 

11 



1,2S7 

1,23 

1 

0 

703 


35 

0 

9 

55 

4 

1 

1 

Ahiiirdnagar 


0.813 

0.17 

1 

0 

0,540 


3,20 

■1 


3,779 

2,07 

0 

10 

Poona ... 


4,930 

3,79 

1 

2 

1,038 


71 



442 

22 

0 

10 

Sbnlapur ... 


4,808 

3,83 

1 

3 

4,203 


2,50 



1,130 

59 

0 

10 

S.ttAra 


1,010 

1,72 

1 

6 

1,589 


1,24 

mi 


.»• 

111 


Bijiipur ... 


803 

02 

1 

3 

l,00!t 


91 

1 

4 

2,252 

1,17 

0 

10 

Dcigauin ... 


118 

13 

1 

G 

709 


40 

0 

20 

099 

39 

0 

10 

Tliarniid Furkar 

389 

25 

1 

0 

... 


... 

•• 


10 

04 

0 

8 


Total ... 

70,131 

62, .50 

1 

O 

23,900 

13,89 

0 

11 

20,701 

10,44 

0 

9 


119 . Appendix 35 shows the numbers of men, women and children among 
the dependants on w^orkers relieved in the last week of each month in each 
district, the percentages of the total dependants to relief workers, and the pro- 
portion of dependants relieved in kitchens as distinct from those v/ho received 
cash. Taking tho entire periods of the three famines the following proportions 
result for each district ; — 
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Tlio propoition of doponclants to workers did not on Iho whole exceed the limit 
(26 per cent.) specified in Section ]3G of the iramino Code. "Whero excess 
occurred it was prohably due to the fact that recipients of village dole who were 
fed in the liitchens on works, though not dependants of workers, wero included 
among the latter. The total units relieved in kitchens on works and expondi- 
turo on their account are shown below ; — 
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On tlio whole only 22 por oont. of dependants during the first year, 17*4 
per coni., during the second year and 20‘6 per cent, during the third year 
were relieved hy cash allowances. The children to whom such allowances were 
given Avero mustered and paid hy the Public Works officers together with their 
parents, tho cost being debited to " gratuitous relief.” The folloAving amounts 
were disbursed as cash alloAvancos to dependants in each district : — 


Distript. 

isoo-iaou. 

i9o»-:isui. 

1901-1002. 

Total. 





Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Alimodabad 



} 

72,456 

72 


99,988 

ivatra 


1 • ■ 

1,33,590 

2,752 

1 

6,455 

1,42,797 

ranch Malials 


• ■ • 


Broach 

Surat 



} 

35,208 

1C5 

a a • • a • 

36,373 

Ivhilmlcsli ... 


• • • 


3,18,926 

996 

437 


NAsik 


a ■ • 


67.992 

159 , 

3 

iFv 1 

Abmcdnagar 


• •• 


50,834. 

40,726 1 



Poona 


• •• 


22,853 

10,452 ! 


33,325 

ShoHpur 




1,73,005 

28,S4-1. ' 

3,592 


SitUlra 


• •• 


4.,223 

1,853 



Bijapur 


« • • 


8,833 


• 2,970 

25,806 

Bcigauin ... 







42 

862 

Thar anil Pdrkar ... 




2,908 

a« a ••• 

• • ■ • • 

2,908 


Total 

« « * 

8,90,828 

1,09,831 

51,782 

10,52,441 


1 20. Appendix 36 shows tho numbers of men, women and children relieved 
in poor-houses during. the last week of each month and the percentages of tho 
total numbers to relief Avorkers. The numbers in poor-houses showed a steady 
increase during the Avorst period of the famine, December 1899 to July 1900. 
The decline commenced in August 1900 and continued till ^Pebruary 1901. 
Prom !March tho numbers again assumed an upAA’ard tendency, which contmued 
till July 1901. .-V temporary minimum Avas reached in May 1902, after which 

the numbers steadily rose till September, when they began finally to decline. 
The highest numbers relieved at any time during the first year of the famine 
arc compared below with those of 1896-97 : — 


District. 

lSOG-97, 

Month in svlucli 
moxininm ocenrred. 

1S09-1000. 

Month in which 
maximum occurred. 





1897. 


1900. 

Alimcdabad 

... 

• •f 

aaa 


9,569 

April. 

Kaira 



• •• 


4,873 

March 

Panch jMalnils 

aaa 

• •a 

•a. 


4,970 

July. 

Broach ... 



• •• 


2,319 

April. 

Snrat 



a • a 


814 

July. 

Thuna 


... 

• •• 


368 

September. 

Kliandesh 



aaa 


15,020 

July. 

Nhsik 

«.• 

• a. 

332 

Augast. 

2,759 

August. 

Ahmed na<rar ... 

aaa 


1,345 

September. 

2,679 

May. 

Poona 


• • • 

a. a 


1,720 

July. 

Sholiipnr 



187 

August. 

5,797 

Do. 

Stltura ... 


aaa 

309 

September. 

940 

August. 

Bijdpnr 

aaa 


1,836 

September. 

944 

October, 

Thar and PArkar 





1,693 

March. 


Total 

... 

3,981 

September. 

44,849 

July. 


Numbers in 
poor-houses. 
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mifittod for orliuary relief work. Experience shows that when the operations are on a 
small scale there need be little or no loss, hut ns was done in Sholilpur in the last famine 
the Collectors may undortalco to defray out of the grants made to them half of any loss 
which may bo incurred. • They should apply for grants for that purpose and for the 
sj'ccial relief of such weavers in other places ns arc under a fair construction of Section 151 
of the Famine llclicf Code entitled to it." 

Tlio Collector of Ahmotluagar was tlio first to submit a solieme for the relief 
of distressed weavers in tlic towns of Alimcdnagar and Bbingar. It was 
proposed to entrust tlio managemont to a committoo consisting of the Personal 
Assistant to the Collector, two Municipal Commissioners (one from Ahmednagar 
and one from llliiugar) and two local cloth merchants. The scheme was to he 
liiianccd by Government in the fii-st instance, half of the net deficit, if any, 
being inad’o good by the City Charitablo Ecliof Pund or the Municipalities or 
by both. Tho follmnng orders wore passed ou these proposals : — 

" In the first ])lace the manngi'ment must be conduclcd through the iMunicipal G. E. Ko. 1426, 
Corporations. The object is not to obtain from them n share of tho cost, although in Match 

accordaucc wth pnragrai’h 3 of (lovcvnment Ecsolution No. S-I I-Faii., dated 19th Decem- 
ber lt;99, they should boar half of any loss which may’ bo incurred, but to secure the 
resiwiisibility of organized local bodies for tho proper performance of tho work. Tho 
Munioii'alilics may of course appoint a coinmittco such as that suggested by Jlr. Lamb for 
detailed supervision, but they .ai-o ultimately responsible for the economical administration 
of the funds. Government will not object in the first instance to advance tho amount 
rc-piircd, but the advance must be reganled as a loan to tho Municipalities, and the amounts 
which it is eventually decided to recover from them will bo dealt with as loans in aoeordanco 
with tho ndes. In the sccoml place cinjiloyment of this kind is to be given only to indm- 
duals who are inca]'ablc of o.iniing a livelihood on the oidinary works for reasons such as 
are statcil in paragraph 50S of tlie Famine Gomniission’s report. Mr. Lamb apparently 
adopts the suggestion of tho Viee-l’residont of the Municiimlity of Ahmctlnagar that the 
weavers should be cmidoycd by families. But it is not intended that n whole family' 
should be emi'loycd in this manner beeautc one member is Ibrough some ailment or con- 
stitutional iniinnity unable to do ordinary manual labour ; unfitness for such labour, however, 
owing to risk of iini'airing *lclicaey of touch in the ease of weavers of fine cloths will 
generally apply to whole familie.s. If the selection of persons for whom special relief is 
needed is made oji that i)rineiplo, it is nnliltcly that tho number uill bo very’ large or that 
the outttirn will materially atTeot tho market. Tho Collector should now consult the 
^huiicipalitics and unless they object commence without further delay' such weaving work 
as is needed in accordance with ihis and })rcvious orders on tho subject. Tho weekly reports 
should show what is being done in the mutter.” 

In .iccoitlauco with the foregoing orders several Municipalities in Khandesh, 

I^asik, Ahmednagar, Poona, Sliolapur, Bijapur and Bclganm districts organised 
schemes for the rcliof of weavers and either apiiliod for loans from Government, 
or utilized allotments from the Charitable Relief Fund. Government advanced • 

Rs. 52,700, tho Charitable Relief Fund provided Rs. 1,06,865 and Munici- 
palities allotted Bs. 2,550 for this form of relief. As far as calculations can now 
be made it is estimated that except in Bijapur and Ndsik districts, ojierations 
resulted in only slight net losses, whilst in Sholapur there was a net profit of 
lls. 1,818 : in Ahmednagar also there was a profit of a few rupees. Total not 
estimated losses amount to some Es. 32,500. The cloth prepared was in many' 
districts, whore the Charitable Rcliof Fund provided capital, distributed free to 
distressed workers in I’cliof camps, to the valuo of over Rs. 22,500. 

12-1. lu Alimcdnagar city relief to weavers by employment in their own 
craft was given for some limo by tho local American Mission as well as by the 
^lunicipality and overlapping of the two schomes was avoided by cordial co- 
operation. In Poona city there was at first some roluctanco to take advantage 
of the assistance ofiercd since the local weavers wore afraid that if they 
rccuivcd aid from Government they would loso the patronage of resident cloth 
merchants, hut this misiuidevstanding was soon dispelled and the wages fixed 
by a committee of oUicial and non-ollicial gentlemen were readily accepted. 

In Sholapur district measures for the relief of weavers wore taken on a lai’ge 
scale in tho city of Sholiipur and to a smaller extent in the towns of Barsi, 

Ivarmdla and Saugola and in somo villages also of tho Madha taluka. The 
sciiemes wore financed entirely from charitable fimds. In Shokipur city relief 
was at one time being given to botiveen 7,000 and 8,000 weavers, and a sum of 
about Es. 30,000 was utilized for this puriiose : in addition Es. 5,000 were 
contributed by tho Americo-Indian Eclief Fund, and yarn of the value of 
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Es. 25,000 -was advanced by a philanthropic gentleman, Mr. Yirchand 
Dipchand, C.I.E. These in’eaving sheds provided employment for the most 
destitute -who had no appliances of their oun, and work was given to the better 
class in their own houses by means of advances of yarn or cash, the latter heing 
given on good security only. The scheme was managed by the Collector with 
the assistance of the Municipal Secretary and two non-official memhers of the 
Sholapur Municipahty. The advances made were nearly all repaid in the shape 
of finished articles, and the results as a whole were so gratifying that with the 
balance in hand it has been possible to start two institutions on the lines of an 
Industrial Bank, one for the benefit of weavers in Sholdpiu’ city and the other 
for the village weaver’s of the Sholapur taluka and Akalkot State. It is report- 
ed that the capital of Es. 50,000 is in active and constant circulation, and 
there seems reason to hope that these institutions may contribute to the deliver- 
ance of a considerable number of weavers from the clutches of money lenders. 
A statement showing the numbers relieved, the period of relief and details of 
advances and recoveries, &c., in each district will be found in Appendix 39 * 

YI-B (2h). — PravATE Ohahitt. 

Expenditure 125. In this famine as in that of 1896-97 private charity has to a large 

ReUef Pundsl’^^ extent contributed to the alleviation of such distress as was outside the 
sphere of Government measures and has given to thousands of the miserable 
victims of the worst famine known in the history of India the means of 
starting their lives again in a spirit of hope. The grants from the Indian 
Charitable Belief Eund to each district supplied the sinews of charity 
for this purpose and were supplemented by local subscriptions generally 
of small amounts. The money expended was distributed to some extent by 
local committees formed for the purpose, but chiefly by Government officers, 
who are generaUy in a better position than private persons to ascertain the 
wants of the cultivating classes, to whom the greater part, of the money 
was given for the purchase of seed and cattle and for maintenance during the 
cultivating season. Local committees arranged for the distribution of clothing 
and also for the payment of monthly subsistence allowances to high caste 
women and children whose pride forbade them to accept relief from Govern- 
ment. The figures in the following table have been extracted from an abstract 
statement of receipts and disbursements from the commencement of the famine 
up to the end of March 1902 appended to the supplementary report of the 
Bombay Presidency Pamine Belief Fund : — 


Diitrict. 

Object I. 

Object 11. 

Object III. 

Object IV, 

• to 

.11 

t3.a 

Total. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ahmedabad ... 
Kaira ... 

Panch Mabills 
Bi'cacb 

Surat... 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

17,884 

81,825 

18,400 

26,831 

3,117 

28 

1,628 

205 

6,000 

48,103 

20,300 

6 

9,998 

276 

8,11,540 
6,38 920 
3,17,028 
3,53,548 
1,07,693 

17,469 

7,427 

1,834 

509 

680 

8,89,996 

7,48,500 

3,38,796 

3,91,161 

1,17,766 

Gujarat 

• ■ • 

1,48,117 

7,761 

73,683 

22,28,729 

27,919 

24,86,209 

Khandesb ... 

... ... 

Abmednagar ... 
Poona... ... 

SbolSpur ... 

Sdtdru ... 

• • 

• • • 

• a 

• •• 

• • • 

57,736 

34,467 

90,790 

44,985 

1,47,401 

12,047 

34,881 

17,750 

40,013 

8,599 

32,762 

4,535 

J 

26,996 

18,815 

8,012 

58,498 

33,398 

8,271 

6,33,357 

2,32,689 

4,85,277 

1,91,181 

2,61,523 

1,56,862 

6,032 

87 

1.370 

6.370 
3,739 
1,203 

7,58,002 
3,03,808 
6,25,462 
3,08,633 
4,78,823 
1,82,978 • 

Dcccan 

• 

3,87,426 

1 1,38,640 

1,53,990 

1 19,60,859 

16,861 

26,57,700 
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District. 

1 

Object I« 

Object II. 

Object ni. 

i 

Object IV. 

Miscel- 

laneous* 

Total. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bijapur 

21,828 

58 

12,116 

29,903 

983 

64,888 

Bdgaiim 

7,187 

3 

8,475 

8,673 

222 

24,560 

Dhitrwdr 

1,007 

... 

• •• 

7,184 

380 

8,521 

Kamdtak ... 

80,022 

61 

20,591 

45,760 

1,535 

97,969 

••• ••• 

8,164- 

119 



1,081 

9,364 

SlUd a*« 

, 86,14-8 

8,483 

4,041 

47,743 

14,361 

1,10,778 

Total ...j 

6,09,877 

1,45,966 

2,52,305 

42,83,121 

61,757 

53,62,026 


In April 1902 district oflScers had. still in their hands Rs. 2,53,000, and further 
"rants were made from the Bombay Presidency Pamine Relief Fund to the 
extent of Rs. 1,35,000, the whole of which amount will have been by this time 
disbursed. The total expenditure from charitable fund.s during the entire period 
of famine was thus o7^ lakhs of rupees. This magnificent contribution from 
the Indian Charitable Relief Fund drawn from every comer of the Empire 
and many other parts of the world has evoked spontaneous outbursts of heart- 
felt recognition from all classes of the distressed population. There are in 
district reports mxmerous indications that whilst this token of sympathetic 
benevolence has been greeted by feelings of deep and lasting gratitude, the 
administration and distribution of funds have been so controlled by the watch- 
fulness of local ofiS-cers as to render virtually impossible the growth of evils often 
attendant on charitable endeavours of this character. 

126. The selected objects to which funds were devoted are as follows : — 

(1) To supplement the subsistence ration, which alone is provided from 

public funds, by the addition of small comforts, whether of food or of 
clothing, for the aged or infirm, for patients in hospital, for children, 
and the like. 

(2) To provide for the maintenance of orphans, 

(3) To relieve the numerous poor but respectable persons who will endure 
almost any privation rather than apply for Government relief, accom- 
panied, as it must be, by official inquiry into, and by some kind of 
test of, the reality of the destitution which is to be relieved. 

(4) To restore to their original position, when acute distress has subsided, 
those who have lost their aU in the struggle and to give them a fresh 
start in He. 

(1) The greater part of the expenditure under the first head was on account 
of supplies of clothing and small luxuries and comforts to the sick. Wherever 
possible the clothing distributed was purchased from local weavers, who were in 
several districts assisted by advances from charitable funds. Another signifi- 
cant feature was the large and beneficial use of Mellin’s food, which saved the 
lives of many emaciated infants and young children. 

(2) As regards the second head it will be readily understood that a very large 
number of orphans and deserted children came into the hands of Government 
officers during the famine. These were generally collected into poor-houses 
and kitchens and fed there till the end of the famine, when those remaining 
unclaimed were made over to orphanages. Besides those established by Mission- 
aries there were the Mahipatram Rupram Orphanage at Ahmedabad, the 
Mahdjan’s Orphanage at Surat, the Pandharpur Orphanage in Sholapur district 
and similar institutions temporarily established by philanthropic private gentle- 
men or from public subscriptions. *In some places large numbers of orphans were 
handed over from the first to Mission or other orphanages on condition that 
the children should be restored to their parents or guardians if claimed at any 
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future date. As the reports submitted to Government, boTvever, indicated some 
want of discrimination in the matter, the following orders were passed in July 
1900 

h “ Great care should be taken not to send children to orphanages, especially i£ loss of 

y cast j is involved, so long as there is room for doubt whether they are orphans. Some who 

are for the time being deserted may be claimed when the famine is over, and in the mean- 
time their maintenance is a legitimate State charge.” 

The following further instructions wore issued in August : — 

, “ In all cases in which children are sent to orphanages by Government servants it 

gnst should be stipulated that in the event of their being hereafter claimed by parents or near 

relatives they will ba restored to them, and they should not be sent to orphanages located at 
a greater distance than 60 miles from the place where they are found and should by pre- 
ference be sent to orphanages within the district.” 

District officers were authorised to incur such expenditure as might be necessary 
for the purpose of sending the children back to their homes from orphanages 
when claimed by parents or guardians. Grants-in-aid were given from charitable 
funds to the several orphanages which had large numbers of famine orphans left 
on their hands at the end of the famine. 

(31 Under the third head many poor but respectable persons and Farddnishin 
women who were precluded by their social position from accepting State relief 
were helped by free gifts or supply of work, and large numbers of weavers were 
provided with employment in their own trade. During the rains of 1900 cheap 
grain shops were started for the benefit of the hill-tribes in some districts and 
maintained at the expense of charitable relief funds. 

(4) More than three-fourths of the expenditure incurred up to the end of 
March 19u2 was devoted to the fourth obieot. Thousands of acres of land were 
thus saved from lying waste and about seven lakhs of the poorest landholders from 
permanent penury. Assistance under this head generally took the shape of 
grants of seed, fodder, cattle or agricultural implements free or at cheap rates 
and allowances for maintenance. Large supplies of fodder were imported into 
Gujardt and other districts by Government agency and offered to oultivators at 
the reduced price of Es. 10 per 1,000 lbs. Upon a representation that even this 
price was quite beyond the means of poorer cultivators it was arranged to sell 
the grass to such persons at Es. 2 per 1,000 lbs., the balance of Es. 8 necessary 
to make up the Governmem. price (Es. 10 per 1,000 lbs.) being paid from the 
fund. Large numbers of bullocks were imported, especially into Gujardt, at the 
expense of cliaritahle funds and either lent or sold at reduced prices to those 
cultivators whose cattle had died. In the district of Broach alone 2,635 hnllooks 
were purchased in the season of 1900 at a cost of Es. 77,526, and it is stated 
that 35,57‘J persons received the benefit of this measure. In the Panch Mahdls 
over 17,000 bullocks were obtained during the season of 1900-01 and given out 
to needy cultivators at the moderate price of Es. 22 each, half of which was 
defrayed by the charitable fund in the case of the poorer people. Where cattle 
could not he supplied, hand-ploughs specially made under the directions of the 
Agricultural Department were purchased from charitable funds and distributed 
among cultivators in various areas. 

irity, 127. In most of the large towns subscription lists were opened and com- 
mittees were appointed for local relief, and in several places cheap grain shops 
were started with their aid and maintained throughout the first period of famine. 
In many places private gentlemen also undertook to hear the expenses of such 
shops, and in some cases grain dealers were induced to co-operate by contributing 
part of their stocks at reduced or cost price. In the city of Surat a tax of one 
rupee levied by the Mahdjan on every cart-load taken out of grain pits was paid 
into the relief fund. A very large portion of the proceeds of private charity w'as 
tlislnirscd by various Mission agencies. Large quantities of grain and clothing 
received from America and Europe were diSirihuted by these bodies in alljthe 
affected districts, and all articles imported for such distribution were exempted 
from Customs duty. The Christian and Alliance Mission at ICaira established 
a home for famine widows. Tlie Collector of Poona slates that probahl}' not 
less than two lakhs of rupees were spent on relief measures by the different 
ilissions in his district. In the .rlhmednagar district the A.'i,crican Marathi 
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SBssion undertook ( ho clmritohlo disl iihution of seed and cattlo for tlio Icharif season 
in four and a half out. of the olevi'u tnlukas of the district and expended Rs, G5,000 
on that measure alone. A similar arrangement was made in the Ahmedabad 
disiriot. also. In some places poor-houses Avero started with the aid oflocal sub- 
s(’,viptions and managed by committees of ])riYato geullcmcn. One of these was 
c.staidished at Ilroach, whore a total of •.t'.k'tOO persons wei’o relieved at an expen- 
diture of Ks. r).200 or one anna eight pics ]»or unit. Another was located at 
llhiwndi in the 'I'hana disivict, when: the cost of relief amounted to Rs. 2,27G. 
Roth of these institutions are reported to have been well managed and useful. 
Trivatc' p()or-hous('s wore also started at. Shirala and Tiisgaon in the Sdtdra 
district, and at sc\eral ])laees in the Ahmedabad district. TIic Sarvajanik 
Famine Fund in Ahnu'dahad city was partly utilised in sending out stretcher 
parties to collect destitute wanderer.-:, who were then fed and sent to poor-houses 
or works. In a few exceptional eases landlords and large land-holdcr-s relieved 
the dosliluto among their tenants at their own expense. In some of the larger 
town.s in most districts private gentlemen .arranged for tlio free distribution of 
gmin or ccKikcd food : tins kind of charity, hovvever, was in most cases indis- 
criminate and elforts liad to l)e made hy district nfllcors to bring it under 
control since, in the wonls of the Collector of Poona, “ the rumours of such 
distrihution attmeti’d crowds of robust vagabonds, emaciated wanderers and 
diseased beggars fi-oin long distances, who instead of seeking the relief offered 
near their homes, exhausted in many cases their strength and died on the way 
to Poona or soon after arrival." 


A'l B(3). — Ix).vx.s TO AouiCDi.TniisTs. 


12?, Since the year iSni the appreci.ation of loans from Government to 
cultivators has grown ra])idly in this Presidency. TI»o liberal grant of takavi 
advances during the scarcity of that year in the youthern Maratha Country 
went far to render relief works unnecessary. During the famine of 1S9G-97 in 
the Deccan and Kavmitjik the system was followed with marked success, and 
the im)>orlancc of these advances as a means of relief to agriculturists in times 
of famine is now generally admitted. In the retJcnt famine the system has been 
still further popularised and ev('n the ha(5kward classes of agriculturists such as 
the llhils of the J’aneh Mah:ils and the Ivalipnmj of Surat have availed them- 
seWes of it to a very large extent. In Gu 3 ardt. hcforc 1899-1000 the sums 
advanced did not exceed Rs. -i: 5,000 in any year; in 1 SO'.)- 1 ‘>00 however over 
live lakhs of rniiees were giA'en out in that province during the period from 
Septeniher to ]\laroh for the eonshTietion of wcUs alone. A few years ago the 
dilliculty was to get cultivator.s to understand the advantages of the system; 
tl»c dilllcullv now is to meet, the demand. 


129. The total allotments .sanctioned hy the Government of India druing 
the entire period of famine amounted to Its. 2,51,81,000 of which Rs. 2,03,G3,S76 
or more than four- fifths were actually disbursed in the affected districts. The 
details arc shomi below : — 


Y»-ar. 

Allottnrnls. ! 

ni*i>urspuipnti in 
nlTi'ctoil iVii'.Tiots. 


Its. 

Rs. 

1899-1900 

<11,75,000 

31,7<1.,094 

1900-01 

90,00,000 

90,25,102 

1901-02 

04,00.000 

52,87,828 

1902-03 (April to October 
1002). 

60,00,000 

28,70,792 

Total ... 

2,51,81,000 

2,08,08,870 


Increasing 
popularity 
of tho system 
of tnka'vi 
loans. 


Advances 
made during 
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Appendix 40 shows the details of advances in each district and the purposes 
for which the money was advanced. The figures for normal and famine years 
are set out below in illustration of the extraordinary extension of the loan ^stem 
during the recent famine ; — 


Tear. , 

Amount 
advanced in 
the eniito 
Presidency 
(in thousands 
of rupees). 

Year. 

Amount 
advanced in 
the enttro 
I’fesidency 
(in thousands 
of rupees). 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 ■ .. 

1894- 95 • .. 

1895- 96 .. 

IK { 

1898-99 

7.85 
8.82 
6,94 
8,79 

9.85 
35,73 
23,03 

9,07 

1899- 1900 ') r 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 (April to -Famine 
October 1902 only 

in affocted dis- 
tricts). J 

40,31 

94,45 

61,63 

28,77 


130. Altogether Rs. 47,72,484 were advanced under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act. Out of this Bs. 3S,69,066 or 75 per cent, were granted for the 
construction and repair of wells, and the remainder for other land improvements. 
The value of well irrigation as a reliable method of protection against famine 
is illustrated by the fact that in Gujarat the area irrigated in 1899-1900 was 
almost double that of the previous year. Appendix 41 shows the number 
of wells constructed or repaired in each district with the aid of takiivi from the 
commencement of the famine up to the end of September 1900, the area of land 
irrigated by these wells and the average cost of each : the cost per well recorded 
in this appendix shows that many wells were merely temporary expedients 
whilst in some cases water was not reached at aU. In the Deccan advances 
were not utilised for the construction of new Avells to the same extent as in the 
famine of 1896-97. The Collector of Ahmednagar attributes this fact to the 
greater severity of the drought of 1899-1900 and the consequent lower level of 
subsoil Avater. It is stated that in that district 61 per cent, of the wells sunk in 
the previous famine were failures, and prevailing conditions combined with 
previous experience were such as greatly to discourage the sinking of new wells 
in the present famine. On the other hand great scarcity of water in this famine 
induced many cultivators to deepen existing wells whereby they have per- 
manently improved their holdings and have provided a means of defence 
against future water famines. About 26 per cent, of the advances under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act were devoted to other objects, of which the 
principal were construction of embankments and eradication of weeds and 
grass by deep digging. Advances both for wells and for other objects were most 
useful also in affording congenial employment to people who would other- 
wise have been compelled to resort to relief works. Approximate figures of 
people thus employed between September 1899 and bTovember 1900 have been 
furnished for some districts and are given below : — 


District, 

Kaira 

Surat 

Thdna 

Ahmednagar ... . 

Poona 

S£tdra' 


Daily average number of 
people and the period for 
which they were employed 
on takdvi works. 

I. 8,000 for 2 months. 


... 11,600 


3 

if 

... 2,000 


3 

if 

... 19,000 

if 

4 

39 

... 20,000 

n 

3 

St 

... 29,000 

if 

2 

3> 

... 6,400 

if 

6 

if 


Bijdpor 

Belgaum (two affected tdlnkas only) ... 5,700 
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130 a. The total advances tinder the Agriculturists’ Loans Act during the 
period covered by this report amounted to Es. 1,65,91,412. Of this sum 
Es. 60,62,316 or nearly 43 per cent, were granted for seed, Es. 65,16,323 or 42 
per cant, for cattle and Es. 10,68,981 or 7 per cent, for fodder. The disbm’se- 
ments of these grants in distinctive tracts for each of these three objects -were 
as follows : — 


% 

1 1 

1 For seed. 

For cattle. 

For fodder. 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Gujar.at 

Deccan 

Kamdtak 

Best ... ... 

29,69,879 

27,34,661 

8,84,367 

63,909 

33,50,851 

27,49,116 

3,80,079 

26,677 

3,43,939 

6,73,232 

51,810 

Total ... 

66,52,816 

65,16,323 

10,68,981 


In the previous famine the grants for these purposes in the Deccan and 
j£amdtak amounted to 185 lakhs of rupees. The amounts shown above are 
exclusive of large sums given to the poorest class of cultivators from the T-ndinn 
Famine Charitable Eelief Fund for similar purposes. Without the assistance 
afforded by these advances a considerable proportion of the poorer cultivators 
would have been unable to make a fresh start in life and would have been per- 
manently reduced to the condition of landless labourers. Credit was at a low 
ebb at the beginning of the rains of 1900 and none but substantial cultivators 
could obtain loans from their family hankers. Money-lenders moreover were 
generally unwilling to advance money until at least good rain was assured, and 
if advances by Government especially for seed and cattle had not been granted 
on a liberal scale, much of the land which was cultivated in the kharif season 
of 1900 would have been left untilled. The loans given by Government for 
seed and cattle were as a general rule disbursed in cash in the belief that many 
or most of the borrowers could purchase more economically than others acting 
on their behalf. It was however directed that if any cultivators preferred to 
have bullocks supplied to them in lieu of the cost advanced in cash, their 
wishes should be considered, but purchases by Government officers should 
be restricted to cases in which assistance in this form was really needed and 
in which disputes as to quality and price were not Hkely to arise at the time 
of recovering the cost, Advances for fodder were generally made in kind out 
of the grass imported by Government agency, the cost of the grass being held 
as a book debit against the recipient. 

131. Advances for subsistence are well adapted to meet the cases of occu- 
pants of land in hilly tracts, who generally live from hand to mouth and are 
therefore unable in a famine year to provide for their own subsistence during 
the period required for the cultivation of their land. In the famine of 1896-97 
such advances were restricted to this class of people. In the present famine, 
hoAvever, it was found necessary to extend the system to the poorer cultivators 
in the plains. In May 1900 the Commissioner, Northern Division, proposed 
that the poorer cultivators who could not be helped from the Charitable Eelief 
Fund should be given free grants by Government while they were employed in 
cultivating land. The following orders were passed on this proposal : — 

“ Government entirely concur in the view o£ the Commissioner, Northern Division, 
that everything possible should he done to get cultivators and agricultural labourers em- 
ployed on the land when the cultivating season begins. Por this purpose a liberal distribu- 
tion of advances for subsistence as well as for seed and cattle is most espodient, and this 
policy is understood to be approved by both the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India. His Excellency the Governor in Council does not desire that cultivators should be 
refused advances for subsistence if they are in need of relief while they are tending their 
crops or otherwise engaged in agriculture. It is also legitimate to grant them advances for 
the support of agricultural labourers while so engaged. But of course this like all other 
forms of State relief must not go beyond the necessities of the case, and it must be remem- 
bered that as soon as crops promise well the price of grain falls and shop keepers sell it 
B 1852—18 
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more freely on credit, while many if not most occupants of land have by the growth of 
vegetables a supply of an important article of toof]. It has never been found that there 
is much need for State relief after the sufficiency of rain is established. 

" As at present advised His Excellency in Council does not think that in any ciroum" 
stances unconditional gratuitous relief should bo given by the State to able-bodied persons. 
Doubtless if advances are given to a wide extent for subsistence, it will not be possible or 
perhaps desirable to recover all, and so far as the public oxohc(iner is concerned there is not 
much difference between unrecovered advances and gratuitous relief, but in the effect on 
tho recipients there is a material distinction between the grant of alms and the remission 
of a debt which cannot be paid without difficulty. All who wish to maintain their self- 
respect should have the opportunity of doing so, ” 

At first sufisistenco advances were restricted to potty cultivating occupants : 
but subsequently it was decided to grant them to occupants without means who 
held more land than they could personally cultivate, in order to enable them to 
employ the usual quantity of labour and extend operations over the whole of 
their lands. It was also ruled that in tho ease of theso advances it was not 
desirable, unless the circumstances were very exceptional, to give out at one 
time more than tho several recipients needed for one month, and that the 
necessity for such advances should bo hold to have ceased as soon as crops pro- 
mised well and prices feU. As works suitablo for tho rains were difficult to find 
in Gujarat, this concession proved most useful in encouraging employment of 
agricultural lahom’crs on cultivation in that province. In the Thar and 
Pdrkar district of Sind, subsistence advances were granted in connexion with 
the system called “ katar,” which has been described as follows : — 

“A iiiau with ono or more camels goes to Umarkot, Nabisar or Jhudo and with his 
takitvi advance purcbascs grain at a obcap rate. He then returns to bis borne, sets aside 
a part of the grain for tbo consumption of bis family, and sells the remainder to Banias 
or others at the high rate prevailing in the Desert. After resting himself and his camel 
ho sets out again, and the limit to the number of bis journeys would practically bo the 
limit to the enduranco of his camels.” 

Although it was considered that the use of takdvi advances for this purpose 
was scarcely in accordance with the rules under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
tho arrangement was permitted on tho understanding that the grantees were 
people who could not ho induced to resort to relief works. Grants for sub- 
sistence amounted altogether to Rs. 7,57,748 and were distributed as follows : — 

Bs. Bs. 

Giijardt ... ... 3 ,s 4!,769 | Karnatak ' ... ... 4t,733 

Deccan ... 2,05,515 | Best ... ... 1,22,731 

In tbo previous famine subsistence advances wore given in Poona, Siltdra and 
Abmednagar districts only, and tbo total amounted to Rs. 1,63,803. 

132, Advances to tbe amount of Rs. 71,000 wero granted to indmdars and 
zamindars for the purpose of carrying out largo works of improvement — gene- 
rally for purposes of irrigation — which were at the same time calculated to give 
employment to unskilled laboui^ers in tho locality. Besides the sum above men- 
tioned sums aggregating Rs. 1,80,000 were advanced as loans to tillukdars in 
Gujarat who were reduced to the utmost 'poverty. Those advances wero prin- 
cipally intended for the subsistence of the recipients and their families when 
employment on relief works would have been derogatory to their social position, 
and the amount in each case was proportionate to the needs of the recipient 
and the value of the security which could be offered. 

133. The question of granting takdvi advances to indmdirs’ tenants was 
considered and the following orders wero issued in July 1900 : — 

‘•'In tbe event of its being possible to spare any part of tbe allotments, made for 
takdvi advances without prejudice to the prior claims of occupants of Government land tbe 
Commissioners are authorised to grant loans to indmdiirs who can be trusted to distribute 
the money to persons holding under them for any of the purposes contemplated in Acts XIX 
of 1S83 and XII of 1884, and who are willing to conform to tho c'onditions prescribed in 
the Acts and rules. It must be distinctly understood that the indmddrs will bo held per- 
sonally responsible for the repayment and must enter into substantial legal guarantees to 
repaj' to Government the sums, if any, advanced.” 
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The oxlont of assistaiicio thus afforded i.o tonants in alienated Tillages has 
not hc<'u aseeri allied, hut a special grant of 3 Mlchs was sanctioned in May 
inOl for tiiluhdavs’ and iminulars’ tenants of tho Panch Mahals district, and it 
was then reported that similar tenants in othor districts, especially in Ahmcd- 
ahad, wore being assisted ont of grants already allotted. In tiilukdilri villages 
of the Ahmedahad district held by tho 'rhilkor Silhcb of Limhdi and othor 
Chiefs liberal grants of seed, &e., "wore made by them to their cultivators. It 
is also reported that iu the Athni t.alnka of the Bolgaum district about 
Hs. -10,000 were ox]ionded by largo land-holders from their private resources 
on improvement of cultivable land. ....... j 

13 1. One rt'ason for tho large demand for advances nhdor tho Agri- 
culturists' Ijoans Act- was the timely announcement of certain valuable con- 
cessions in rcsiioct of such loans. In December ISOO tho Collectors of all 
affected districts were authorised to grant loans not exceeding Rs. .50 in each 
ease fiv(' of intert'st. when it seemed desirable to do so in accordance with Section 
M;’) { 2 ) of the rainine Code. At. tho elo.se of tho hot season of 1000 tho Govern- 
ment of India announced the following liberal concessions with tho object of 
faeilitatiug the rapid ri'cov<n\v of agriculturists from the lo.sses sustained through 
famine : — 

(1) that all advances made in famine tr.acts under the Agriculturists’ Loans 

Act for seed, cattle and subsistence of cnllivntors in connexion with 
agricultural operations uudortaken during the approaching rains may 
be made free of interest ; 

(2) that tho fust instalment in repayment of tho principal of such advances 
may he postponed for ] 2 months from date of the advances ; tho dates 
for the ivmniniug instalments to ho determined by the Local Govern- 
ment with reference to the existing rnhs applicable to advances under 
the Act. ; 

(3) that, tho Local flovernmont may hereafter grant remissions in respect 
of the prineijial of such advances, according to the circumstances of 
the debtors, up to one-half of the aggregate sum advanced, 

« 

It was further directed, with tho iirevions sanction of tlic Government of 
India, that the date of the lii*st kharif land roveuno instalment of 1902 bo fixed 
as tho date on wliieli the lir.-?t instalment of advances for kharif cultivation of 
1900 should become due. To these instructions the following cominnnioation 
regarding dates of repayment was added ; — 

“TIic (Jov(>rnjnr?nt nf India h-ivo now sanctioned the postponement of tho first in.«tal- 
monl ill repayiiioiit of advaiu c.^ made in tlie current year of kharif cultiv.itiou to tho date 
of th." first kharif land rovenun iiiRtahnent of 1902, anil tho rules fniined liy this Govern- 
im-i;t under tho At;ricnUuriKls’ Ijoaiifi .Act give tlio Collectors sulficient latitude to prosiriho 
lihinil conditions lor the n-covory of olh.-r instalinonts. Tlio uirangoments to he made 
in each distrii-t for the rejiayinent of such udvancc.s should ho left to tho discroti.ui of tho 
Colleetor nihjeel. to tho ennlrol of the Coininissioner of tho llivision. It will bo desirable, 
as f.nggesfed hy (he ('oniiuissioncr, L'cutral Division, to make (ho numhor of iustalincuts 
generally depoiident on tho amnunt of tho loan, but thnoircumslaneosof tho persons rcoeiv- 
ing the advances may also ho taken int.o consideration. Doubtless tho ngrocmeuts have 
iilread}’ iu iiio.>.t ca-es iieoii executed, hut the Oollcotor.s can, if necessary, extend tho time 
sjieeiiied in the agrc-inents for rojiaymcnt.” 

The period of tho concossiotis fihovo spcoificd w.ns subsequently extended to 
cover nil loans advanced from Soplomhor 1899 to Jnnnary IStlt, 1901. Tho 
contiinnance of famine conditions during 1901 necessitated tho fnrtlior extension 
of those concessions, and in Juno 1901 jt was auuouncod that with tho limitation 
that remission of princqml should ho restrict od to a maximum of 25.poi’oout. 
of advances, tho concessions previously allowed should ho granted in respect 
of tho kharif advances of 1901 in all tracts whore distress prevailed : these 
concessions were also extended to the loans granted for tho rabi of 1901-02 
iu Gujarat, and in tho case of tracts in which tho autumn harvest of 1901 foil 
short of tho average hy more than a third, tho Oolloctovs woi’o authorised to 
postpone tho recovery of tho first instalment in respect of snob advances to tho 
date of tho fir.st land rovomio instalment of 1903. Tho coneossious thus antho- 


Hemission 
of interest 
on tnku’vi 
advances 
and other 
concessions. 


Government of 
Itulin’s letter 
Xo. latS-r, itnteil 
220(1 May 1900. 


G. Ill ho. SGGli, 
dated GtU Xorem. 
bor 1900. 
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nsed have been widely appreciated. The total amounts advanced free of 
interest in the various districts during the agricultural season of 1900-01 alone, 
are given below : — 

District, District. itousarids 

of «8-i of Ks.) 

Ahmedabad 10,36 Sholapur 1 70 

Kaira 12,67 SdtSra l'76 

Broach 10,17 Bijilpuv 1^29 

Surat- 2,14 Eatnd^ri 14 

Thdna 30 Sind 1,56 

Khtindeeh 9,47 

Ndrik 4,63 Total ... G7,62* 

Ahmednagar 8,19 

Poona 3,25 

136. The remissions of takdvi advances already sanctioned by Government 
amount to Rs. 36,40,187. The district details are given below : — 

District. Us, District. Ks. District. Bs. 

I 

Ahmedabad S.43,778 Ndsik 78,732 Bij&pnr 144,692 

Kaira ... S,20,1G0 Ahmednagar ... ... 6,44,148 fioigaoni ... ... ... 29,652 

Broach 8,00,377 I’oona ... 32,227 Kat&chi 38,314 

Saiat 96,671 Sholipur 98,340 Thar and Piirknr 1,67,921 

Khdndesh 2,31,306 bdtilrn 18,774 

Total ... 56,40,187 

) PUM 1.., 

Proposals for remissions of takavi from the Pancb Mabslls district and for 
further remissions from several other districts are still awaited. The amount 
which it will be necessary hereafter to remit is estimated at between 7 and 8 
lakhs of rupees. 

136. In order to ensure prompt and careful disbursement of takavi 
advances the Divisional Commissioners by virtue of the authority delegated to 
them sanctioned the entertainment from time to time of such additional estab- 
lishments as were deemed necessary by Collectors. It was also considered 
advisable to sanction some modifications in the usual procedure and to enlarge 
the powers of ofELeers engaged in the work of distribution. Thus the powers of a 
snbdivisional officer for the purpose of granting takavi wore conferred on 
Mdmlatddrs, Mahalkaris and Head KsJrkuns and also on officers of other than 
the Revenue Department specially employed on the ivork of making inquiries 
and disbursements, such as Subordinate Judges, officers of the Forest and Salt 
Departments, Special Relief officers, &o. All disbursing officers were allowed 
to draw personal advances from takdvi grants on abstract bills and were thus 
enabled to make prompt payments on tho spot as soon as their investigations 
were completed. In order to prevent fraud or loss by theft or negligence, the 
following precautions were at the same time enjoined : — 

“ No officer disbursing takavi should be allowed to draw a second abstract bill with- 
out producing a detailed bill in the prescribed form to account for the amounts already 
ffisbursed from the last advance taken, any balance left being at the same time refunded 
into the Government Treasury. The disbursing officers should be directed to take 
the receipts of the payees on the spot as soon as the adv.mces have been made and 
to certify at the foot of the form above referred to that the advances were duly sanctioned 
by them and paid in their presence. 

“ The Collectors concerned should be requested to prescribe a money limit for the 
amount which can be drawn on abstract bill by each officer with due regard to the eircnm- 
stances of- each case. 

" The Commissioners of Divisions and in Sind should be directed to take all necessary 
measures to ensure the safeguarding of the money entrusted to the disbm-sing officers for 
the grant of takavi advances whilst the money is in their keeping.^’ 

To further facilitate the prompt distribution of takavi, snbdivisional officers 
were allowed permanent advances of Rs. 6,000. 

137. In view of the large suras advanced during the famine it was very 
' difficult to ensure that advances were being devoted to the purposes for which 

they were granted. Prior to the disbursement of an advance under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act it was usually stipulated that the recipient must 
employ a certain number of labourers for a definite period in proportion to the 
amount advanced. It was expressly directed that Relief Circle Inspectors, 


* Figuies foT otkoi dMricts aro not available. 
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Aval Karkxins and Special Relief Officers as ■well as Mdmlatdars and Assistant 
and Deputy Collectors should make it their business in the course of their 
inspection of villages to visit works for which advances had been granted and 
to see that they were being properly utilised. It is satisfactory to note that the 
evidence of officers is almost unanimous that grants were not generally speaking 
misapplied. Some oases of misapplication however occurred in almost every 
district where money advanced for other objects was occasionally diverted to 
the subsistence of the recipient and his family, or the works for which it was 
given were not carried to completion. In cases of clear misappropriation steps 
were taken to recover the amounts advanced as soon as it was discovered that 
the money was being misused. The numbers of proved cases of misapplication 
as furnished for some of the affected districts are given below : — 


Knira 

... 20 

Ahmednagar 

... 62 

Fancli Mahals ... 

2 

Poona 

... 22 

Broach 

... 588 

Sholapnr 

... 2 

Surat ••• 

... ' 38 

Satara 

... 4 

Thana 

2 

BijApur 

... 16 


All Collectors were directed to give express instructions to officers subordi- 
nate to them to take every precaution possible to prevent the payment of land 
revenue by the people out of takavi advances made to them. In the case of 
advances made under the Land Improvement Loans Act it is difficult to pre- 
vent land revenue being paid out of them if the recipients choose to adopt that 
course. It was pointed out however that recipients of advances under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act generally belonged to the class of cultivators who could 
not pay land revenue without borrowing, and it appears that the orders forbid- 
ding recovery of land revenue from recipients of such advances were on the 
Avholo carefully carried out. 

VI-B (4). — E AMINE Allowances to Public Servants. 

138. The principal item Tinder this head was grain compensation allow- 
ance granted to peons and servants of Government on low pay in accordance 
■with the provisions of Article 72 of the Civil Account Code. The grant of this 
allowance began in September 1899 and was continued up to March 1902. It 
was also necessary to increase the travelling allowances of various classes of 
officers, and deputation allowances were granted to officers of several Depart- 
ments employed on famine duty in accordance with scales prescribed in the 
Civil ServiceRegulationsor by special orders. Additional remuneration was given 
imder Section 52 (f) of the Famine Code to patels and village accountants so as 
to raise their total emoluments to a minimum of Rs. 4 per mensem. As already 
explained such of the inferior village servants as were required for duty in their 
villages received the grain dole under Section 60 or its equivalent in cash. 

139. The following table shows the expenditure incurred in each district 
on account of grain compensation allowances to low paid Government servants 
and the travelling allowances of officers engaged on famine duty from the 
commencement of the famine up to the 31st October 1902 : — 


District. 

Grain 

Compensation. 

Travelling 
and other 
extra 

allowances. 

District. 

Grain 

Compensation. 

Travelling 
and other 
extra 

allowances. 

Ahmedahad... 

Kaira 

Panch Mahals 

Broach '... 

Surat 

Thana 

Kbandesh ... 

Ndsik 

Ahmednagar 

Es. 

59,609 

J- 36,730 

18.554 
26,870 
66,258 

49.554 
28,477 
40,895 

Bs. 

77,146 

3,01,939 

32,356 

18,361 

21,275 

52,216 

32,387 

67,721 

Poona 

Sholapur 

SAtAra 

BijApur 

Belganm 

DhArwAr 

Thar and PArkar ... 
Elsewhere ... 

Total ... 

Es. 

55,762 

19,935 

40,780 

14,215 

21,003 

20,543 

21,778 

4,49,941 

9,70,904 

Es. 

. 47,664 
42,462 
25,132 
41,208 
10,061 
1,098 
10,040 
1,66,908 

7,47,974 


B 1352—19 


G. B.) B. D., 

No. 5060, dated 
15th Angast 1900. 
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YI-B (5). — Laxd Keventje Sespeksions and Remissions. 

140. The general policy prescribed and the procedure followed during the 
famine of 1896-97 in the matter of collection of land revenue are described in 
the circulars quoted in paragraph 38 of the report of that famine and reproduced 
in Appendix 42* It was announced in November 1899 that during the recent 
famine Government desired to pursue the same policy and procedure. Certain 
representations from the Commissioner, Northern Division, however necessitated 
some elucidation of this general policy, which was provided in the further 
orders quoted in Appendix 4:3- The following is a summary of the principal 
instructions conveyed in these orders ; — 

(fl) No occupant should be required to pay the assessment who has not 
the means of doing so without encumbering or further encumbering 
his land or cattle or implements necessary for earning his livelihood. 

{h) Notices of demand should not issue to agriculturist occupants or agricul- 
turists interested in land who are not well-to-do and have had less 
than a four anna crop, such people being presumed not to be able to pay 
without borrowing. 

(c) Notices should issue to all non-agriculturist occupants and mortgagees, 
and to occupants who have reaped a crop of four annas or over or 
who are by common repute well-to-do. (The question of issuing notices, 
i.e. of determining who should be called on to pay, was thus to be 
decided on general considerations without inquiry into the oircura- 
stanees of individuals.) If persons of such classes refuse to comply 
with these notices, the burden of proving their inability to pay should 
be laid upon them. 

(d) No coercion should be used to recover from an occupant assessment 

which he cannot pay out of resources other than those needed for the 
efficient resumption of agricultural operations, the benefit of any 
reasonable doubt being given to the occupant. , 

(e) The question of distraint should be decided according to the circum- 
stances of each individual case and by an officer of not lower rank 
than an Assistant or Deputy Collector. 

(/) In any case in which for special reasons the levy of assessment due 
from a land-owner who does not cultivate himself is postponed, it 
should only be on the condition that the levy of rent due to him from 
tenants is also postponed. 

After the close of the revenue year 1899-1900 further instructions quoted in 
Appendix 44 were issued directing that the revenue of the year 1900-01 should bo 
levied as a first charge on the crop where it was good and provided there was left 
after discharge of Government duos a balance sufficient for the maintenance until 
a.iother harvest of the oxiltivator and those dependent on him ; that in the recovery 
of arrears of past years the orders already issued should be carried out, but 
the utmost care should be taken to avoid any action likely to lead to mortgage 
of crops on account of such arrears; and that in oases in which land had 
not been cultivated owing to the occupant’s want of means or in which owing 
to the small size of the holding or the poverty of the crop the outturn wns not 
such as would leave any balance after discharging the year’s assessment and 
supplying the means of subsistence until another harvest, the arrears might bo 
at once remitted. These orders wero based on the assumption that the harvests 
of 1900-01 would be good. This hope w'as not however realised, and in January 
1 901 the following supplementary instructions were issued : — 

" It may be a®suiucd (unless there is some special reason apparent) that arrears for 
years prior to 1S99-1900 should be remitted at once, and in many cases it will be clear 
that arrears of that year should not be recovered according to the principles which have 
been prescribed. As regards the current year's revenue the grant of suspensions will be 
rcerulatcd op the same principles. Those cultivators, however, whoso case is covered by 
the orders in paragraph 5 of Government Resolution No. 3205, dated 5th September 1900, 
and whose crops for this year arc insufficient to justify the levy of the revenue from them 
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should be grunted a remissiou at onoe instead of merely a suspension. In the case of 
other onltivators not so badly drcumstanced the question of converting suspensions into 
remissions must await decision until the prospects of the season 1901-02 are known. 
Government desire that in dealing with cases of remissions of arrears for past years the 
principles already laid down should be followed in a liberal spirit and the benefit of every 
reasonable doubt shoidd be given to the cultivator . " 

141. Early in August 1901 the following instr, notions were issued : — 

“ In continuation of previous orders the Governor in Council is now pleased to direct 
that until the expiry of a year no measures shall be taken for the recovery of arrears 
from any agriculturist who in the opinion of the Collector has paid during the 

last two years such proportion of the revenue, due from him as might reasonably have 
been expected, ba^dng regard to the character of the seasons. Knj Iona fi le agriculturist 
whose land may have been forfeited and who on appeal to the Commissioner can show 
that he has satisfied the condition above stated will be entitled to an order re-admitting 
him to the use and occupation of the land on the ordinary survey tenure. In all such 
cases the balance of revenue due shall not be levied till the expiry of a year and then in 
two equal annual instalments. ” 

In Noyember 1901 the Commissioner, Northern Division, issued circular in- 
structions to the Collectors of Gujariit to the effect that — 

(1) no arrears should he collected for previous years ; 

(2) no assessment should ha collected on fields that had lain fallow ; 

(3) the remaining tracts should he divided into areas, according to the 

proportion of the estimated kharif crop outturn in annas ; 

(4) suspension should he given on the scale suggested in paragraph. 271 of 
the Famine Commission Report, 1901, i.e., suspension of 4. i, § and f of 
the assessment for an outturn of 10, 8, 6 and 4 annas respectively, and 
'entire suspension when the outturn was helow 4 annas. 

These instructions were eventually confirmed hy Government hut only on 
the understanding that effect had been given to the previous orders regarding 
the collection of arrears of previous years. About the same time the Com- 
missioner, Central Division, requested orders — 

(1) whether the revenue for 1900-01 suspended without promise of 
remission was to he remitted like that of 1899-1900 under paragraph 5 
of Government Resolution No. 3265, dated 5th September 1900, or 

(2) whether action should he suspended till the date of the first instalment 
pending consideration whether orders as to remissions contemplated 
in (1) above should he superseded hy a system of regraats without 
liability for arrears on the new tenure, according to which rights or 
interest in unalienated land could not be transferred without the Collec- 
tor’s sanction. 

The following orders were passed on this reference : — 

“ Government Resolution No. 5621, dated 8th August 1901, of course supersedes any 
previous orders which are not consistent with it. In view of it there is no need for the 
present to issue any further instructions regarding remission of arrears of revenue due in 
1839-1900 and 1900-01. No steps are to be ta&n in the current year for the reoovery 
of such arrears from any lond fide agriculturist who in the opinion of the Collector has 
paid such proportion of the reveuue of those years as might reasenably be expected. If 
any such person could not reasonably be expected to pay any of the revenue, he will of 
course have satisfied the condition. In cases in which the condition has not been satisfied, 
steps can be taken for the recovery of arrears, which should ordinarily consist of forfeiture 
with the view of regrant on the restricted tenure to persons to whom such tenure is best 
suited. The Collector is empowered to relieve at once of all liability for arrears any such 
persons who consent to forfeiture after due notice and to regrant the land to them on the 
restricted tenure. 

********" 

" 3. As regards the revenue of the current year the usual practice should be followed 
except in the Northern Division, regarding winch separate instructions have bean issued, 
but in view of the losses which have been incurred in past years collection from land fide 
agriculturists should be liberally suspended in cases in which not more than an eight-anna 
ci-op has been reaped.” 


Gr. B., B. D.. Xob 
5621, dated 8th 
Augaa); 19J1. 


G. B., B. ID., 
Ho. 8194, dated 
5t1i Decemher 
1901. 
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"Wlien in April 1902 tlie Government of India sanctioned the remission of 
suspended arrears to the extent of 130 laklis of rupees, the following final 
orders were issued in supersession of all previous instructions inconsistent with 
them ; — 

“ The Goveminent of India have sanctioned the remission of arrears of land revenuo 
due to famine to the extent of Ks. 130,00,000 in this Presidency. This sum of 
Rs. 130,00,000 is based on figures of actual or probable suspensions at the end. of the 
revenue year 1900-01 and of estimated suspensions for the current revenue year as 
reported by the Collectors from time to time. The intention is that revenue the collection 
of which it was considered desirable to suspend owing to the inability of those from whom 
it is due to pay it at once without hardship should now he remitted. In oases in which the 
EuspeDsions were granted after detailed inquiry regarding crops reaped and ability to pay 
from resources at disposal they can now be converted into remissions without further 
investigation. In eases in which there was merely an estimate of the amount of which it 
would be necessary to suspend the collection for the reason above stated it will now be 
necessary to determine to which individual occupants relief is due and whether the whole 
or only a proportion of the arrears due from them should be struck off the accounts in 
accordance with the intention above described. Of course occupants who reaped snfficient 
crops or have other means than borrowing of discharging their dues are not entitled to 
relief." 

It was however subsequently explained that the intention was not that 
arrears which could at once he paid withoxtt hardship should be remitted and 
exemption from their public dues granted to those who were not entitled to it, 
hut that the exceptional liberality accorded was the immediate remission of 
arrears which according to previous practice would have been held over for 
collection or possible collection in future years. The large amount of suspen- 
sions thus ordered to be converted into remissions was exclusive of large 
remissions which had been previously sanctioned, 

142. In January 1900, the Divisional Commissioners were authorized to 
postpone the levy of enhanced rates of assessment in tdlukas where such enhance- 
ments would ordinarily haveheen imposed during the year 1 699-1900, if there was 
reason to believe that such levy would cause hardship. By a subsequent order 
passed in April 1900 it was explained that Government desired that the en- 
hanced revenue should be remitted and nob merely suspended, and it was further 
directed that no revised settlement entailing enhancements of assessment should 
he introduced during the revenue year 1899-1900. In December 1900 it was 
directed that no proposals for the revision of existing land revenue settlements in 
districts severely affected by the famine should be submitted for a period of, 
three years except those the preparation of which was complete or which, if 
accepted, wmuld result in reduction of the existing assessment. 

143. Appendix 45 shows the demand, recoveries and remissions of land 
revenue for the revenue years 1899-1900, 1900-01 and 1901-02. Alto- 
gether nearly ISSf lilkhs or 24 per cent, of the demand for the three years were 
remitted. The proportions of recoveries and remissions are shown below for 
distinctive areas affected. It will be noted that the ratio of remissions is mate- 
rially lowered by proportionately large recoveries in the slightly affeotsd 
districts of Surat, Thiina, Belgaum and Dharwdr. 






Gnjantt. 

3>eccan> 


Th&na. 

-tl'Iiarand 

Fdrkar. 

Total. 

Percentage 

of 

the 1 

[ Recovered . 

6S 

! 

79 

! 

87 

99-6 

46 

76 

demand 

for 

tho ; 

1 







* three 

years 

of" 

1 







famine. 

1 

[ Remitted ...^ 

37 

21 

1 

1 

13 

0-4 

54 

24 


The proportions of recoveries to the total demand for the three years in each 
affected district are compared below with those of 1896-97 in regard to tho 
Deccan and Kamiltak districts : — 
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! 

1S99<1900 1 



1899-1900 


Distriot* 


and 

189G-97. 

District. 

and 

1896-97. 


1901-1902. 



1901-1902. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Alimcdahad ... 

• • • 

47 

... 

Ahmednagar 

52 

93 


••• 

52 

• •• 


9G 





Poona 

69 

Pnnoli Maliills 

• •c 

43 

1 

• • • 

Sholdpur 

86 

82 

BroaoU ... 

• •• 

56 

• •• 

••• ■■■ 

86 

96 

Surat 

• •• 

94 

1 

Bijdpur 

65 

77 

Thdna 

• • • 

99-6 

... 

Belgaum (affected 

91 

99-9 

Khdndesb ... 

■*'l 

88 

96 

talukas only). 



Ndsik 


76 

; 95 

1 

Dhdrwdr 

99-2 

99-7 


The coniijarative figures quoted above show that Gujarit was treated with 
exceptional leniency for which there were found special reasons, whilst in the 
Deccan and Karnatak there has been signal proof of capability to resist an 
unprecedented series of bad seasons o-vving no doubt to a large extent to the 
spirit of thrift engendered by previous disasters. In the sorely stricken district 
of Ahmednagar, however, it was found necessary to remit revenue almost to 
the same extent as in the distressed districts of Gujarat. 

144 . Appendix 46 shows the extent to which it was found necessary to 
resort to coercive measures for the realisation of revenue during the period of 
famine and the normal year preceding it. The following is an abstract of this 
appendix ; — 



Xoithern 

Diririon. 

Central 

Uirision. 

Bij£pnr 

and 

Belganm. 

Total. 

Notices served— 





1898-99 ... 

55,177 

108,009 

14,175 

177,861 

1899-1900 ... 

154,148 

214,975 

14,664 

383,787 

1900-01 ... 

61,565 

155,510 

12,285 


1901-02 ... 

65,747 

49,441 

6,747 

121,935 

Cases of penalty under Section 148 of the 





Land Kevenuo Code — 





1898-99 ... 

669 

235 

IS 

922 

1899-1900 ... 

758 

360 

2 


1900-01 ... 

379 

155 


534 

1901-02 ... 

216 

87 

... 

253 

Cases of distraint and sale of moveable pro- 





perty under Section 154, Land Revenue 
Code — 





1898-99 ... 

878 

954 

310 

1,642 

1899-1900 ... 

361 

135 

88 

'584 

1900-01 .. 

381 

246 

22 

649 

1901-02 ... 

80 

76 

9 

165 

Cases of sale of immoveable property under 





Section 155, Land Revenue Code — 





1898-99 ... 

12 

4 

2 

18 

1899-1900 


8 

2 

5 

1900-01 ... 

23 

5 


28 

1901-02 ... 

**• ••• 



... 

• •• 
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Coercion. 
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Nwthorn 

nivmoiia 

Central ^ 
Division. { 

Bijilpur 

and 

Belganm. 

Total, 

Porfeiture and sale o£ the occupancy under 
Section 158, Land Revenue Code — 

(fl) Number o£ cases : 

1898-99 ... 

1,201 

662 

298 

2;l46 

1899.1900 ... 

608 

505 

174 

1,287 

1900-01 ... 

8,502 

160 

7 

8,668 

1901-02 ... 

13,973 

97 

3 

14,073 

(5) Area in acres sold to the public or 
remaining with Government — 

1898-99 ... 

16,329 

6,686 

6,722 

28,637 

1899-1900 ... ... ...| 

3,234 

15,129 

2,246 

20,609 

1900-01 ... ... • ... 

41,239 

4,218 

75 

48,532 

1901-02 ... 

65,648 

1 

2, .302 

1 

816 

1 

68,266 


Note.— in Thor nnil Piirluir, except ilic issue of a fcis notices, no coercive measures urere taken* Tkc numbers of 
notices issued were 12 in 1899-1900 and 03 in 1001-03 against 129 in 1898-99. 

In this as in the previous famine there were combinations amongst money- 
lenders and other -well-to-do people to withhold revenue, and there was a not 
uncommon tendency to postpone payment until the latest date in the belief 
that general remission of revenue would be granted. It was accordingly found 
necessary in almost all districts to issue notices on a large scale, hut the severer 
forms of coercion had to be adopted in a comparatively small number of 
cases. During the year 1900 complaints were received regarding unauthorized 
measm’es for the collection of land revenue on the part of subordinate ofideers in 
certain districts. In the course of a public inquiry held by a specially appoint- 
ed oflBcer certain minor irregularities of procedure were disclosed, but the bulk 
of the specific charges brought forward were found to be not established by the 
evidence, whilst certain other accusations made against the Revenue officers as 
a body were proved to be gross exaggerations. It was, however, considered 
advisable to issue for future guidance general orders on the subject of coercive 
process, which are quoted in Appendix 47 * 


VI-B (6). — ^Rbuep op Cattle. 

146. The principal measures taken for the relief of cattle were impor- 
tation of fodder into affected areas, establishment of cattle relief camps and de- 
portation of cattle to distant grazing grounds. Besides these measures advances 
under the Takdvi Acts were made on an extensive scale for the construction or 
repair of wells to enable cultivators to grow fodder crops and for the purchase 
of fodder. Public assurance was given that no special water rate would be levied 
for irrigation from rivers or any other Government source of water supply. 
Government forests were opened to free grazing ; permission was also given 
to out grass from closed forests and to remove Anjan leaves for fodder free 
of charge. In Gujardt waste land in river beds and elsewhere was let at a 
nominal rent for production of fodder crops. No special measures for the 
relief of cattle were necessary in the second and third years of famine, but 
liberal advances of taka-yi and arrangements for the purchase of bullocks were 
made in all three years. 

146. The operations for the supply of fodder to the famine affected dis- 
toots were much more extensive than those of 1896-97. The gross expenditure 
incurred in 1899-1900 on the collection of grass and its despatch to affected 
areas amounted to Es. 11,14,000, while the entire expenditure on grass opera- 
tions in the famine of 1896-97 amounted to only Bs. 2,16,000. The net loss 
to Government in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 72,000, while in 1899-1900 it 
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■was Rs. d-,72,000, oxcliisivo of cost, of establisliment and contingent charges 
incurred at grass sale dop6ts. In the former year the total amount of grass sup- 
plied -was 11 millions of lbs. : in the latter year it -n'as 93 millions. In 1896-97 
the operations did not extend beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency, since 
all the grass required was obtainable from local forests : in 1899-1900 the 
resources of the Presidency were found inadequate and recourse was had to 
importation of fodder from other provinces. Inquiries were made as to the 
possibility of importing compressed fodder even from beyond the seas, but any 
such scheme Avas found (o be impracticable owing to the prohibitively high cost 
of such an enterprise. The main sources from w'hich grass was obtained in 
^899-1900 Avere — (1) Central Provinces, (2) Khandesh, (3) Thana, (4) Jhansi 
and (C) Belgaum district. 

147, The entire operations of collection, baling and transmission to affect- 
cd districts AA'cre conducted under the general control and supervision of the 
Senior ConsorA’ator of Porests, whilst distribution of grass was effected by 
the Collectors of districts concerned under general control of the Divisional 
Commissioner. In this Presidency the sphere of ■work was divided into 
five sections, viz., G. I. P. Railway, South Section ; G. I. P. Railway, 

North Section ; B. B. & C. I. Eaihvay Section; NaA^tlpur (Khandesh) Section; 
and Southern Circle Section. Each of these sections Avas placed under the 
immediate charge of a Dmsional Forest Officer assisted by one or more extra 
Assistant Conservators and Range Forest Officers besides the necessary subor- 
dinate .itaff. In the Central ProAonccs the oiJorations of cutting, collecting and 
pressing inclusive of loading into raihA'ay wagons were carried out, Avith the 
sanction of the Administration of those Provinces, by the local Forest Depart- 
ment. The .llulnsi grass Avas supplied by a contractor, Mr. J. H. Abbott of the 
Bundclkhand Grass and Cattle Farm, Avho was responsible for aU operations 
until delivery of grass Avas acknoAA-leclged. Two steam presses were purchased 
from jMessrs. Jossop of Calcutta at a cost of Rs. 26,000 : these were located at 
Jal)alpur and Sohagpur to bale ])art of the Central Provinces grass. Eighty- 
seven hand-presses also AA'oro purchased or obtained on loan from various sources 
and distributed among the dilToront sections. 

14S. Appendix 48 contains a summary of a report by Mr. "Wroughton on Quantity of 
the operations of collection, baling and transmission of grass to the affected ^dfits^dfstel- 
districts. The total quantity of grass received A^’■as more than 87g millions button, 
of lbs., and the following statement shows its distribution ; — 


DHrict. 

1 

Received nt gnii, 1 
depots. 1 

! 

i 

1 

Received niul 
UEcd in Cattle 
Cninpa. 

Total gr.nss 
received. 

Sources of supply. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Alimcdabad 

15,600,000 

6,500,000 

21,000,000 

Central Provinces, United 
Provinces, Tbtlna and 
Navilpur. 

Kaira 

8,200,000 

1,300,000 

9,500,000 

Central Provinces,United 
Provinces and Th^na. 

PancL Maliills 

4,200,000 


4,400,000 

Do. 

Broach 

8,300,000 

1,800,000 

10,100,000 

Central Provinces, United 
Provinces, TluSna and 
Nav4pur. 

Surat 

3,200,000 


3,200,000 

Local and NaviJpur. 

GnjarAt ... 

39,400,000 

8,800,000 

48,200,000 









so 


Duiiiet. 

1 

1 Bteeived at grass 
i Aeputs. 

! 

1 

' Bceclrcd and 
! nsed in Cattle 
j Camps. 

Total grass 
received. 

Sourew of supply. 

i 

J 

Lbs. 

j Lbs. 

Lbs. 

> 

Khitndesh j 

(a) 6,600,000 


6,600,000 

Central Provinces, Tlutna 

i 

f (6) 100,000 

i 

100,000 

and Nardpur. 

Tbdna. 

Ndsik 

1 4,800^00 

f 

4,800,000 

Central Provinces and 

Ahmednagar 

9,400,000 

1 

9,400,000 

Tbdna. 

Do. 


r (e) 8,600,000 


3,600.000 

Belgaum. 

JPOOUA e*« ••• 



1 

\ 10,100,000 


10,100,000 

Central Provinces, Tlidna 

Sholfipur ■ 

1 

2,800,000 j 


2,800,000 

and Belgaum. 

Tlinna. 

j 

SHtdra 

J 

100,000 I 


100,000 

Tbdna and Local. 

D^ccau ...! 

1 

1 

37,500,000 


! 

37,500,000 


i' 

Thdna ! 

1,500,000 ' 


1,500,000 

Local. (For the use of 

1 

! 

Bolgaum, Ilntndgiri;' 
and Mahi Kduthu, 

J 400,000 


400,000 

tbe Gnjardb cafctto on 
tbeir return journey 
from Tbdna forests.) 
Bolgaum and Tbdna. 




Total ... 

78,800,000 

( 

8,800.000 

87,600,000 



(d) Inclusive oi Ibo gmss nsed at the cattle camp at Dhulia. 

(h) Given to the Commi9<i;iriat Department nt DcoUJi. 

(e) Given to the lat Bombay Lancers and the Commissariat Department at Toona. 

According to this statement nearly 79 millions of lbs. Troro distributed 
in the districts and over millions tvoro used in cattlo camps. The 
quantity actually received fell short by more than o;} million lbs. of the amount 
despatched. The deficit is reported to be due to dryage, wastage and loss in 
transit. The major portion of the Central Provinces grass was sent to Gujardt, 
a small quantity only being diverted to the Deccan. About half of the grass 
from Khandosh was utilised in that district, and the other half was made 
available for distribution in Gujarat. The Thana grass was divided between 
Gujarat and the Deccan, while most of that from Bolgaum district was .sold to 
the 1st Bombay Lancers and to the Commissariat Department at Poona. All 
the .Thansi fodder was taken by Gujanit. For tbe reception and sale of grass, 
dcj)t’»ts were establislied at convenient spots near railway stations. There were 
u such (lepi’ds in Alimcdabad, 4 in Kaira, 2 in the Panch Mahals, 1 in 
Broach, 7 in Poonn, 12 in Ahmednagar, and 3 in each of the districts of 
Sholilpur and Sat:ira. Khandesh liad (lcp6ts at almost all the G. I. P. 
llailway Stations within tlic district. An establishment consisting of a depot 
keeper (with or without a clerk) and several watclimen was sanctioned for each 
dep'd. 'flio rules for the management of dup'its in Gujarat framed by the 
Comriii'«ior:er, Xorthern Division, and the Resolution of Government thereon 
.ore quoted in A]>pendis: 49 . 


o: u- 
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. The 1 * 0 '* of the gras'? thus delivered lyy Govemtnent agency averaged 
p'T i.hOOlh-!. The price fixed for sale to genuine cultivators in need 
for fot-din*.: tiioir agricultural cattle ranged from Hs. 30 to Us. G. At 
all stocks in hand at the giti'-s depots in Gujarat were 
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(IMril'Ulul in Mn:»n (lUor.iilirs In needy eatllo mvjK'rs ai a rate of Jls. 10 par 
1/ Co 11 >. . ‘.lie iirtafcr paii i-f the "rass l)finir advanc' d as laliavi, Tliaro was a 
di innnd ft'i* niueli nnwi' laif it e>inld not In* sali'illed owin^ to delay in transport 
of ura.*^'- arisii't: from ir srnneieiu'y of ntllinir sir ek on ft,‘i'tain rviilways. I'Vom 
Mr.reli r.'t 'Mlie delivi-ry of srrass Itocaine nion* reunlnr and rajrid, 1ml. Iry iluit 
time eitl’.i r marry r att'e had already died or the nwiiers of surviving cattle liad 
ytiwn foddi-v eiop;: for their ai'inrals, and conKapieirtly the nnrnhcr of 
eUiti\.".to 5 < able ar’.d vill'.ni: to pay lU. Id per l.r'ttd Ihs showe<l a decrease. In 
,\]'ril. 5h( I'l-f* je, an arrariirerr.' nt na-' n>nde hy which all the fodder availahlo was 
sold to ;1 <• r eultivaleifs who were humi jUr in need of heljr at Its. 2 per 
l.rM'o i)-.?- , ti '- ii‘'r» nnee 1 etneen this and the ( lover jrnient I'rici) lieiiii: paid ont 
»<f ti e Ir dhii! I'amiiie t haritahle .l‘nnd. Not nroro th!ml,<:t)() Ihs. wer’e allowed 
at a tlnii- .a5;y i>ne j'fjMin. ’I he aetnal <|n:intity sr»]d at Hs. 2 ];er l,<i0d Ihs. 
nr tl e f\>nv N'ovtlu rrr < Irryrtat distra-ts ahnse and the arrrourrt paid from the 
t 1 r*r*)lal )e rntar are ‘^honrr Ixdow ; — 


1 

1.1.. j K-. 


.M.ii .. 

... I'V'NM'f 0 1 

sp.ooo 


... >■ •• M‘<l 

••• »•* » 

•fJ.riOe 

M:.)f'.l. ... 


L'7,e. t) 



is, (lint 
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In the lhei*;.rr aho ({..■.< runx nt pr;os n. ns disposed of orr tin; .same principles 
as in tJrrjar.t*. \Vher< v<t p'-.'-ihle I'oliee Sowars and (lovernment .st'rvams of 
•-'iiiilar star. dim; w«-r'<’ supplied with era^s from (lovermireitt stocks at c-osi j rieir 
ov othi-r tavorrr'.ihle ral<*. 

ir.d. .\j.p. ndrN 50 eontarn*- a d»MTipiion hy Mr. .1. Mollisnn, M.11..\.C., Nutritive vnluo 
of th<* nrnriti\<' vahn- of the f«;dd( r oldaincd fn»m vjtrions s'mrres. 
t njtj li. d ft> 111 the liiiid ay f<.r< ‘■ts and hy Mr. Ahhott did not as a rule suit the 
Cniaral eattle v.ell, hrit the I'liitral rro\ine«s pniss was Generally of £;ood 
<litality a., eomj'arul v.ith r rdinary di'ied Indian prass. .An addition of oil-eahr; 
or the’ like w:.«. how«-ver, found neces'ary in almost all r-ases in cattle eam])s to 
alfoid extra nutriment or to aid dipevtion. (Irjiss from 'I’liaiia and Naviipur was 
somewhat Coarse ami .analysis trrovid that the Ccntrjrl Provinces grass was 
distinctly snjierior. 

l.'jl. llefejcnce has lieeii made ahove to the difllcnlty of lr.nnsportlng Gmss trnnio 
(lovernmejit prass t<» finiarjil owing to the insnflieietrey of rolling stock on the J{S}}y{onoyoi^ 
35. 35. Sii V. 3., 'IVijiti Auilley and Indian NUdlaitd 3tailw:ry!J, whiehniso hampered roiiinR stook. 
(ho a<’Hvili*'H of jirinate ttado in fodder*. Tin; wide extent of the famine 
Ihronphorrt 3ndi:i tanked such ahnonnal movements in grain and food stufl’sthat. 

••very^ line was hi-ing worked to it.s fullest cairaeily, and the railways mentioned * 
coitkl not lln.Tcfore rr'ccivr; inueh assistance from others. 'J’ho rcrjniremcnts 
of tire Military anlhorilies also jrlaecd some additional strain on certain raihvay 
' Hues. 3'or llii'ce and a half months ti]) to 1. ‘5th 3)eceml)er 181)1) tiro whole rail- 
liorrio Inillie in grass on the 35. 13. it C. 3. llailway north to and tlirongh 
Onjar.'il and sonlh to 35omhay timounted to only 555,000 tons, of which probably 
not more than 20,000 Ions ’ reached lire famine-stricken cnltlo of Gniarat. 

I’elween the IHlh 3)eeenth(:r IfcOl) and tiro end of Ifehriiary 1000 about 33,00l) 
tons of fodder from all sortrecs were dolivored in the fmrr 3!^ortlrci‘n Gujarirt 
districts. 3)rrring tho next threrr months tiro ii*anio increased. 33y that time 
many cattle liad died, hni if fodder bird been imported in limo to save them 

B 13f.L'-21 
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through the earlier period of the famine, it is’ probable that there would not 
have been enough to keep them alive until rain fell. "The imports and exports 
by rail of fodder in the affected districts during the months of October 1899 
to May 1900 are shown in Appendix 51. 

152, On the 1st Augt^ 1899 the Commissioner, Northern Division, issued 
3 . circular to the Collectors in his Division, containing a suggestion that the 
people shotdd be induced to open “ Belief Camps ” for cattle, where young and 
sound animals could be temporarily maintained and be returned to the owners 
when the stress of famine was over. Two such camps were accordingly started 
in Ahmedabad from private funds. In October 1899 certain proposals sub* 
mittcdby the Commissioner to^establish Animal Belief Camps ” at convenient 
centres were approved by Government. Appendix 52 contains the general 
rules which with modifications subsequently introduced were framed for the 
management of cattle camps. These institutions were intended mainly for 
plough bullocks, but useful breeding cows also were admitted in the proportion 
of one cow to two bullocks. Subsequently mth the sanction of Government 
a separate camp was started in Ahmedabad for the preservation of a small stock 
of the best young cows of the Gujarat breed. 

163. Altogether nine cattle camps were established, wjs., five in Ahmed* 
abad, two in Baira, one in the Panoh Mahals and one in Broach, The sanitary 
arrangements of the camps were made as perfect as possible and the inmates were 
daily inspected by qualified Veterinary Graduates. Extracts from the Annual 
Administration Beport of the Civil Veterinary Department for the ofdoial year 
1&99-1900 together with a review by the Commissioner, Northern Division, of the 
cattle camp scheme and of the different methods adopted for preserving cattle 
are given in Appendix 53. The numbers of animals saved by means of these 
camps were 3,306 in Ahmedabad, 746 in Kaira, 196 in the Panch Mahals and 
913 in Broach, or a total of 5,161 out of 6,719 received, equivalent to 77 per cent. 
Gross expenditure amounted to Es. 1,64,120 and gross receipts to Bs. 1,13,593. 
The receipts were- made up of private donations (Es. 20,613), recoveries 
(Bs. 60,568) from owners for the up-keep of their cattle, realisations (Rs. 85,876) 
from sale of cattle and other miscellaneous items. The net cost to Government- 
on account of these camps was Rs. 40,627, equivalent to an average of Bs. 7-13-8 
per animal saved. 

164. -Early in September 1899 the Divisional Commissioners were request- 
ed to consider in consultation with the Eorest Department the question of 
inducing owners to take their cattle to areas where grazing was available. At 
the same time Government expressed their willingness to bear a share of the cost 
in those oases in which the full cost of railway passes for the cattle to be trans- 
ported was likely to be a prohibitive charge to the owners, and to arrange to issue 
railway passes from takavi in other cases. The scheme was given a trial in Guja- 
nit only : liberal reductions of rates were granted by the B. B. & 0. 1. Railway 
for transport of these cattle ; every animal was branded at the station of 
despatch, and OAvners were required to send and maintain a herdsman for every 
50 head. The idea of transporting cattle by rail to an 'unknown country was 
new to the people, and at first the Ahmedabad Pdtiddxs alone expressed their will- 
ingness to send to Thana such of their cattle as were not wanted for work on 
irrigation wells, but gradually others also were induced to take advantage of the 
scheme. A conference of Revenue and Forest Officers was accordingly held at 
Palghar on the 28th September 1899 to concert measures for the despatch of 
cattle to the Government forests in Thdna district and for their subsequent 
care and maintenance. As a result of the conference certain areas aggregating 
considerably over 50,000 acres were selected for the purpose as affo:3Lmg both 
grazing and water. The Forest Rangers were given immediate control over the 
operations in their respective charges under the Extra Assistant Conservator, 
and Mr. G. Monteath, I. 0. S., was placed in general charge of the operations. 
At the conference at Palghar it w'as held by a majority of officers present after 
discussion, that the cattle would last oat till the end of the year ou what they 
could pick up and on leaves of trees, &o. Subsequently however it was recognised 
that if they were to be kept in fair condition some cut grass must be provided 
for the hot season, and at the least a limited quantity for use on their return 
journey to Gujarat, and arrangements were made accordingly. A description of 
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tlio oporations in Tliilua ^Till bo found in Appendix 54. It is estimated that 
of 15,7-19 head of cattle despatched from Gujarat, 11,956 reached the grazing 
grounds : deducting 1,066 as the number strayed and 8,731 as the number of 
•deaths, the number which returned amounts to nearly 5,160. It is, however, 
bolievcd that a considerable number was brought back at various times by 
owners without the intervention or knowledge of controlling ofideers, and the 
total saved may perhaps more correctly be recorded as about 7,000. 

165. Subsidiary operations wore carried on to a considerable extent in .Subsidiary 
Gujarat partly by the aid of private persons. In Broach the Collector by means and’^private 
of funds supplied by the Local Board imported nearly 6 millions of lbs. of 
grass, which was sold at cost price or ehc.ap rates. In Surat the Collector 
procured from local sources 3 millions of lbs. and over 12 lakhs of bundles, 
of grass- which was similarly distributed, besides issuing passes to out and re- 
move free of charge 8 mUlion bundles from Mdndvi tdluka. The Mahajan of 
Ahmcdabad city imported for use in their Pinjra,p61 over 1 8^ millions of lbs. 
of grass and Icadbi. Well-to-do cultivators also imported fodder on their own 
account in small quantities, and private traders did something to meet the needs 
of the wealthier toAvnspcoplo. A few small cattle camps Avere established by 
private persons. The IMahdjan of Ahmedabad city received into the loe.'il 
Pinjrapul 21,5-13 cattle and 202 horses, of aa'McIi 16,712 failed to survive : the 
fodder supply mentioned above aaus sui)plcmcntcd by concentrated food including 
717 r, tons of grain, at a total cost of 3i lakhs of rupees. In addition to the cattle 
sent to Thiina, 3,200 AA'ore admitted to Dharampur State, of which about 2,800 
arc reported to have returned, AvliUst the Rlalidjans of Ahmcdabad and Viramgdm 
despatched 4,629 head to the Tapti valley, of Avhom 1 ,398 are stated to have 
survived. 

156. Any comparison of the results of the various schemes undertaken 
Avould servo no good purpose. In an extensive fodder famine there is urgent 

need for the adoption of every measure AA'hioh is calculated to preserve a pro- considered, 
portion of the cattle dealt AA'ith and it is scarcely possible that any can be so 
extended as to render others superfluous. The experience gained however has 
shoAA'n in AA’hat conditions each of the schemes adopted is suitable. As regards 
deportation of cattle it has been demonstrated that stall-fed animals from Gujarat 
starve on the coarse fodder of 'L’hiina district and that only the hardiest beasts can 
Avithstand the change of climate, surroundings and food involved in remoAml to 
a strange country. In spite of the natural prejudice against hireling herdsmen 
they Avould probably have Avorked better than those who accompanied the 
cattle from Gujarat, for the latter in many oases abandoned their charges at the 
first opportunity. There Avas also a certain amount of disease Avhich all precau- 
tions and eil'orts could not entirely eradicate probably on account of novel 
conditions of climate and country. On tho other hand the least costly and 
often tho most effectual method of saving tho hardier cattle of the Deccan is to 
send them to graze in forests. 

157. Extraordinary care was devoted to the management of cattle camps. 

It AA-^as soon manifest that expert supervision and strict sanitation were essential 
to the health of the animals, and that this method of iJreserving cattle can 
therefore have a very limited operation. The results were, except in the case of 
the Nadiiid Camp, signally creditable. Rinderpest appeared in the Ahmedabad 
camps, but it AA^as successfully stamped out by careful segregation and other pre- 
cautions. Tho tendency in the first place especially of non-o£B.oial management 
Avas to admit animals AA'hioh had lost strength to such a degree as to render 
recovery improbable, but Avhen selection became more strict the average of 
success AA'as high. The chief virtues of the system are that a cultivator is 
free to reclaim his cattle at any time and that he is meauAvhile secure from the 
temptation to stay away from relief Avorks to the fatal injury both of his animals 
and himself. Though the herding of cattle perhaps creates a risk of disease 
and contagion, treatment is much more skilful in cattle camps than in the 
homes of the owners. These institutions are especially valuable also for the 
preservation of coaa's, which are apt to be much neglected by the shortsighted 
cultwator in favour of bullocks. The special cow camp in Ahmedabad met 
with gratifying success. 
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168. It is impossible to estimate bow many cattle were saved by the 
importation and distribution of fodder, but tliere is no doubt that many culti- 
vators were thus enabled to maintain both themselves and their cattle during the 
severest period of famine. There was no organized trade in grass in touch with 
the great body of consumers, chiefly no doubt on account of difficulties of transport 
and inability to obtain remunerative prices, and Government measures therefore 
involved no risk of interference with private trade. It has been urged tiiat 
cultivators if given fodder would look after their own cattle with more efficiency 
and economy in familiar surroundings than would hired servants ’ in a cattle 
camp ; but on the other hand it is to be feared that in some cases fodder was 
wasted at the homes of owners on inferior beasts or even on animals gone past 
recovery. Thus whilst each measure has its own merits all united to preserve 
'throughout the Presidency the chief mainstay of agricultural interests; Put 
for these remedies, many of the w'ealthiest cultivators would have be'en per- 
manently crippled, and there is ample evidence that expressions of gratitude 
correspond to the magnitude of the operations undertaken. 

169. In March 1900 all other Local Governments and. Administrations 
were requested to favour this Government with information, for communication 
to land-holders in Northern Gujardt and IChandesh where the loss of cattle 
was most extensive, whether it was likely that plough cattle would bo 
available for purchase before the commencement of the ensuing cultivating 
season, and if so whether any estimate could be made of the probable surplus 
after local requirements had been met. The replies received were published 
for the information of those concerned. Liberal advances for purchase of 
cattle were at the same time made from takavi and charitable funds, and a 
special officer was deputed to the principal cattle markets to select suitable 
animals. Thousands of bullocks were thus imported and supplied to those 
in want, and a similar policy was followed in the subsequent two years of 
distress. The breeding herds of the Rahabdris (professional graziers) of Gujarat, 
which constituted all their wealth, were mostly swept aWay during the famine, 
and the pure Gujardt breed of cattle was threatened -with extinction. Gifts of 
a few cows whenever procurable were made at the cost of charitable funds to 
selected graziers to form a nucleus for future herds, and a cattle camp for 
cows was as stated above established in Ahmedabad. Efforts on a larger scale 
were, however, required to fulfil the object in view : in December 1900 a 
movement was accordingly started by His Excellency Lord Northcote, and as a 
result of it a Go wshala. (cattle-breeding farm) has been established near the 
Chharodi Station on the B. B. & 0. 1. Railway for the purpose of preserving 
the best breed of Gujarat cattle. The subscriptions received up to the 11th 
May 1901 towards the Gowshdla Eund amounted to over Rs. 34,000, and this 
institution promises to be the means of restoring to the province one of its most 
valuable agricultural assets. Encouragement is also being given to private 
enterprise in the same direction, and at least one such farm has, it is reported, 
been started in Ahmedabad district by a leading Parsi gentleman. 

160. At a very early stage of the famine attention was called to the 
advisability of making experiments to test the utility of prickly pear leaves 
as fodder for cattle. Wide publicity was given to certain instructions framed 
by Rao Babsldur A. Sabhdpati Moodelidr of Bellary for the preparation of this 
kind of fodder and to the results of some successful experiments made by Rdo 
Bahddur N. C. Soman, District Deputy Collector, Belgaum, Appendix 55 
contains the instructions referred to as well as some account of Mr. Soman’s 
experiments and a memorandum by Mr. Mollison giving the results of his 
experience. In Gujarat as well as in the Deccan several attempts were made 
to demonstrate to cultivators the utility of prickly pear for this purpose. 
Prom Poona district it was reported that some 125 cattle in the village of 
Katapur Budruk were rescued from emaciation and in less than three months 
restored to good condition on a diet of juiokly pear leaves. In some other cases 
it was found that this kind of fodder was capable of maintaining cattle for some 
time at least in normal condition provided it was used as an adjunct to other 
ordinary food. But in Gujarat animals accustomed to the best of fodder and 
other luxuries could rarely be induced to accept it and experiments were as a 
rule disappointing. 
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nn. i5i c»f ilu» lii'nvy inodalily ninon|? ])lou!:;li cultlo ilio 

tifibint; Itniid ijuji’cnuMU'- for iHlin':: wa^ to and considoi'od 

J»y tiov«'!iinn’‘i{. Xtilt-;; C'lnJainiu;: foil's on (hi* «u1ij<'cl artJ (|iiot>C(l in 

5G. Willi' J’nldioity i:ivon to tin*'!' ill'll nictions and cndoavonrs 
n'l r.' nndt' in di -lrii'l- to i'ojinlari?.-‘liund]don"li‘; ]iri>|):ir.'d uftor inodi*!s 

tnvni'lu'd l*y Mr. Mo]!!‘>»n. ll wa'idiri'i't'il flint if any nultivatormadnan lioi.o'.t. 
nttioni't r'i’.*- ■ .n l»y n'iin: snoh itnjdftnfnts and faili-d, tlio a'-'^o^'sinont on 
t^i' land inns ntiiji .' l •■linuld In* r.'init'f'd. In tlninr.it wore al'io lakon to 

di'^'irjlnj;.* fr.’ - i f I’linrj; ' amnn.: rultivat»ir!* tin* ordinary Inmd iinplcnients of (ho 
Oit'.'.r.iry < and ; 'ol ui.‘‘d on r-dief works and no loaner rennircd: :in 

re nr.,n« e w-.-. a! 'i ;;iven that, on lield*. enllivnt-d hy ninnnni Inlnmr erops would 
n*e !'• attach 1 doritv: the \<',’.r Itmo.ol nnle*.-. removed liy the owner for snlo. 
I lje • rf. t't p-op iiavire mntinal implenvnt'. of n:^rieulfnre did noli Jiowever, 
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ItVJ, (t i' a r -e i-.tne jirineiple tloit I/ieal Ihtn h. shonld hear a proper 
*har,> ‘>t ‘''.p n i'.nre o;i f;,*nine re'e-f aeeorditf^ t » th“ir me io-i, Unt as tlie 
r. " njre ■- ed io.i t of '.h** It nnd Mnnieipnlitie- in the Presideimy liad 

air. .'I'lv i-e n .a j'h '. 'd hy ]da'.’n<’ I'Sjienditure, not nineh eonld he done hy 
tlie -- in tin* way of Mippe-mejitiin: do*. ernment fntnine relii-f. The 

r,";--: oje > Ti nd'-r. 5 hy lys'al lh.<.‘ird‘ was ;;iv«-n inrdnly hy etnploymeiif on {<•<£; 

;o d .-n n ’rl.' ior the impr.iVcnjejjt .|{ wat"r ••opply. M'iie total expenditure 
inc -.urel in I"'.'’.'.!'!*''''! .‘.s r. p ct d hy th * Colhetors amonnt.'d to Us, :t,lO, 7 ii 2 .‘‘ 
The di’tre’t iht.aih .-,70 f.s fnIhiWi' :-~ 



Ih. 


Ihi. 

A'. ' f ... 

... P'ft 

.Mil! chui ... 

... t'.fdt 

« k 

t* * ik 4 • 

... t. 

P.eia 

... lu/j'.Ui 

Mh’ uU 

« * * 

• •• ^ 

.vh ... 

... 

* * '' 

... 

sC •’* < «•« 

... 51.017 

.S 

... 

P.cV.; 

... l.'.Tfil 

i :i ... 


n J5*-a'!j,i 

... in.STJ 

N;.!.'.. 

... 'isy./i-: 

■fi.iiT .sm! IVstl;.-.r 

... 'i,"sS 


In aMit’on to tin* am e.int'. ••h r.va ah iW t>».* l.ienl Hoard of Uronch s|)-'nt 
U"-. 7 on iinp.irt.atioti oi Hra-s (or di'itri'onl'.on to poor eidtivaiors and 
tsaui. si U'-'. HJ,<i.'i7 from *:ili-'. 


U**o. The Mnnieijriliti-'. ^p.•nt in all Us. I,»i7,."»7! on famine r.'HiT. An 
r.ejotini of ih" relief alhtrded hy o'-rtnin MnniinpiUtiijs to distreso.'d weavitrs has 
idrerely heen ”iven in S-etion VI —U f'doi. 'Hie hulk of the expenditure was 
inenrredoii ndief werks, imdudiii’.: works fur the impr.ivement of water snp)dy, 
and on p')or-h<inscs. .\ frw .Mnnieipalitles in Aliniednhad and the Uaneh 
Mahals districts mriintained atnhulanee parties for the canveyance of disabled 
wanderers to j’our honses. 


](>1. Durinit th*- yitar lU(ltl-01 expenditure on lest works in Khandesh 
was met from truants i-anetioned hy the Uistriet Uoeal Uuard. The .Distried 
l/ieal Uonnl oi Ahmednaijar had S new wells constrneted and I t old wells 
deejcncl. The 1‘andhnrpnr .Mnnieipality in the Shidripnr distriel eontrihuted 
Us, -j.fljs lo’.vanls the mainteiianee of tin* paor-house at I’andharpur. In 
Ueluanni distriet tin; (.tuk;ik Mnnieipality Kiised snhsoviplions amovmtini; to 
Ks. 1,000 and allorded relief by improving the roads :ind drains in Gokak 
h'Wn : the r>annilnili-Yell:'imnm Muniei|)ali(y also g.avo gratuUons relief to the 
jiour for ahonl six iiionths. 'I'he d’h ina Alnnieijiality has agreed to eontrilmto 
in three eipial yearly instalments Us. 1,27‘d, being one-third of the normal cost 


* Out Ilf tills iim'iuiii Hilly Us. St. li t iir > sli.iwii »u •tho Ijs.mI Uuinl miiioiiats umlor lUnsit 
fiiTtiin-' rtllff, 'riiH O’liiitluilcr wii.s iii'ilt im iitinntil iiii]iriivumuiU.s of w.ltor sii|i2ily mill oilii'i* 

iiniuirn'y wiip):i> of jrisicnil iilility. 


a Itt&L’— 




Mamtnl 

airrioulturnl 

implomoDts* 


Kxpondituro on 
fnmino roliofbj.' 
Lucnl JionnlB 
nnd Munfctpali- 
ttO!i, leoo 1000. 


10001001. 
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inourrod on the Poldirau tanlc supplying water to Tlutna, the improvement 
of wMcli was undertalccn to provide relief for famine stricken immigrants 
deported from Bombay City, 


165. In 1901-02 over Rs. 40,000 wore spent by Local Boards on works 
for the improvement of water supply, wbicli must have given employment to 
a considerable number of unskilled labourers. Tho Boards of Broach and Surat 
afforded some relief also on small w'orlcs. Tho details of expenditure thus 
incurred are given below : — 



IIb. 

Abmedabacl 

... 807 

Kaira 

... 1,72.8 

Paiich MalutiB ... 

... 582 

Broach 

... .5,045 

Surat 

... 17,670 

Khilndcsb 

... 2,531 



Kk. 

Ndsik 

... 1,784 

Ahmcdnagar 

... 1,090 

Boona ... • * . 

... 4,938 

Bolgaum 

... 4,064 

Total 

...40,529 


During 1901*02 tho Municipalities of Bijilpur and Kaira spent I?s. 4,098 and 
Es, 819 respectively on gratuitous relief. Tho i^Iunicipality of Surat also spent 
Bs. 400 on small works. 

166. . A few local bodies were granted remissions of part of the expendi- 
ture incuiTcd by them, or were excused tho payment of sums due to Govern- 
ment. Thus in consequonco of the large expenditure incurred hy the District 
Local Board of Siltilra on test works in 1899-1900 tho recovery of a contrihution 
of B.S. 11,095 granted from Provincial Bovonucs to tho Board was foregone. 
Similarly in the case of tho District Local Board of Nilsik an amount of 
Bs. 16,808, representing the expenditure on test works which was necessitated 
hy unavoidahlo delay in the conversion of certain test works into relief works, 
was remitted. Ow’ing to tlic exhausted financial condition of the District Local 
Boards of Ahmcdnagar and Slioldpur Government claims of Bs. 6,006 and 
Bs. 19,000 respectively on account of contributions towards expenditure on 
test works were waived. Out of a total expenditure of Bs. 10,891 incurred 
on improvement of tho water supply of Ahmcdnagar city and the adjoining 
town of Bhingar Bs. 8,466 disbursed as wascs of relief workers (including 
dependants) and as pay of muster karkunn and mnkadams were provided by 
Government, and the remaining amount (Rs. 2,4.55) expended on skilled labour 
and technical supervision was defrayed from funds provided hy the Ahmcdnagar 
Municipality. 
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PART III. 


VII. — ^Effects. 

(1) General. 

107. Tlio prist famine of three years’ duration has necessarily told heavily General effects, 
on the eountry and the people. The agriealturists in the affected districts have 
suffered most’; the total or partial failure of crops in three successive years 
represents a loss to them of not loss than 72 orores of rupees and more than two 
millions of their cattle perished prematurely. The agricultural labourer has 
perhaps been the least affected, since if he had retained health and strength on 
relief works he is little worse off than before : but competition for employment 
tended to lower ivages. of which the purchasing power was at the same time 
minimized by high prices, and this fact doubtless caused distress amongst any 
labourers who continued in private employment. Even the skilled artizan felt 
the pinch of high prices. Other classes too have snffeivd severely. The mill 
industry was much hampered by short stocks and consequent high price of 
cotton, and several factories wore obliged to work short hours: the result has 
been depression, which is, however, being gradually relieved. And lastly, two 
moral results of the vast system of Government relief have been generally 
noticed by district officers — on the one hand a perhaps inevitable loss of self- 
respect and self-reliance among t,hose who accepted relief and, on the other, a 
great increase of conlidcncc in Government throughout the country. 

IGS. The people of the Deccan and Karn;ltak had had no time to recover power of 
from the famine of lSOG-97, hut the fact that they wore inured to the strain people to 
enabled them to bear it with extraordinary fortitude. But in Gujarfit thef^ino®^'^ 
people knew nothing of famine and wore both more thriftless and physically 
weaker. The result was that though distress was equally severe in both parts 
of the Presidency, rosistmg power both physical and economic was much 
stronger in the Dcccan than in Gujarat. The inhabitants of the latter 
province seemed unable to realize their position : some cultivators actually 
delayed to irrigate their crops and allowed them to wither lest rain falling after 
artiiicial irrigation should rot them. The most painstaking and self-sacrificing 
efforts were made by Gujaratis to maintain their families at home aud to keep 
their cattle alive: hut in the first year of the famine many deliberately 
preferred starvation to uncongenial work in unfamiliar surroundings, whereas 
the Deccanis wont as a rule promptly and cheerfully to a relief work and 
throve there on the wages of steady labour. In the second and third years 
of the famine the distinction in this respect was less marked and indeed to 
a largo extent disappeared. The distressed population of Gujarat who were 
capable of work began to realize that the only chance of saving themselves was 
to undertake the employment provided by Government and even the Bhils of 
the Panch jffalulls worked steadily and for the most part earned the maximum 
wages. In the thh'd year of tho famine it even became necessary to consider 
the need of adopting expedients in addition to tho labour test for excluding 
from tho ivories per-sons who were not really in need of relief. But many of 
the cultivators of tho poorer classes thrifty and improvident alike in the greater 
part of both areas have lost all assets — cattle, ornaments, houses, household 
utensils and in some cases their land also — ^in spite of tho liberal assistance 
rendered by Government and private charity, — ^and several years must elapse 
before tliey*^ regain their normal position. Though the distressed classes have 
not yet recovered sufficiently to he able to accumulate resources, there are 
already some symptoms of thrift apparent. In a few cases fodder is being 
stored, and there is a tendency to watch the market and obtain the best price 
for produce inthout excessive reliance on middlemen. 

169. ■ Appendices 57 , 58 and 59 contain statements showinsr : — 

® Sales and 

(1) the total number and value of sales and mortgages of land registered 

imder the Indian Registration Act, III of 1877, during the years propert^ 
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1899—1902 compared with the annual average of the preceding 
nine years ; 

(2) ditto hetween agriculturists and non-agricultniists ; 

(3) the nrunhers of sales and mortgages of Innd registered in the 
four Deccan districts of Ahmednagar, Poona, Sholapnr and Satara 
under the Deccan Agriculturist? Relief Act, XVII of 1879, 
during the j’^ears 1899 — ^1902 compared with the annual average 
of the preceding nine years. 

Abstracts of these statements are given helow : it should he noted that the year 
referred to in each case is the official year running from April 1st to March 
31st:— 


Table 1. 



Gujarat. 

Dcccan. 

RarndtftkJlKonk&n, ' 
1 

Total. 

Gojardt. 

1 Deccan. 

Kaiuiltak. 

Konkans | 

Total. 

1 1 

1 2 ’ 

3 

n 


8 

T 

8 

..1 

0 

10 

n 

1 

i 

i dumber. 

Komber. 

Kusaber, 

. Nomber. | 

Xxmibct. 

Value. 

1 

VaIuo. 

Value, i 

Value. 

Value. 

Sales— i 

Areeaire 

JS.99-J90O 

IVOW)! ».i 

mWB 1 

! 11,123 

1 tU,&17 

10,311 

1 11,030 

Sfi.SOS 

23,094 

si,isa 

20,G24 

0,417 

10,241 

13.733 

12,740 

1 

S,9&1 
0,741 
i 11.205 
' 11.843 

55,104 

£3.596 

5G.492 

65,23G 

lis. 

1 

so, $7,378 j 
10,37.741 
4l,46,0(i6 
ftO, 04.313 I 

Ka. 

86,79,6 H) 
75,57,409 
89,33,073 
1,03.75,712 

1 21,03.578 
^ 28,70,180 
37,65,592 

1 31,84.663 

Its. 

30 21.505 ! 
Sl.taB.TO 
»J,13,033 
4i,11.003 

1!S. 

1.01,90.121 

1,81,20,093 

2.10,63.664 

2,36,06.021 

Moitsascs— 

Aveta^rc 

ISOO-ISOO 

IPOO-Ol 

lCKIl'02 

n.42G 

1U20 

10,030 

10,070 

3a,4$0 

23,185 

32,473 

23,131 

12.933 

14,529 

22.315 

16,200 

1 

{t.GSS 
■ 0.649 

j 10,318 

0C,42$ 

63,492 

7<h4D(i 

C2,358 

5D.D7.001 
52,62.015 
42,23,803 ! 
55,73.153 

1,01.12,791 

g0,OO,OS6 

70,B1,CS0 

70,75,011 

1 

40,25,000 
i 4l,S0/l07 
68,12.857 
, 4G,30,S:0 

i 

34,63,461 
32.10,983 
33.70,219 
j 83,33432 

3,27.03,316 

2,06,1,>),SG1 

2.14.01,66:4 

2.12,32,070 


Table 2. 



Gcjarlt. 

Deceaa* 

KaroStaV. 

t Konldin. 

Total. 

Oojar.it. 

Dceean. 

Karn(itak* 

Konkan. 

Total. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

i 

s 

0 

11) 

11 


Ktiinbcr, 

ICambor, 1 

1 Number. 

I Kambcr. 

Kumber. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value, 

Value. 

ValUCa 

Sales— 

Averufns 

1S09.1«» — 

100041 — 

1001-02 

1 1.G79 

3,270 
2,427 
2,330 

9,771 

10.583 

11,363 

11,333 

[ ■ 

‘ 1,S30 

2,167 
2.852 
2.023 

1 

2,301 

1 3,190 

3.G$9 
4,005 

10,141 

18.232 

20,336 

20,505 

Bb. 

7.04,157 

8,23,507 

8.07,773 

1 0,09,898 

US. 

1 37,37,748 
38,30,201 
41,07,770 
45,53,054 

Us. 

6,X7,71i 

8.IS,4(W 

10,41,203 

10.60,050 


Its. 

6S,49,7r3 

«2,t)S,Ci3S 

ro.6S,ll8 

70.0J,737 

Mortjppcs^ 

ATrnire ... 

isoo-iooo 

3900^1 

1001-03 

3,843 

4.244 

4,217 

3,575 

12,619 

12,632 

13,070 

11,500 

3.820 

4,571 

«,647 

6,691 

j 

i 

4,357 
i 4.300 
! 4,725 

I 4,831 

24.630 
25.733 
i ?S,6S9 
2o,C93 

16,44,374 
15,18, t$4 
1*,I3,759 
)3,09,42l 

38.29,324 
40,12,031 
' 42,43.002 
j 43,19,005 

13, 63.504 
10,59.391 
18,01,603 
13,63.0!>4 

13.10,823 

12,27,701 

13,09,257 

13.48,720 

79,49,120 
8l,17..'i97 
\ 88,34,061 
fl3.61,17<l 


Table 3. 



BclwDon 

agriculturists 

and 

agriculturists, ; 

! 

Between 1 
ngricuUiirists | 
and non- 
agriculturists. 

Total. 

1 

1 ' 

2 

i 

4 

Sales— 

Averasre 

lSD9-i900 

1000-01 

lOOl-O" 

7.680 

10,209 

12,727 

10.217 

1 

! 

i 4,575 
5,759 
6,764 
4,330 

12,255 

1-5,968 

19,491 

11,547 

Mortgages— 

Average ! 

ISO.UIPOO ! 

1900- 01 ' 

1901- 02 

1 

20,385 
21,720 ■' 
24,172 , 
1 17,661 ; 

1 * 

21,322 

19,801 

22,319 

12,710 

41,657 

41.521 

40.521 
30,371 


Transactions hy sak- and mortgage of land registered under the Indian 
Registration Act (III of 1877) show a slight increase in the whole Presidency 
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during tbe second and tlurd years of famine, but in tbe first and severest year 
of distress tbero was a small decrease. Tlio number of sales increased in tbe 
second and tbird years, wliilst mortgages were less numerous except in 1900-01. 
The figiu'cs for tbe Deccan, tbo Kaniiltak and tbe Konkan sbow a general 
increase, wbiob is almost counterbalanced by tbe decrease in Gujarat. There 
bare been sUgbt fluctuatious in tbo money value of these transactions, 
but there is little indication that land lias generally depreciated owing to 
famine conditions. Separate figures arc recorded in addition {vide Table 3 
above) of transactions under the Deccan ^Agriculturists’ Relief Act (XVII of 
1879), wliicbism force in the four districts of Abmednagar, Poona, Sboldpur and 
Satiira : here again tliougb there is a considerable increase during tbe famine 
period in tbo number of sales, tbo number of mortgages in 1901-02 was less 
than the average by nearly 25 per cent. From tbo figures under both Acts 
taken together it would seem that sales wore preferred to mortgages. 

170. The remarks made above refer to transactions between all classes ; 
but special attention must bo directed tu the number of sales and mortgages 
which represent transfer of land from agricultvn-ists to non-agriculturists. The 
following table exhibits the increase or decrease in such dealings during tbe 
famine for each affected district and one district not materially affected (Dbdrwar) 
as compared u*itb tbe average figures. Since the acreage affected has not been 
reported, figures of value cannot be accepted as ginng more than a very 
f'cneral indication of the extent and sufficiency of tbo consideration in each case. 

O 


IncTcav ( -r ) or decrease { — ) in tlie total nnml>cr of regiftcred sales 
and mortgages between agricuUnrists and njn-agrienltnrists 
comi<aml witfi the average number. ' 

District. 


Average. 

1899-19W. 

1900-1901. 

1901-1902. 

Abmcilabad ... 

• •• 

• a • 

a aa 

1,1S3 


488 

+ 208 

- 38 

Kaira 

• •• 

• « a 

aaa 

2,189 

+ 

380 

+ 698 

-f 449 

i’ancli ilalidls 

• • • 

a a a 

aaa 

127 

+ 

111 

+ 57 

- 37 

Broach ... 

• •• 

• a a 


1,037 

— 

392 

- 658 

- 489 

Surat ... ' 

« « a 

• •a 

aaa 

1,316 

+ 

110 

-f- 552 

4- 148 

Kh.indcsh ... 



aaa 

7,529 

+ 

477 

+ 1,573 

+ 3,288 

Ndsik 

• •• 


aaa 

4,080 

+ 

75 

+ 664 

- 820 

Abmednagar 



• •a 

9,003 


802 

- 483 

- 3,714 

Poona 

• • • 


aaa 

11,308 

— 

1,110 

+ G02 

- 2,715 

Sholdpur 

• • • 


aaa 

3,333 

- 

209 

- 86 

- i;379 

eut.ATa 



... 

12,974 

+ 

875 

+ 2,994 

- 2,973 

Bij.ipur 

• •• 

a a a 

aaa 

930 


681 

+ 1,098 

+ 759 

Belaaum 

• •• 

a a a 

aaa 

2,170 


^f75 

+ 1,446 

+ 1,444 

Dbdrwilr 

• ■ « 

aaa 

aaa 

2,250 

+ 

302 

-b 1,505 

+ 1,060 


There is a remarkable decrease in Broach, Poona, Abmednagar and Sbolapm* : a 
steady increase is most marked in lightly affected districts such as Surat and 
Belgaum, and in Dbarwdr, whilst tbe decrease in the tbird year of famine in 
tbe'Deccan (except Kbandesb) and the rise and fall in tJie second and tbird 
years in Satara are extraordinary. Tbe only conclusion possible is that tbe 
famine of 1899-1900 bad little effect in increasing tbe transfer of land to the 
moneyed classes ; but it must be remembered that there were many other 
disturbing elements at work such as plague, disinclination of money-lenders to 
make advances and tbe wide extension of the takavi system, which operated 
very diversely in different areas. Tbe depreciation of the value of land in the 
eyes of the money-lender was apparently slight, but on the other bnnil there 
was no such increase in the total number of transactions as might have been 
expected amongst an agricultiu'al population in a time of famine of unpre- 
cedented severity and dmation. 

171. The folloAving statement shows tbe net increase or decrease of land 
in occupation during the twelve months ending July 31st, in the years 1895-96 
to 1901-02, in distinctive tracts of the Presidency : — 

n 1S52— 23 


Transfer of 
land from 
onltlvating to 
moneyed 
classes. 


Belinqnishment 
of land- 
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9 


{In acre*.) 



I89B.0(!. 

1&00-P7 

(FAinino). 

1897.SS. 

1808-00. { 

7809-1000 

CFamini). 

1000-01 

(Ffttnlncl. 

1007-02 

(Famine). 

GujaMt 

--22,873 

— 1C, 808 

— 6,780 

+ 11,907 

— 16,576 

— 39/172 

— 692 

Deccan 

+ 23,827 

+ 88,202 ! 

+ 3,800 

—11,100 

+ 19,193 

— 1.035 

+ 740 

Knrndtalc 

+ JO,C14 

+ 15,708 

+ 7,703 

+ 3,085 

+ 2,011 

+ 1,603 

+ 2,312 

Total ... 

+ 12,068 

+ 37,1C2 

+ 4,837 

+ 3,892 

+ 6,C29 

-30.001 

+ 2,460 


Eeliaquisliments in Gxijarilt, especially in Ahmcdabad, Kaira and Broach, 
districts were comparatively largo during the. famine period and were probably 
mainly induced by the loss of cattle, but they also include lands loft unoccu- 
pied through the deaths of agriculturists. Tho statement however shows that 
in years in which there was no famine in Gujarat there were considerable areas 
relinquished, and it is undoubtedly the case that there are lands in this piovince 
vrbioh have deteriorated of late years and which, at any rate until recent reduc- 
tions of assessment wore made, can bo cultivated with substantial profit only in 
favom'able seasons. In the Deccan in 1899-1 900 tho area talcen up exceeded that 
relinquished by 19,000 acres, and in 1900-01 tho latter was more than the 
former by only 1,000 acres. In 1898-99, a normal year, the relinquished area 
exceeded that talcen up by 11,000 acres in the Deccan, while in the famine years 
of 1896-97, 1897-98 and 1899-1900 substantially more land was taken up than 
was relinquished. It must not be overlooked however that the effect in this 
respect of any failure of crops is shown mainly not in the statistics of tho year 
in which it occurs, but in those of succeeding years. In the Karnatak there has 
been a continuous increase of tho area in occupation in spite of adverse seasons, 
and the oontraotion of cultivation throughout the Presidency has been astonish- 
ingly small. There could be no more convincing proof of the general moderation 
of assessment and lenieqoy in collection, although contributory causes arc found 
in the liberal takdvi advances and aid from the Charitable Fund. 

172. It is impossible to conjecture what amount of gold and silver orna- 
ments were disposed of, but an item of export trade registered in the railway 
returns as ** unwrought copper and brass,” which is understood to represent the 
household utensils oi the destitute, sprang up in 1899-1900 for the first time 
from Gujardt and the Deccan : 74,000 maunds of these metals were thus expoitr 
ed from Gujarat and 40,000 maunds from the Deccan during 1899-1900, tho 
value of the whole being not less than 40 lakhs of rupees. On this subject the 
following remarks of the Collector of Kaira concerning his district apply with 
equal force to the whole^of Gujarat : — 

“ It is to be feared that large quantities of silver ornaments and bousehold ntensils 
have been sold daring tbe famine. Indeed from inquiries made in June 1900 it would 
appear that even as early as that the poorer classes had already disposed of all their 
ornaments. Tho Mdmlatddrs were asked to report tho bullion value of the articles likely 
to he sold after that time, and with one exception they all said that no more silver ornament 
were likely to be sold as all had already been parted with. Amongst the middle and even 
the ripper classes there is no doubt that sales of ornaments were common, and many of the 
people who did not resort to relief works and who had no means of earning their livelihood 
supported themselves through the period of distress almost entirely on tho sale-proceeds of 
the silver and copper ornaments and utensils which they possessed. Not only, indeed, were 
ornaments and utensils sold but also grinding stones and portions of tbe household fixtures.” 

The extent of the disposal of ornaments in Gujardt may he gauged from another 
extract from a report of the Collector of Surat, a district whioh was only 
slightly affected : — 

“ Sales and mortgages of gold and silver ornaments by the belter classes were common 
thionghont the district, espedally in the OlpSd Morkantha. In the Olpdd tdluka two 
money-lenders are known to have advanced Bs. 15,000 on the security of ornaments. 
Many of the Kdliparaj also pledged and sold silver ornaments to a considerable extent. 
In the Mandvi tdlnka silver ornaments to tho extent of Bs. 1 2,000 are estimated to have 
been sold or pledged. The K^iparaj sold their brass and pewter armlets and leglets to a 
large extent. One merchant is known to have exported several tons of these ornaments from 
theMdndvitalaka." • 
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Intlie Deccan andKamAtalcthe sale of silver ornaments or of houseliold utensils 
was not so large, cbiefly. no donbt becatise sucb articles bad been mostly- 
disposed of in 1896-97. But a large portion of the remainder must have found 
its way into the market for sale. In Abmednagar several instances occurred in 
which even the sacred marriage ornament Mangatsutra was brought to the 
bazar for disposal. Owing to the glut of sucb articles in the market they 
fetched on the whole very low prices, and money-lenders in GujarJit favoured a 
system of taking ornaments and valuable clothing in pawn in the belief (which 
•u'as in most cases justified) that they would not he redeemed -within the 
specified period. 

YII (2) — ^PoBLio Health. 

173. In spite of all efforts to alle-riate distress in times of famine, a 
general failure of crops over an extensive area and an abnormal rise in prices 
have a marked influence on the vitality of the masses, and the inevitable 
and most natural results are a decline in the birth-rate and an increase in the 
mortality in’espeotive of deaths from actual starvation. The year 1900 was a 
very unhealthy year, and even ordinary sehsonal complaints assumed aggravated 
forms before the usual period. The most common diseases were dysentery, 
diarrhoea and fever. Cholera broke out in epidemic form about the middle of 
April and, attaining its height in May or June, swept like a destructive wave 
over the whole country. By the time this scourge had disappeared, malarial 
fever commenced its depredations a month or two before the time of its usual 
appearance. Owing no doubt to the effects of increased vaccination, small- 
pox was not very prevalent throughout the whole famine period. 


Ivdi. The subjoined table shows the total decrease in the number of births 
in the several affected districts during the periods of twelve months ending 
August 31st in the years 1900, 1901 and 1902 ; — ■ 


Distriet. 

Annual 
average of 


BiiiTnr. 


DeOEEASE (-) on ISCEEASB (-h). 

ton ytarj 
■ending 
1899. 

1899-1900. 

3900-01. 

1901-02. 

1899-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

Total. 

Ahmcjalind 

Enira 

Panch Maliitls 

Broach 

Surat ... 

29,63" 

30,153 

11,661 

13,372 

2-l,90S 

26,923 

23,400 

9,367 

11,266 

23,110 

9,314 

11,004 

2,310- 

6,108 

13,751 

23,727 

27,338 

12,090 

13,722 

23,030 

—3.764 

—7,033 

—2,294 

—2,106 

—1,798 

—20,373 

—19,489 

—9,331 

—8,264 

—11,157 

—8,960 

—8,155 

«H,029 

-360 

-H22 

—2?, 097 
—29,677 
—10,616 
— 10,0?0 
—12,833 

GujarAt ... 

110,121 

93,126 

41,4Sy 

- 

101,507 

— 1G.995 

—68,634 

—5,614 

—91,243 

EhAndesh 

X&sik 

Ahmcdnagar 

Poona 

SholApur 

SAtdra 

62,602 

33,598 

37,990 

37.02.-5 

23,930 

45,053 

59,029 

33,311 

33,632 

33,195 

26,671 

40,349 

29,700 

18,533 

13,932 

22,193 

16,937 

24,420 

77,477 

84,833 

83,832 

84,607 

23,863 

34,746 

—3,573 
—2,287 
—4,344 
— 3,830 
—2.266 
—3,704 

—32,902 

—17,065 

—19,044 

—14,830 

—11,999 

—21,627 

4-14,873 

—740 

—2,144 

—2,418 

—5,073 

—11,307 

—21,600 

—20,092 

—23,532 

—21,078 

—19,337 

—38,638 

Deccan ... 

248,210 

226,207 

130,743 

241,403 

—22,003 

—117,467 

—6,807 

—146,277 

BijApnr. 

Belganm 

30,705 

38,929 

27,937 
. 33,241 

19,173 

23,041 

24,391 

26,010 

—2.718 

-3,683 

—11,532 

—15,288 

—6,314 

—12,919 

—20,564 

—31,893 

KarniUak (affected)... 

69,634 

63,223 

42,814 

50,401 

—6,406 

—26,820 

—19,233 

—62,459 

ThAna 

Thar and PArkar 

26.166 
7, -109 

22,164 

1 4,342 

1 

1CA20 

2,282 

28,631 

5,837 

-^,002 

—3,067 

—10,046 

—5,127 

+2,485 

—1,372 

—11.563 

—9,766 

Total ... 

461.540 

409.067 

233,446 

430,799 

—52,473 

—228,094 

—30,741 

—311,308 


The decrease in the number of births was naturally more marked in the 
year 1900-01 owing to the effects of severe distress in the previous year. In 
the year 1901-02, however, the rate of births recovered materially. Dmang 
the entire period of three years from September 1899 to Augu^ 1902 the 
number of births in the affected districts was less by 311,308 than the average 
of pre-rious ten years. The decrease in the years 1877 and 1878 was estimated 
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at about 200,000, -while in 1897 and 1898 it -was 100,772. The total decrease 
l^er mille in the nnmhers of hirths in each famine period proportionately to the 
popula-Kon of districts affected was as follows : — 

1876-1878... 

1896-189S... 

1899- 1900... 

1900- 1901... 

1901- 1902... 

It must, however, he remembered that in recent years the records of vital 
statistics are more accurate and trustworthy. 

176. The birth-rate declined steadily from April 1900 till the end of the 
year throughout the affected districts and was lowest in Kaira, Panoh Mahdls 
and Ahmednagar. The decline during the cold weather in the lightly affected 
district of Thdna appears to be not unusual and is generally counterbalanced 
in the rains. Gujardt shows a considerably lower birth-rate than the Deccan 
throughout, but the record of the ten-year mean supports the opinion of 
the Commissioner, Northern Division, that marriages and large families 
have become less frequent in Gujarat during recent years owing to the 
expense involved in wedding ceremonies and dowries. It is, however, natural 
that the change from a generous diet to famine rations and the extensive 
loss of milch-cattle in Gujarat should affect the fecundity more in that 
province than in the Deccan, where the people are habituated to a hard life. 
The exhaustion o-wing to famine and to a certain extent the excessive death-rate 
reacting on the birth-rate are the two chief causes of the decrease in the number 
of births. There are, however, several contributory causes which are clearly 
reflected in the statistics of Surat district : this district was not severely affected 
by famine and the Collector has found it difBioult to explain the decline since 
the famine could hardly have begun to affect the birth-rate until July 1900 at the 
earliest, whereas it had been low from October 1899. As theKdliparaj who were 
affected by famine formed a minority and as there was a corresponding decline 
amongst the Djliparaj who wore not thus affected, his conclusion is that the 
decrease in the number of births cannot be wholly due to famine, but that it is 
largely attributable to the unusually heavy mortality from cholera, fever and 
cold. In Thar and Pdrkar the low birth-rate recorded is attributed mainly to 
the exodus caused by famine, and partly to the effects of scarcity and to cholera. 

176. In Appendix 60 is given a statement showing month by month the 
total number of deaths and death-rates in the several affected districts from 
September 1899 to August 1902 as compared -nith the average of ten years 
ending 1899, together with the number of deaths among children under five 
years of age and among persons over sixty years of age, as well as the number of 
deaths from cholera and plague. Appendix 61 shows for each affected district 
the increase or decrease as compared with the normal in the number of deaths 
and in the annual death-rates for each of the three years 1899 to 1902, The 
mortality and death-rate in distinctive tracts are summarised in the following 
abstract ; — 
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The actual nuinlicr of deaths in ISOn-lOOO very largely exceeded the normal, 
the excess being no loss than r)'Jd,237. Of this total, Gu-jarut contri- 
buted 2‘J0,S!iG or 51 per cent., the Deccan 380,997 or 36 per cent., and Bijapur, 
Belgauiu, 'J'hilua and 'Phar and Parkar together 00,34*1 or 11 per cent. In 
1900-01 the excess mortality amounted to 92,179 in Guiarat and 30,861 in 
Khandesh, Kasik, Poona, Belgaum, 'Phaua, and Thar and Pdrkar. The decrease 
in *Ahmednagar, Sholjipur, S.itiira and Bijii pur amounted to 18,065, giving a net 
excc.ss in the year of 3 3 1,675 deaths. In 1901-02 the general mortality exceod- 
wl tin? normal in all Gujar.it districts except the Panch ilahiils, and in Siltara, 
Belgauiu and Tliar and Pirkar : in other affcoled districts it was below the 
normal. The net excess amounted to 50,024. The net increase over the normal 
for the entire area a n’ceted durini: the three years 1899 — 1902 tvas thus 705,936, 
to which jdaguc contributed 373,16:1. In previous famines the excess mortality 
was :)35,000 lesiimatc) in 3877-78 and ‘.11,397 in 1896-97. Converted into a 
common me.asure the excess death-ratij in the past famine compares as follows 
with tho>o of 1876-77 and 3890-97 : — 
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177. The. gi'iieral mortality was eillicr below the normal or not materially 
in excess of it tij) 1(» the end of November 3899 thronghout tho alfected area except 
in the districts of N'iisik, l\)ona, Shohiintr, Sutara, Bijdpiir and Belgamn, whore 
hnhonic plague was prevalent. Tlie rise began in December ISOi), and con- 
tinued tlirough tli(! hot. weather months of 1900, reaching the highest point in 
Ajiril and May, when cholera was at its height. Prom.Iuno there was adecline, 
hut the jdicnonienally Jiigh mortality continued up to tho end of tho year in North- 
ern Gnjar.il districts and up to .Septomhev in others. From April to September 
cholcni was this chief contributory cause, and thereafter u]) to March or April 
liiOl tho s(5vere epidemic of fever, wliich assailed tho rich and the poor alike, 
wrought, havoc among tho dchilitjttcd population of Gujarat. In this province 
tho highest mortality was recorded in .May IJIOO, tho death-rate in that month 
being as liigh as 28 times the normal in tho Panch Mahals and from S to 12 
times the norinrd in Ahniedahad, Kaira and JBroaoh, and tho average level was 
not reached until tlio raitis of 1901 After the rains ceased mortality began to 
rise again. lOvon in ordinary times October and November are fever months in 
Gujar.1t, but in 15)01 tlio jirovailiug tyiie of fever, in virulonoy second only to 
that of 15)00, commenced carlior and continued much longer than usual, and was 
mainly responsible for Mic increased mortality from Soptombor 1901 to Fobru- 
ary or ilarcb 19u2, after w’liicb tlio death-rates wore nowlioro much, if at all, in 
excess of tho normal. In tho Deccan and Ivarniitak tho inoroaso in mortality in 
15)00 was not so marked as in Gujarat, rising to lour limes tho normal in one 
district (Khandesh) only and in others never exceeding two or threo times the 
normal. Noil her did it vary materially from tho normal after tho ond of 1900, 
and often in many districts was oven much below it, notably in the severely 
alleclcd districts of Ahmodnagar, Sholdjmr and Bijapur. Only in tho districts 
of Poona, Satara and Belgaum was tho balance disturbed by the prevalence of 
bubonic plague, wliicli for varying periods botwcon January 1901 and March 
3 902 considerably affected the death-rate particularly in tho last two districts. 


378. As already stated, the period of oxcessivo mortality was generally 
embraced within the twelve months of tho year 1900. Tho subsequent figures 
call for no additional comment, and this review of the chief causes of mortality 
deals especially with the features of that year. In Appendix 62 wiU ho found 
separate statements exhibiting for each month tho recorded death-rates mille 
(3) from all cause.s cxolusivo of plague, (2) from cholera, (3) from small-pox, (4) 
from fever, (5) fj*om dysentery and diaiThcca, (6j from plague, as compared in 
each case with the average of ton years ending 1896. The sultjoinod table 
gives a summary of tho same information for tho wholo year 1900. 
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In considering the marked effioot of these diseases upon general mortality it 
is necessary to bear in mind how far the characteristics of the affected popu- 
lation and other indirect causes contributed to their prevalence and assisted 
to swell the death-rate. Deadly forms of fever have generally appeared as 
concomitants to severe and widespread famine. The Ahmedabad Gazetteer 
mentions that in 1718 and 1770, both years of famine, great numb.ei’s died 
of sickness, whilst in the latter year “ on account of the unwholesomeness of 
the atmosphere, thousands of people died of fevers in two or three days so 
that no one could bo found to bury them.” Fearful disease is said to have 
accompanied the 1790 famine, and again in 1811 and 1812 the effects of 
severe scarcity in Gujardt were aggravated by the appearance of a bubonic 
type of plague. There is no doubt that the year 1900 also was exceptionally 
unhealthy, especially in Gujarat, probably owing partly to widespread pollution 
of the atmosphere and partly to the variation in climatic conditions and im- 
purity of the diminished water supply. The very high mortality in that 
province was by no means confined to the agricultural population or to the 
poorer classes, but was noticeable alilie in large towns and amongst the well-to- 
do. In the Mahipatrdm Ruprdm Orphanage at Ahmedabad there wore eight 
hundred children all well fed and in apparently good health ; but during the 
first twenty days of May 1900 one hundred and fifty died of influenza or some 
similar complaint. After maldng every allowance for immigration and for the 
privation caused by high prices, it seems extraordinary that the town population 
should have been affected to the same extent as the agricultmal classes, since 
the former were not deprived of the sources of their livelihood. In Ahmedabad 
city and in other large towns all classes seemed unusually liable to ill-health ’ 
and a very malignant type of fever was remarkably prevalent and amongst the 
well fed and well housed employes of the Salt Department there was a quite 
exceptional amount of .sickness and mortality. 

^ 179. The chief cause, however, of the extraordinary excess of mortality in 
Guj^dt as compared with the slight increase in the Deccan is to bo found in 
the fact that there was in the former province a complete and sudden disruption 
of the methods and customs of every day life. The peasant of the Deccan 
had learnt to expect famine and knew how to meet it. But famine was outside 
the sphere of the Gujarati’s calculations and when it came suddenly upon him, 
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Ms resistance n^as almost entirely passive ; and many of the lower classes rapidly 
drifted into a spirit of helplessness which conld not face the tests of State relief. 
The descent from the easy well fed life of the Gujarati in normal times to the 
discipline of relief works and famine diet involved a moral and physical shock 
wMch he could ill withstand. The Broach district furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion of the correctness of this view ; for in spite of the fact that over 20 per 
cent, of the population of the district— a proportion believed to be unprecedented 
in the early stages of any famine — ^were on relief works before the end of 
December 1899, the mortality in this district was the highest in the Presidency 
till the end of January. That the works in Broach district were at this time 
unusually attractive there can for the reasons given in paragraph 60 above be 
no doubt : the people came on relief in good time and earned good wages, and 
the inference is no doubt correct that “ just as the standard of living in the 
Broach district was Mgher than anywhere else owing to the value of its cotton 
crop and contingent mdustries, so was the shook of descending to famine life 
and diet greater, and hence the greater mortality in spite of, partly perhaps 
because of, the fact that a large number of the people were sturdy Borahs 
and the like.*” The Hon’ble Mr. Lely, Commissioner, Northern Division, who 
has had an unequalled experience of the people and the conditions of life in 
Gujarat, has thus summed up the causes of the sudden ooUapse in that pro- 
vince ; — 


Much o£ the inortnlity could not have been prevented by any measures within the 
range of practical possibility. To begin with, this generation of Gujaratis had never seen 
or heard of famine except through vague traditions of 1818. They did not realize that it 
was possible, and when it came they dxdnot know what to do. It dazed them. When the 
Deccanis would have girded up their loins and gone to settle upon the relief works, many 
of them went on for a few days and off again, or they tried to hve on roots or by gathering 
leaves and sticks, looking with doubt and suspicion on the offers of Government. 

“ Secondly, for many years past the labouring classes have been getting good wages 
which they spent on good food — on nutritious home-grown grain and dal, vegetables and 
above all daily mUk or whey, not without sweetmeats, liquor, tobacco or whatever little 
luxury they favoured. Compared with the Deccani and his bread and onion even the Bhil 
of the Panch Mabdls lived in luxury. It is well known that the native of India is upset 
by strange food even when it is plentiful and wholesome. When it is limited and inferior 
the sudden change to it is a shock under which the weaker constitutions cannot bear up. 
The Gujaratis were now put on a diet of Burma rice, which they were too listless to 
cleanse of the lime with which it was mixed and to thoroughly cook, less sustaining than 
their home-grown jowar, bajri and wheat, less in quantity and with little or no dal, no 
vegetables and no milk. Besides this the Gujarati is a soft man, unused to privation, 
accustomed to earn his good food easily. In the hot weather he seldom worked at all and 
at no time did he form the habit of continuous labour. Large classes are believed by 
close observers to be constitutionally incapable of it. Yery many even among the poorest 
had never taken a tool in hand in their lives. They lived by watching cattle and crops, by 
sitting in the fields to weed, by picking cotton, grain and fruit, aud, as Mr. Gibb says, by 
pilfering. These were the men who were suddenly confronted by famine, who were called 
on to go to the works and for the first time in their lives to do regular though not hard 
work day after day upon poor and unaccustomed food. Many — ^the strongest — went and 
stayed. Some went and returned, some refused to go at ail. In every case they died. 
One intelligent Mamlatdar in the Ahmedabad distri^ wrote that they seemed to die of 
‘nervous strain’ under the novel experience of steady work in strange surroundings. 
Mr. Quin in Kaira speaks of ‘ the constitutional inability of the Dharala to bear the strain 
of prolonged work. ’ In Broach district where the works were closer together and the 
numbers on relief more numerous than in the other districts, the mortality was equally 
great. However it may be, diarrhoea and dysentery were rife both on and off the works 
from the beginning. There is conclusive evidence that besides the mortality that actually 
occurred on the works a large part of that which occurred in the villages was among those 
who had returned ill from the works. The instinct of the average Gujarati when he got 
too ill to work was to avoid the hospital and flee back to his home. Special inquiries n^e 
in 93 villages selected haphazard showed that out of 3,825 deaths 1,900 were of those who 
had returned sick from the works. 

“ In addition to cholei'a, the fatal results of which may be attributed to famine 
aggravated as above described, a terrible mortality from fever and kindred diseases set in 
towards the end of the monsoon of 1900. The Pohtical Superintendent of Pdlanpur, where 
no remedial measures were undertaken, refers to it in the foUowing terms : ‘ A most viru- 
lent form of fever raged all over the Strict. The epidemic was unprecedented. In my 


* Extract of a report from the Commissioner, N. D. 
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whole experience o£ a quarter o£ a century in Gujarat I have never seen or heard of the 
like o£ it. It attacked all classes and was by. no means confined to people who had been on 
the relie£ works, on the contrary the mortality from it was very great among people who 
certainly could never have been in any want. ’ These words also apply to British territory 
and go far to account for the mortality of the year. A noteworthy point is that it niis 
not the direct result of famine but rather o£ general climatic or other influences. Tlds 
seems to be proved by the fact that the classes suffered most who were never touched by 
want — the well-to-do townspeople, servants of European officers, and even Eirropeans 
themselves.” 

AmoBgst the poorer classes and especially amongst the backward tribes there 
■was an almost incredible tendency to clamour for work at their doors and 
remain hungry rather than walk a few miles to a relief work. Such people 
had learnt to rely on jungle products, on mhowra, toddy and the like as a means 
of passing not altogether comfortably but lazily and unrestrainedly through the 
hot weather months. They clung to familiar haunts and habits, content to half- 
starve themselves upon a disease-breeding diet of fruit, leaves, roots, hark and 
oftal rather than seek relief from the State. For a time the flesh of cattle which 
were slaughtered or died kept many in good condition ; but the majority had 
ruined their digestions and increased their natural iueapaeity for steady labour 
before they reached the relief works. It was not more food or better wages 
that were generally required at this stage, but difEevent and more suitable diet 
which was not proourable. In these circumstances many fell easy victims 
to the diseases to which weakened and disordered constitutions are invari- 
ably prone. The extreme oold of the winter months tended to aggravate 
diskess and iU health, and subsequent exposure to the heat on relief works 
could not hut have an equally fatal effect when superadded to privation. 
Another cairse affecting public health injmionsly throughout the Presi- 
dency was the lack of good drinking water: owing to general scarcity of 
water and in spite of efforts to protect and improve the existing supply, recourse 
was had to filthy and polluted sources. In Gujardt and Khandesh the Kolis, 
Dharitlas and Bhils had to ho saved in spite of themselves and did all in 
their power not to defeat hut to nullify the measures attempted for their 
relief. When safely lodged in poor-houses they would break out or dig 
a passage out ; when given clothing on relief works, they would desert the 
work to sell it and reappear naked in the streets to beg. The wandering 
instinct was a very marked feature of the distress, especially in Ahmedabad, 
Kaira and Panoh Mahdls ; people drifted from place to place refusing to go 
to works or to poor-houses, and unless sooner discovered or rescued they even- 
tually died in the vicinity of some town or village whore their arrival was 
not known until their corpses were discovered. Another peculiarity of the 
backward classes throughout the Presidency was the tendency of such as fell 
ill on the works to return to their villages mth the inevitable result of an 
addition to the death roll, though every e&rt was made either to retain them 
for medical treatment even in their huts on the relief work, or by close 
inspection of houses to grant them the dole upon retinn to their homes. 

180. The very extensive immigration into Gujarat and the Deccan 
from surrounding Native States has been dealt with in a previous section 
and it was stated that the condition of immigrants was almost invariably 
extremely bad. In the Panoh Mahdls, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Khitndesh, Ahmed- 
nagar and ShoUpur immigration was a constant menace to public health in 
the larger towns, and had a very marked influence upon the statistics of local 
mortality. In Thana district though it was not severely^ affected by famine 
the high mortality was largely due to an invasion of immigrant destitute 
wanderers from Gujarat and Kdtluawdr mo'ving to and from Bombay city. 
The Deputy Sanitary Commissioner attributes one-third of the total mortality 
in Gujarat in 1900 to immigration from Native States, and the Collector of 
Broacli gives the same estimate for his district. Especially in large towns wore 
the death-rates swelled by mortality amongst immigrant paupers: a fairly 
aceurato calculation showed that in Ahmedabad city alone deaths of immi- 
grant paupers during the six months ending November 1900 amounted to 
3,757, and since they were registered as occurring among strangers only after 
carclul inquiries failed to elicit any connexion of the deceased with* the city, 
there is good ground for believing this estimate to he not above the mark. 
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As regards the Deccan, the Oommissioner, Central Division, reported con- 
coming the district o£ Khandesh that “immigration was an important 
factor in the mortality of the district, which is adjacent to Native States 
where the Bhils were suffering terribly,” a statement borne out by the sub- 
joined table which summarizes the results of an inquiry made by the Deputy 
Sanitary Oommissioner, "Western Registration District, into the causes of 
excessive mortality in the Taloda taluka of Khandesh, in the year 1900 : — 
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prcyailM in ^nrch and April* rromtho date of the opening ot the poor-house, nil dole recipients except a few parda^ 
nifhin women and rcspeetnhlc poor people were sent to the poor lionse. 


In Ahmcdnagar and Sholapur districts also a largo proportion of deaths is 
attributed to an influx of terribly emaciated immigrants from Hyderabad 
(Deccan) territory as described in the reports appended to Section Y. The 
Sanitary Commissioner also notes that in the Thar and Parkar, Kaira and 
Panoh MahiUs districts which are stated to be most affected by immigration, 
the excess in the mortality amongst males was most marked, and suggests that 
this disproportion between the two sexes may perhaps be due to the influx of 
male immigrants. 

181. The causes of excessive mortality have been dealt with by the 
Sanitary Oommissioner, and his review together with the opinion of the 
Surgeon General and a pi’Sois of a report by the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 

Gujarat Registration District, on the high death-rate in Ahmedabad city will 
be found in Appendix 63. 

182. The high mortality in Thar and Parkar is thus explained by the The high 

Deputy Commissioner of the district : — mortality 

in Sind. 

"The autumn and winter of 1899-1900 were abnormally unhealthy all over Sind, and 
especially so in the Desert. Fever, dysentery and diarrhoea were prevalent, and in Janu- 
ary aud February, when the cold was exceptionally severe, pneumonia proved very fatal. 

The prevalence of fever was no doubt chiefly due to the changed climatic conditions. 

There had been no rain for over two yearn, and the water in the deep Desert wells had 
become inconceivably bracldsh and unwholesome. No doubt, bad water also partially 
accounted for the amount of dysentery and diarrhoea, but the chief cause of, these was the 
unsuitability of the people’s diet. The Desert people in ordinary times live largely on milk, 
butter and curds, which is a coolin^y diet. But during the famine the only food available 
was bdjri bread and red chillies, and this proved a most heating and irritating diet. As 
dysentery and diarrhoea caused the majority of the excess deaths, the cause of the high 
mortality during the famine was clearly the unsuitability, not the insufiioiency, of the people’s 
diet. I made the high death-rate the subject of constant inquiry, and found that the urban 
B 1352—25 
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population, the well-to-do Hindu castes, the Kirars, Brdhmans and Banias, suffered far 
more tlian the rural population, that is, itho llajputs and Muhamadans. In the light of 
the foregoing remarks on the change of diet, this was just what was to be expected. 
Indeed, the death-rate among the rural population was not strikingly above the normal. 
The following examples of the high mortality among the well-to-do traders will bear out 
what I say. In the town of Oh.aohro, the population of which according to the census of 
1891 was 1,700, during the months of December 1899 to March 1900 there wc>o 159 
deaths among Briihmans and Kirars alone. And it was the same in all the Desert 
towns." 

183. Roforenco has been made above to the terrible mortality from 
malarial fever that sot in towards the end of the monsoon of 1900 in Gujarat. 
This was anticipated by a sobome conooived by the Commissioner, Northern 
Division, and orders were given in August 1900 for the prompt supply of simple 
medicines to bo distributed in villages by a \vidospread agency, both of pro- 
fessional men and laymen, according to a cloar sot of instructions drawn up by the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Tlie staff of distributors in the four northern Gujar/it 
districts numbered about 500 altogether. They comprised medical subordinates. 
Revenue olboials, famine officers, vaccinators, village officers, mission agents and 
other private volunteers. The total amount of medicines supplied at the cost 
of Government oo'npriscd 3,317,000 pills. Cf these 2,2l.9,00J were of quinine 
and were all dispensed. The romaindor were for cough, cholera, diarrhoea and 
dysentery, and some remained unused. These doses were in addition to large 
quantities of quinine given out from famine hospital stores. The iircvailing 
diseases were dysentery and diarrhoea during August, September and part of 
October, when they wore quite suddenly succeeded by fever, Tliore is good 
reason to boliove that the distribution of quinine in particular bad excellent 
effects, for it is at least certain that the maladies prevailing declined rapidly 
in November and December. These special measures were greatly appreciated 
by the people and oiierations Avoro carried on until Decembar 31st, 1900, 

184-. When early in March 1900 the high death-rate in the Gujardt districts 
attracted the attention of Government, both the Divisional Commissioner and 
the Sanitary Commissioner were requested to inquire minutely into the causes 
of it. The Sanitary Oommissionor Avas also asked to report any indication of 
famine fever and on bis recommendation that bacteriological inA’^ostigation 
should be made, Captain G. Lamb, I. M. S., Avas deputed for the purpose, and 
conducted in Broach, Kaira and the Panel) Mabtils districts investigations con- 
sisting of the examination of patients, and collection of microscopic specimens 
for transmission ' to tbo Plague Research Laboratoiy in Bombay. On Captain 
Lamb’s return the AA'ork Avas continued in Ahmedabad district by the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, Gujardt. Inquiries wore conducted botAAuen the 31st 
May and the 5tb June IffOO in Broach, between the 7tb and 13th June in 
Kaira, and between the 15th and I9tb June in thePaneb Mabiils. Of poor- 
housos, those at Broach (one Government and the other priA'-atc), Anldesvar, 
Jambusar and A’mod in tbo Broach district, at Mobmedabad, MiUar, A'nand and 
Nadidid in the Kaira district, and at Godhra and Dobad in the Panob Malidls 
district, and of relief camps, Matilria (Broach Reservoir) and Sisodra tanks in 
Broach district and Wansar and Dakor tanks in Kaira district AA'cro A'isilcd. 
The total population under obsciwation in tbo three districts together Avas 
47,102 : among these 249 cases of fever AA'erc detected and their blood Avas micro- 
scopically examined. The patients compi-isod an almost equal number of males 
and females, tiie majority of them being under 40 years of ago. In none of 
these eases were tbo spirilla characteristic of famine or relapsing foA^er detected. ' 
No such spirilla Avere found also in the eighty-seven cases sent by Major Dyson, 

I. M. S., from Ahmedabad and Viramgtlm, or in tbo six cases submitted by 
Dr. Winter from the Ddkor relief camp in Kaira. 

1 85. Captain Lamb Avas further directed in consultation with Professor 
Halfkine to collect in the course of bis inA’’ostigations concerning rolaiising 
fever samples of water irom the places visited by him and to forAA'ard thorn to 
the Laboratory in Bombay for inquiry as to tbo presence of cbolora microbes. 
Thirty-three samples of water Avore accordingly collected bet iveon the 31st May 
and 19tb June 1900 from fourteen locabtios of the Gujarit famine districts and 
sent to Bombay for examinatioii, Avhich showed that tliore AA'as a marlted corres- 
pondence betAveen the prevalence of cholera and the presence of curved bacilli 
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in tUo water supply. With the oh jeefc o£ ascertaining the extent to -which 
impure water and imported food-grains contributed to the excess mortality in 
Gujarat districts and in Sholapur the Sanitary Commissioner in July 1900 
arranged to send to the Chomieal Analyser to Government for examination 
some samples of both from relief camps and poor-houses in tliose districts. The 
result of (ho analysis was to show that out of 23 samples analysed, the water 
was found in IS cases to bo unfit for drinking ])urposcs. In the case of food- 
stulfs, however, nothing was dctccled which could render the articles unfit for 
human consumption from a chemical point of view. The Sanitary Commis- 
sioner has remarked that water taken from rivers and surface wells might in 
the best of lime-^ bo found untit for potable purposes from a chemical point of 
view, and that, he could not. find any positive evidence to connect the high 
mortality with water su])i)ly. The Surgeon General, however, is disposed to 
attach somewhat more importance to the had quality and deficient quantity of 
the water supply, r.nd it may safely be interred — as remarked by the Sanitary 
Commissioner — that the results of analj’sis indicated “vogctahle and sewage 
contamin.'.Hon in the specimens of water sent and that tlieso waters were all 
suHicicnl to account for excess mortality in a population in which resistance was 
much reduced on account of defective nourishment dependent on conditions of 
scarcity.” 

1S(5. It has hcon already shown under the section dealing vritli Public Effects of 
V/orks that there was no panoity of relief works in the affected districts, that wages ohmortalily. 
on works and the rations in kitchens and poor-houses and tho village dole were 
quite sutlicicnt for the jntrjioses for which they were intended. In Gujarat, where 
the mortality was highest, the hulk of the Avorkers in Ahmedahad and Broach 
earned the- maximum wage and ]iractically no one earned less than the Code 
minimum. The average jiayments in these districts were the highest in the Pre- 
sidency. The conditions in iCaira wore slightly stricter, hut there the mortality 
was on tlu! whole less. Tlio systesms of woi*k foUow»\l in tho Panch Maluils have 
been described in Si;ction VJ-]i (1) above. After tho Code scale Avas introduced 
in that dislrie.t the Bhils avIio w<!re exempted from the iicnal Avago Avoro almost 
all content with the Code minimum, and those aa’Iio romainod on the AA'orks throve 
on it. Tho statement, in Appendix 64 .sIioaa's the pcrccMitagc proportion to 
aircet''d po])ulatioii of the numhor.s on relief of all Hinds and on village gm- 
tuitons nilief and the death-rates per iinffe (exclusive of plaguo) in the all'ected 
districts during the several months of 1900. In Gujarat even AAdicn gratuitous 
village relief AA*a.s given on a lavish scale tho mortality Avas not materially 
checked. The month of iMav may lie excluded as tho dcatlis from cholera in 
that month Avere exeessiA'c. A material increase in gratuitous relief aa’os begun 
in .fune, Avheii tlie mor'ality was in all districts cxeept one (Kaira) greater or 
not less than in April. Host liber.al gratuitous relief A\-as giA’^en in Julj', AA'hen 
the mortality in .all distriels except Stirat AA'as still higher than in Juno. Un- 
precedented gratuitous leliof Avas given in the Panch Mahals and Broach in 
August Avith soiuo decline in the mortality, AA’hich, hoAVOvor, was still exceed- 
ingly high. In Ahmedahad and Kaira districts a material increase in relief 
Avas accompanied by no decline in tho death-rate. In subsequent months also 
no connexion can he traced 1)otAVcon the extent of gratuitous relief and of 
juorlalit.y. In Kaira district, AA'hcro gratuitous roliof Avas kept AAdthin compara- 
tivedy moderate hound.s, the mortality AA'as on Iho aa’IioIc loss than in Broach 
district, Avhere this form of relief attained enormous dimensions. It was ascer- 
tained that in Kaira district in July 1900 the two talukas which had the 
largest i)roportion of their population on gratuitous relief came fourth and third 
among the .several talukas in tho mortality list, Avhilo in August they came last 
hut one among the mimbur. Surat, AA'liioh aa'hs only lightly and partially 
alVocled Avith famine, returned a death-rate of nearly 80 per mille for the entire 
year, Avliilo iiotAvithstaiiding much immigration from Hyderabad (Deccan) terri- 
tory, Ahinodnagar and Shokljnir Avhich AA'oro the Avorst alfcoted districts in the 
Deccan showed only about (JO and 53 per mille rcsi)Cotivcly. It may bo conceded 
that a certain amount of mortality Avould have boon aA’-oided by widesju-ead 
gratuitous relief from tho beginning so as to keei) S'ood health able-bodied 
people Avithout resources Avho refused to go to AA'orlcs. But tho adoption of that 
course AVould have involA'-od tho abolition of all tost, for thore is no other test 
except Avork tor a suhsistonco Avago by Avhich the able-bodied Avho are in need 
of relief can bo distinguisbed from those who are not. Tho result would have 
been to pauperizo tlio Avholo community except tbo notoriously well-to-do, for 
thore are Aurtually no others Avho AVould have declined free gifts- of money or 
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grain, and tlie cost would hare "been sucli as no conntiy wonld bear or should 
be called on to bcai\ There was no practical alternative between that conrso 
and the application of the conditions o£ tlie ITaniine Eeliof Code, wliicli was 
carried out. For reasons which have been explained the village dole was at first 
given on a very small scale in the Panch ilabals, but it is not the case that the 
application of the conditions was on the whole stricter in Gnjardt than in the 
Deccan even in the earliest stages of the famine. The proportion of the total 
population who are entitled to gratuitous relief under these conditions is no- 
where large, and the proportion actually in receipt of gratuitous relief was from 
the beginning on the whole as high in Gujarat as in the Deccan. If therefore 
it is admitted that gratuitous relief should be granted only to people of the 
classes specified in the Code, there is no ground for the view that part of the 
excessive mortality in Gujarat can be fairly attributed to vmdue restrictions of 
gratuitous relief in the early stages of the famine. 

187. In Appendix 65 is shown the mortality on relief works and in poor- 
houses (including the hospitals attached to them) (1) month by month in the 
affected districts for the year 1900 ; (2) for the period from January to October 
1901 ; ( 3 ) for the 12 months ending October 1902. The mortality in 190J and 
1902 was slight and calls for no comment. The foregoing remarks concerning 
general mortality apply with greater force to mortality on relief works. The 
people attending these works are generally of the poorer and lower classes, which if 
taken by themselves are subject to a comparatively higher death-rate anywhere 
and at any time, and it might ho expected that in spite of all sanitary measures 
the mortality on relief works would be higher than in the districts. Excepting, 
however, the months when cholera was present in an opidomic form the death- 
rates on relief works wore generally below tho district death-rates. In other 
months where they appeal to ho largely in excess, the result is in most cases 
due to the fact that on individual works the number relieved was small. In 
almost all such cases the actual number of deaths was not high. As already 
observed tho eridence is unanimous that tho wages earned wore generally 
sullicicnt to maintain the health and strength of workers. Tho following table 
shows the average wage earned on relief works in 1S99-1900 and tho average 
wage of a male adult unit : — 
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on this account the arerage male did not earn more thg,n 14 chataks. ' In Satara, 
•vrhioh -was not one of the most severely affected districts, the piece-vrork system 
was in force for almost the entire period and it is noteworthy that in spite of the 
comparatively low wage earned, the mortality both on works and in the district 
was lower than in any other Deccan district. In poor-houses in GujarAt and Ehan- 
desh the mortality was high, as was to he expected, owing to the bulk of the inmates 
being destitute wanderers arriving almost in a moribund condition. In and around 
large towns these wanderers had to be picked up and conveyed to poor- 
houses in carts or stretchers owing to their inability to walk. The Collectors in 
GujarAt did their utmost to obtain sufficient establishment to ensure that people 
should be picked np before they reached the last stage of exhaustion, but the 
number of wanderers .was too large for any available establishment to cope with 
successfully. The need of employing an adequate number of intelligent men — 
preferentially Europeans — ^for this purpose was strongly represented to the Col- 
lector of Ahmedabad in particular, and in that district special stretcher or 
ekka*’'* parties were established on a systematic footing at the larger towns and 
at some villages and works. Eor the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad city in 
addition to special Police arrangements two private Committees maintained 
18 stretcher parties from the commencement of the year up to the end of 
August 1900, after which date they were merged in the Municipal system. 
The Jilunicipality maintained 16 ekkas and stretcher parties were also sent from 
the central poor-house. All the roads contiguous to the city were systema- 
tically searched by this means, a specified area being allotted to separate parties. 
Similar arrangements on a small scale were in force at Viramgam, Dholka and 
Dholera in the Ahmedabad district, and in some places in the Panch Mahals 
and Broach districts. Special diet and treatment were provided for all people 
thus rescued, but owing to the advanced stage of emaciation or exhaustion in 
which they were generally found all efforts to save them proved in most cases 
fruitless. On this subject the Civil Surgeon in charge of Dhuliakot poor-house 
remarks ; — 

“ The most skilful medical aid, nursing and food are of little avail in extreme cases of 
famine ; the digestive organs arc in these cases so deranged by starvation and irritated by 
the use of unsuitable food that they have lost the povrer of assimilating any food and they 
die from sheer inanition or from uncontrollable diarrheea.'” 

The following table shows the number of deaths from different causes on relief 
works and in poor-houses (including the hospitals attached to them) in each 
affected district during the year 1909, and the total numbers in 1901 and 19U2 
up to the end of October ; — 
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1901 to 
October 
1902. 

Ahmedabad 

Kaira 

Panch Mahiils 

Broach 

Surat 

Thdna 

Khdudesh 

Nasik 

Ahmednagar ... 

Poona 

Shohipur 

Satara ... 

Bijapur 

Belganm 

3,200 

2,998 

946 

1,802 

831 

134 

1,331 

1,073 

1,031 

401 

1,413 

260 

89 

12 

10,123 

8,609 

10,301 

3,924 

717 

95 

5,177 

1,374 

3,792 

729 

4,069 

869 

40 

10 

2,732 

1,949 

4,161 

1,265 

133 

37 

1,968 

424 

429 

182 

956 

40 

S 

5,513 

1,878 

4,780 

1,190 

182 

56 

4,279 

1,795 

2,598 

560 

2,562 

234 

328 

3 

21,568 

15,434 

20,688 

8,181 

1,363 

322 

12,755 

4,666 

7,850 

1,872 

9,000 

903 

465 

25 

897 

4 

115 

1 

• •• 

• • • 

63 

82 

1,025 

514 

2,082 

101 

746 

109 

2,570 

110 

243 

... 

• •• 

84 

"is3 

"260 
- 4 

Total ... 

15,021 

49,829 

14,284 

25,958 

106,092 

fa ,739 

3,404 


* Carts for single Ijnllook. 
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Owing probably to tbe existence on tbo spot of medical officers, the largest 
number of deaths on relief works and in poor-houses is recorded as being due to 
dysentery and diarrhoea and not as in the case of district figures to fever. 

188. In the statement in Appendix 66 is shown the number of deaths from 
starvation reported from September 1899 to October 1901. Deaths reported in 
the first instance as duo to starvation but subsequently found to have boon due 
to other causes have been excluded. In all 5,732 deaths from starvation were 
reported between September 1899 and October 1902, Of these, 6,151 or 90 per cent, 
were returned from the Ahmedabad district alone, 2 79 cases were reported from the 
Pancli Mahals, 96 from Broach, 84 from Surat, 50 from Poona, 27 from IChsindesh, 
23 from Kaira and 22 from other affected districts. Of tlie 5,161 oases in the 
Ahmedabad district 4,966 were from Ahmedabad city and 47 from Yiramghn 
town. Other towms from which such cases were reported were Kaira 2, Kadiad 
and Kapadvanj 3 each, Borsad and A'nand 1 each, Godhra 122, Jhalod 3, 
Hdlol and Dohad 1 each, Broach 38 and Poona 43. In almost all these cases 
and in 49 of the oases reported from other places or in 92 j)or cent, out of a 
total of 6,732 cases, the deceased were stated to bo destitute wanderers or immi- 
grants. Even in ordinary times Ahmedabad is a focus for the destitute from a 
wide extent of country and vagrants are attracted thither in largo numbers 
by indiscriminate charity. In "the famine year this nuisance was much in- 
creased, and the bulk of such persons reached the city or its suburbs in the 
last stage of exhaustion, and no effort could prevent many from dying by the 
wayside or soon after they were picked up . Tliosc that arrived in a less debilitated 
condition and were able to walk could not, even with pressure, be made to reside 
in poor-houses Avhero special diet and treatment wore always available, and 
finally forcible measures were authorized out of absolute necessity. It Avas 
amongst such people that starvation deaths Avere reported to havo occurred in 
Ahmedabad city. But the chief reason for the very large number of such 
deaths returned from Alimedabad is that the Health Officer of the Munici- 
pality included in this categoiy all “ deaths from exposure and from disease 
supervening on exposure and privation.” Tho Health Officer’s opinion that 
such deaths Avere duo to starvation is stated to have boon given from external 
inspection, and as in most cases these persons Avore found dead and deserted 
the antecedent circumstances of tho deceased Avero almost invariably unknoAvn. 
It is very difficult to discriminate betAvecn deaths to AA'hich privation is a 
contributing cause and deaths duo to actual starvation, and although this 
question wJis discussed at an early stage of the famine no instructions regarding 
it were issued. Some medical officers give to the term “starA^ation ” a much 
Avider meaning than has been usual. It was impossible to prevent deaths from 
want of food amongst people who wandered from their homes and not only did 
not seek Government assistance but jAemistently refused to avail themselves of 
it until emaciation had sot in, and the nseals Avhioh village officers w'ere under 
orders to give to those unable to go to a poor-house probably in many cases 
accelerated the end. Government throughout insisted on the view that since 
starvation is not a rapid process people remaining at their homes in British 
villages could not die from want of food without negligence on the part of 
village officers and of some at least of the inspecting officers. Wherever there 
was any allegation of such deaths among residents special inquiry was ordered, 
but except in a few cases the allegations were not substantiated. All reported 
cases of starvation were not, and could not, be medically examined. In the 
majority of cases reported from rural circles inquests were held by a Panoh 
often composed of illiterate or ignorant persons, who on mere external inspec- 
tion pronounced a verdict of death “caused by starvation” or “which might 
have been caused by starvation.” In some oases “ starvation ” was reported for 
the reason that .the surviving relations of the deceased on being questioned chose 
to give it as the cause of death. There were cases similarly reported of very 
young infants physically incapable of assimilating any food other than milk and 
^so of persons who on account of some ailment of the throat or other organ 
could not take any food. While it is not to be concluded that there have been 
no deaths from actual starvation of inhabitants of British villages there is reason 
to suppose that such oases w'ere of rare occurrence. 

189. The population of this Presidency according to the recent census of 
1901 shows a decrease of 1-J millions in the past decade. The Superintendent 
of Census Operations attributes this decrease to four chief causes, viz., emigra- 
tion, plague, decrease in birth-rate and famine. 
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100. Tho (locroaso is mavkccl in all Iho altcolcd distvicts o£ tlio Prosidoncy 
jivoppr, and il is ivspcc-ially larijo in tho Gujarat distrioLs as compared \yith other 
disiricts, as will he seen from the following figures: — 


Ahincdal'iiil 


nriTi'.i-ii 
l>rr ct-m. 

... ... ll.t'73 

Niif-ik 

Decrease 
per cent. 

... 2-81 

l\:iir:i 

• • ■ 

17-SS 

Alimcdnag.-w ... 

... 5*73 

r.ituOi Malirtls 

• • • 

... ... l()‘I*jt 

I’ootia ... 

... G-Sl 

llroni'h . . . 

• • • 

M-(j:l 

ShoWpitr 

... 3-95 

... 

< • » 

:2-0.‘. 

Srltara 

... 6-.1S 


• •• 

1-L’l 

Bijitpnr 

... 7-60 

K1i:iivlc.dl 

• • • 


Jl.'lgaum 

... I'SS 

nigraiion on a 

somewhat, largo, .m'ale of jieoplo in search of field 

work ahon 


tho time of the Consns ]>artly acoonnU Tor the docroaso in llijapnr. Tlicrc was 
si-nilar emitrration at iho same lime from Shnlajnir and Ahmodnagar, hut it is 
int 'ro'ting to note that hath ihoso districts, which wore very severely alFcctecl 
anl ivlnriK'.l millennial death-rates of over ott and do in tho year 1900, show a 
ilo-.’i’oase in I'.ojmlation of d'i)') and n-73 per C(ml., while .Sat/ira, which was only 
liuhtly alfecte:! and rolnmod a death-rate of -H*15 millc, shows a larger 
deeivase (O'iS per (vnt.l in 'I'opnlafion. Hxclnding the decrease due to plaguo 
from its eommi'itcem 'nt, the poreeitiago decrease still amounts to ]o.35 in Satara 
aerainst ;>*00 in Sholapur and o'd I in Ahmcdnagar. A large proportion of the 
deeronse in ro.ma mn-t. aho he ascribe:! to plagne. In regard to the Gujarat 
districts the Commis-iiimer, Xorthorii Division.heluwes that one important cause of 
the deof.-n^e in population is tlu: doelino in recent years in hirlhs. Tliis decline, 
ho states, heir.-m before (he famiiu' year and is ascribed to tho diminished vitality 
of the peaido owini; 1<» jme-r harvests and •rcncral deproision. Ho adds that 
“from ohsorvaiion he is able to s:;y tint chilillcssnoss is very common among the 
higher agritmltiuMl east's such ns Patidars and Anavla Bralimans, and large 
families are neviT seen. Iftjw f;u* if at all this is made up for by iucreased 
fecundity in llie hover elasses, ho is unable to s;iy.'' Various olhor causes have 
no doubt operated in bringing about a rodnetion in population. Thus certain 
rop jvIs of 1S97 regarding reliminishnvtnt. of lands in the Malar talnka of tho 
Knira district showed that the population of that t.iluka had houn decreasing for 
several years past : the reasons assigned were malarious climate, increasing 
tiniiroduelivcness of tho soil and a tendency to abstain from rnatrimony owingto 
the increased expenditure involviid. The clleets of famine are, however, clnarly 
reilceted in the statisiies for Gujarat. Though want of employment tends to 
force the rural population to largo centres and though large towns in the Deccan 
and Karnafak have sulVerod severely from cpidemies of ])laguo, tho increase in 
the preeontage pro])orlion of nrl)an as distinct from rural population in Gujar.tt 
must to a con«idcral)lo extent, he duo to oxccssivo mortality in villages owing to 
famine conditions. The following are tho figures : — 


1 

Di'trict, j 

IP'.I], j 

I 

ip.jl. 

t Dl.-.r-.f.. 

i 

ISPK 

I'.'Ul. 

District. 

■ ISOI. 

IPOl. 

Abiiiuilabad ... 

1 

’M) 

35 

! 

Kbilii(lL<.sb ..J 

IS 

20 

Bijiipur ...| 

1 S 

10 

Jvairri 

11 

18 

N(i-ik 

i 

12 

Delgaiiin ...i 

1 s 

S 

I’ntich Mabiils... 

1-2 

17 

Abiiiednagar J 

' 11 

11 

Dburwiir ...1 

f 22 

20 

Broacb 

21 

2.*) 

I’l'Oiia 

i 20 

22 ' 

Ivoblba 

11 

10 

Surat 

L’-i 

2U 

Slinlapur 

17 

21 

Rntiiilgiri 

6 

7 

Tliiiuu 

11 

11 

Siilura 

1 

9 1 

1) 

i 

Kdnara 

12 

13 


It must, however, ho noted 


District. 

1 

1 ]S91. 

IPOl. 

Ahmcdabad 

1 

...' OG 

50 

Kaira ... 

lao 

111) 

I'aucli .Malij'ils 

...; .10 

.35 

Broach 

... 52 

47 


that tho number of villages in 1901 was 40,69-1 
against 40,303 in 1891, a comparison which loaves 
no room for tho oxistonco of dcsort tracts and 
abandoned village sites characteristic of famines 
in old days. At the same time in severely affooted 
Gujarilt districts tho number of oooupiocl houses 
per sqrtaro mile has decreased to tho extent shown 
in iho margin, probably on account of tho stress 
of tho recent famine. As regards the decrease of 
Ih millions in tho population of this Presidency 


Its connexion 
with the recent 
famine. 
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during tlie last decade statistics based on normal rates and already given in 
this section indicate that recent famine conditions have resulted in a reduction 
in the population of about 1 million, to urbiob an increase in death-rates contri- 
buted about 700,000 and a decrease in birth-rates about 300,000. 

VII (3). — Crime. 

191. In Appendix 67 the number of offences of all classes committed in 
each affected district during the twelve months ending October 1900- is compared 
■with the average of the two years 1897-98 and 1898-99. There was a general 
increase in the number of offences against property. The percentage increase 
of such offences over the average in each district is shown below : — 


District. 

Increase 
per cent. 

District. 

Increase 
per cent. 

District. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Ahmedahad 

170 

Khdndesh 

236 

Bijapur... 

35 

Kaira 

113 

Nasik ... 

66 



Paneh Mahals 

297 

Ahmednagav 

60 



Broach ... 

15 

Poona 

4^ 

Belgaum 

22 

Surat 

172 

Sholdpur... 

43 





• • • • • • 

45 

' 


Gujardt ... 

130 

Deccan ... 

122 

Karnatak (affected) 

28 


The increase was most marked under the heads “ Thefts ” and “ House- 
breaking.” Oases of daeoity also increased in all districts except Thana, Nasik 
and Satdra, but in Khandesh and Paneh Mahals districts alone the increase was 
noticeably large. As regards the former district, the Commissioner, Central 
Division, observes as follows : — 

In Khdndesh the outbreak of crime was very serious indeed. The increase in 
dacoitios from the average number of 876 to 1,528 presents a picture of the state of the 
country. Notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts on the part of the police, it was 
impossible to afford adequate protection to life and property, and the diaries of the police 
officers are painful reading. The strength of the armed police force was inmeased fay 283 
rrien. It will be recollected that the kharif crops had totally failed and what this means 
to the hill folk can be imagined. The pinch of hunger soon turned an ordinarily docile 
people into bands hunting like famished wolves for sustenance. From over the northern 
border also streamed refugees from a still more sorely stricken tract and this added to the 
difficulty of coping with the situation.” 

The Bhils of Northeru Gujardt and the Midnas from Kathiawdr were respon- 
sible for most of the dacoities in the province of Gujardt. In several districts 
special measures were taken to collect suspected characters and keep them on 
relief works under organized control. The result of such measures was especially 
satisfactory in Sholdpur, which showed the lowest proportion of increase in the 
number of offences, although it was one of the most severely affected districts in 
the President^. The Collector of the Pauch Mahals notices one special feature 
of famine crime in that district, which was the readiness of large numbers of the 
population (Bhils, Naikdas and even Kolis) to steal cattle in order to kill them 
for the sake of their flesh. This tendency led to more serious crime also as will 
be seen from the following extract from the report of the Commissioner, Northern 
Division, on the police administration of his division for 1900 : — 

“TVhen auy thing of value, which could be converted into money to buy food, could be 
taken, it was taken and force was resorted to if needed. The murders in the Paneh Mahals 
were of the latter kind, the Bhils employing their bows and arrows with murderous effect. 
Usually a boy. or a girl or may be a grown-up person watching cattle was killed in order 
that the cattle may be appropriated for food and the witness removed. Except in this 
district crimes of atrocity against the person were fortunately rare.” 

192. In September 1899 there was a series of attempts by largo gangs of 
Bhils to loot grain from shops and private houses in the Jhdlod Mahal of the 
Paneh Mahdls district and in the adjoining Native State of Sunth in Bewa 
Kiintha. The total damage was estimated at about Es. 12,000. It was necessary 
to summon military assistance from Batoda before the Bhils could be completely 
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dispersed and a few casualties resulted. No grain riots were reported from any 
other place. 

193. The conduct of the people employed on relief works was in the face Conduct of 
of severe temptation generally excellent. Only one instance of a disturbance people em- 
caused hy them was reported ; it occurred on the Thana Grhodbandar road relief refief works, 
work in the Thtina district. A number of beggars from Kathiawar and other 

parts who had come to Bombay were taken to Thana and employed on that work. 

These people wlfo were unaccustomed to hard labour were averse to control, 
and some of them attacked the police and handled them roughly, but the 
ringleaders were soon arrested and the others thereupon returned to work. 

194. The numbers of offences committed during the second and third Crime in 
years of famine have not been reported for all districts. Crime diminished 
considerably during the second year as compared with the first, and in Ahmed- 

nagar, Poona and Belgaum districts was even less than the average. In the 
third year of famine, Sie number of offences was above the average in Khandesh • 
and ranch Mahals, hut in most other districts crime appears to have been 
reduced to normal limits. 


vn (4). — ^Loss OF OATTIiE. 

195. In Appendix 68 is given a statement showing the variations in the Loss of Cattle, 
number of cattle in 1900, 1901 and 1902 as compared with the preceding year. 

The figures of 1896-97 are also given for the Deccan and Kamatak. The loss 
in 1899-1900 was greater than in the previous famine, the percentage being i899-i900. 
nearly 28 against 19 in 1896-97. The actual number lost in 1899-1900 
was 1,965.000, viz., 835,000 or 50 per .cent, in Grujarat ; 912,000 or 27 per 
cent, in the Deccan ; and 70,000 (net) or 4 per cent, in the Kamatak. Thdna 
lost 14,000 or 3 per cent., and Thar and Parkar 134,000 or 81 per cent. 

Bijdpur is the only district from which an increase (15,000) was reported. The 
mortality was comparatively heavier amongst milch cattle and young stocky 
than among work cattle as the efforts of the people were especially Erected 
towards saving the latter. The percentage proportions of the loss in 1899-1900 
of the different classes of cattle to the total of each class, and also to the total 
loss are shown below : — 


Feroensage pbofoetiok to the ; Feboextaoe puoEOEitoir so 
TOSAX OP EAOB CXASS OP SOTAX CATIXE X03S OF 



Plough 

MUcb 

Young 

Plough 

MUch 

Young 


cattle lost. 

cattle lost. 

stock lost* 

cattle lost. 

cattle lost. 

stock lost 

Gnjai^t... - ... 

39 

59 

52 

25 

44 

31 

Deccan ... 

S3 

30 

31 

38 

35 

27 

Karnatat 

6 

6 

1 

52 

41 

7 

TMna ... 

2 

8 

7 

21 

29 

50 

Thar and ParKar 

97 

98 

66 

4 

54 

42 

Total ... 

21 ■ 

34 

29 

30 

41 

29 


Even in ordinary years in Ahmedabad the cattle belonging to the Rahabdris 
(cattle breeders) run down in condition in the hot weather ’but pick up again 
with the green fodder in the rains. In 1899 however they were never able to 
pick up at all, and b}”- October they were dying everywhere, except in Modasa, 
where the small and comparatively hardy breed managed to keep in condition 
for a long time on leaf fodder. Some of the Rahabdris took their cattle to the 
Rajpipla hills or other mountain tracts as early as August, but many wandered 
about in the district with their herds, which gradually deteriorated in condition. 
The loss was heaviest in the Panch Mahdls and contributed more than anything 
else to the impoverishment of- that district. The Naikdas and Bhils became 
e^ert at cattle lifting and for the sake of meat enticed animals away from 
villages to places where they could safely be killed. The high rate of mortality 
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stock. In the Deccan in aU the districts except Khandesh, -where the cattle 
increased by nearly 14i per cent., there was a further diminution in agricultural 
stock in 1900-01, and in tho Karnatak the loss was heavier than in the previous 
ye.ar. The decrease in the Deccan and Karnatak is explained to he due to the 
sale of largo numbers in order to obtain means of subsistence. 

i9S. In June 1902 the cattle in the affected districts numbered 5,172,000 
against 4,975,000 in June 1901, thus showing an increase of 4 per cent. The 
iuoreasc was fairly general, and due partly to importation and partly to natural 
causes. 

199. Large as has been the loss of cattle throughout the Presidency 
OTring to famine it must be remembered that a proportion of the mortality 
mxist have been amongst irseless or superfluous animals, for the cultivator was 
driven to apply his limited resoiu’ces to the preservation of his best cattle. But 
oven so the deplorable eliocts of this great decrease both amongst plough 
and milch cattle cannot be estimated lightly. The proportion of cattle saved 
must have belonged to a considerable extent to the wealthier classes : it is the. 
poorest cultivator on Avhom the burden fell most heavily and the chief portion 
of the cattle lost are no doubt those that could least easily be spared. The 
loss of cultivating power moreover is not the only loss involved; for 
with the disappearance of cows and female buffaloes the owner is deprived of 
sources of wealth in tho shape of clarified butter, milk and whey, which are also 
the most nutritivo ingredients of his daily food : agricultural productivity must 
also b6 lessened by the shrinkage in the supply of manure. It is therefore 
gratifying to learn from recent reports that the loss of plough cattle is being 
steadily recouped. It has been ascertained that there is now (April 1903) a 
general sulnoienoy of plough cattle in Gujarat owing to importation cliiedy 
from Central India, and that though there is still some lack of them in the 
Deccan, cultivation is no longer seriously hampered by recent losses. Present 
conditions point to a redaction in q^uality rather than quantity, fur the animals 
imported into Gujardt are certainly inferior to those of indigenous breeds. 
Whilst there, is a natm’al deficiency of good young stock, it is reported that 
cattle and clarified butter are now to be ' pmohased in most districts at prices 
Avhich are normal or lower than normal. Though these phenomena are subject 
to varying causes, and whilst the low price of cattle may be largely due to 
decreased purohasiag power and the reduced price of clarified butter* may be 
ascribed to a spirit of thrift which prefers sale to home consumption, yet they 
are in some measure welcome symptoms of recovery. 


1901 - 03 . 


General con- 
clusions 
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PABT IV. 


VIII. — Famine in Native States. 

200. As in British districts in the Presidency the rains of 1899 were very 
deficient in Kdthiawjir and in the States in G-ujarat and the Deccan. In Appendix 
70 the rainfall of 1899-1900 and of 1900-01 at theprincipal stations in the different 
States is compared with the normal. The total rainfall of 1899 in JKdthiawar, 
Cutoh and the Gujardt Stages varied from 6 to 38 per cent,, and in the other 
States (except Mndhol) from 50 to 68 per cent, of the normal. It was also very 
irregularly distributed. As a consequence there was a more or less complete 
failure of crops and fodder and great scarcity of water supply in Kdthiawar and 
the Gujardt States, These, like British Gujardt, had enjoyed a succession of 
favourable seasons since 1826 and were believed to be immimo,from famine ; 
the people were therefore neither inured to hardship nor prepared to face sitoh 
a calamity. In the States of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country the 
distress was not so intense as in the north of the Presidency and it varied in 
severity according to raintall and yield of crops in the different States more or 
less to the same extent as in the adjoining British districts. The total aim affect- 
ed comprised about 50,000 square miles with a population of 65 millions, and 
included the whole of Kdthiawar, Cutch and other Gujardt States (except about 
half of Dharampur) and more than half of the States in the Deccan and Southern 
Mardtha Country. The details for the three years of famine are given in 
Appendix 71. 

201. In 1900-01 owing to the late monsoon and deficient rainfall the 
season in most of the States, although not as disastrous as in the preceding year, 
was far from satisfactory. The estimated yield of crops was 6 annas in the 
rupee in Kathiawdr, 3 to 12 annas in Palanpur Agency, 8 annas of kbarif and 
10 annas of rabi in Mahi Kdntha, and 6 to 8 annas in Rewa Kantha except in 
Rdjpipla where it was slightly better. In Kolhdpur alone were the crops genially 
up to the average, while in Jath they failed almost entirely. In the other States 
the outturn was more or less poor. The result was that distress prevailed almost 
everywhere to some extent, whilst in Jath it was severe. The affected area 
comprised 32,000 square miles with a population of nearly 3^- millions. 

202. The season of 1901-02 also was not favourable. The light and inter- 
mittent character of the monsoon was, particularly in the Gujardt States, 
insuflSoient for the kharif crops, while the rabi suffered severely from damage 
caused by rats and locusts. Consequently famine conditions prevailed in Kathia- 
war and the Gujarat Agencies and in MiraJ (Junior), Jamkhandi, Sangli, 
Mudhol, Jath and Daphlapur among the Southern Maratha Country States. 
Altogether an area of 35,000 square miles with a population of over 3| millions 
was affected. The main feature of the situation in Kdthiawdr in 1901-02 was, as 
described by the Agent to the Governor, distress due to want of income among 
the upper classes, from the Mulgrasias and small Tdlukddrs up to the larger 
Darbdra, 

203. The food supply was sufficient throughout the famine, as all require- 
ments were adequately met by importation, owing to which prices though they rose 
considerably above the normal in 1899-1900, remained on the whole fairly steady. 
The prices of food-stuffs as they stood in each month from October 1899 to 
October 1902 are shown in Appendix 72. 

204 There was extensive emigration into British territory of famine-stricken 
people from Native States, especially in the north of the Presidency, hut there 
was hardly any immigration into the States except perhaps of people from Baj- 
putdna, Marwdr and other northern States on their way to relief centres in 
British territory. 
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205. The general policy of Government was “ that the actual direction Relief 
of famine relief operations in Native States should remain as far as possible 
in the hands of the Darhdrs subject only to' the general supervision of g.k.ko. sssi 
the Political officers concerned, who should bring promptly to the notice of the 
Darbars any instances in which the relief afforded appears insufficient or in which 
there is undesirable departure from the general , principles for the administra- 
tion of such relief.” Accordingly in the larger States except such as were under 
the management of Government officers the Darbdrs were left to conduct their 
own relief operations with or without the aid of loans from Government. But 
the largo number of petty States grouped together in Thana Circles in- Kdthia-. 
wdr and the Gujarat Agencies had no resources in men or money which could be 
utilized for the administration of relief and operations in such areas had to be 
conducted by the Agency officers and by officers specially lent by Government 
for the most part with funds borrowed from Government. Besides direct loans, 
the Political Agents were authorized to guarantee loans which the Darbdrs 
might be able to obtain from other sources, the guarantee being to the effect 
that in the event of the loan with interest not being discharged in accordance 
with the stipulations agreed upon, Government would take the State under 
management and arrange for the repayment of the loan in priority to all other 
claims except tribute and other Government dues. Up to the 15th November 
1901, altogether 147^- lakhs of rupees were borrowed by the various States. Of 
this amount over 100 j lakhs were advanced by Government, and the remainder 
was obtained under guarantee. The details are given in Appendix 73. The 
totals for the different groups of States are as follows ; — 



Advanced by 
Government. 

Borrowed under 
guarantee. 

Total loans. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rb. 

1 

KdthiawAr 

64,99,900 

40,74,436 

1,05,74,386 

Gajardt States ••• ••• •• 

30,23,768 

3,32,877 

33,56,645 

Deccan and S. Country States 

5,57,000 

2,50,000 

8,07,000 

Total ... 

1,00.80,668 

46,57,313 

1,47,37,981 


Since the 15th November 1901 further loans aggregating Rs. 26,68,810 have been 
sanctioned by the Government of India of which &lthidwar received Rs. 12,60,000, 

PAlanpur Agency Rs. 5,38,810, Rewa Kantha Rs. 6,25,000, Kahi Kantha 
Rs. 3,30,000 and Jath Rs. 25,000. The grand total of loans received is therefore 
over one hundred and seventy-four Idkhs of rupees, and it has recently been 
announced that three years’ interest on such loans will be remitted or paid by 
Government. 

206. Appendix 74 contains a statement showing the numbers relieved in u-umbers 
different ways from month to month during the three years from 1899 to 1902. relieved. 
The proportion of affected population on relief during the three periods is shown 
below : — 
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(Figures in Thousands.) 
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6«* 


Other Gujar&t States 

2,1C0 


20 

03 

a. 

101 

4-2 

820 

1'3 

0*3 

1*0 

G. 

2-3 

0-2 

1,308 

18 

2 

20 

G. 

71 

1'6 

Deccan and S. Goontir 

StatcB 

867 

26 

■ 13 

33 

DE. 

8-S 

4*4 

46$ 

17 

8 

26 

FJS3 

107 

2 

0*7 

3*7 

DK. 

10 

Total ... 

6,337 
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70 

331 

T. 

8-6 

6-2 

3,480 

20*3 

0-3 

20>0 

T. 

41 

0-8 

3,733 

30 

07 

307 

T. 

4-6 

ov 


6* represents conrcspondlng percentage for GujartfU 

DK. Do. do. Dcccan and Kamif tak. 

T. Do. do. entire affected area in British tcrrftor}*. 


It cannot be said that the relief operations in Native States were generally as 
efficient as those in British districts. The resources of most of the States were 
limited, while the want of uniformity in standards of relief encouraged the 
indolent to wander from place to place in search of lighter tasks. It was amongst 
these wanderers that the heaviest mortality both in the States themselves and 
also in the adjacent British districts occurred. 

207. Employment for relief labourers was provided mostly on tank and 
road works. In Kathiawar a number of irrigation tanks were constructed 
under the superintendence of the Agency Engineer. The earth-work of tho 
Ehrangadra-Malia and Cambay-Petldd Railways of the projected branch line 
from Deesa to Thardd and Rddhanpur Diodar, and of the conversion of the 
Morvi State Railway to tho metre gauge were also carried out as relief 
works. Small works, including those for tlie improvement of water supply, 
were undertaken where necessary. "With a view to exclude foreigners admission 
to works was not generally allowed except on production of certificates from 
competent authority to the effect that the applicant belonged to the State 
concerned. The system adopted on the works was usually piece-work with or 
■without a maximum limit, but in some places the task work system with a 
minimum wage was substituted at a later stage. Children and adult dependants 
of labourers on relief works were generally relieved by cooked food either in 
Idtchens attached to the works or in the nearest poor-houses. In Akalkot and 
Jath cash allowances were granted to dependants instead of cooked food, while 
in BsLnsda grain wages were given. 

208. As regards gratuitous village relief the practice followed in most of 
the States was to collect those eligible for it into poor-houses or kitchens : relief 
by dole at the homes of the people was as a rule confined to a few necessitous 
cases only. 

209. Special relief in their own craft was given to weavers in Akalkot 
State. Advances at the rate of Rs. 20 per hand loom were made for the purchase 
of materials, and up to November 1900, Rs. 2,605 were disbursed in this way, 
besides yarn (of the value of Rs. 3,000) which was procured at the cost of State 
funds. The cloth produced was purchased from charitable funds for distribution 
among the people on relief. In no other State was. special relief to weavers 
found to be necessary. 
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210. The reported ' expenditure on direct famine relief during 1899-1900 
in all the Native States amounts to Rs. 82,13,234 The details are given in 
Appendix 75. The incidence of cost per unit relieved for all the States taken 
togkher is 1 anna 9 pies. The incidence for the different States is given in the 
following table : — 


State. 

rhousands of 
day-units 
relieved in 
1S99-1900. 

Total expenditure 
in 1899-1900. 

Incidence of 
cost per unit 
relieved. 

Cuttili 

9,667 

Es. 

21,31,410 

A. p. 

3 6 

Cambay 

868 

80,803 

1 

5 

Pdlanpnr Agency 

24,632 

20,56,561 

1 

.3 

Eewa Kdutha Agency 

6,667 

6,20,936 

1 6 

Mabi Kdntha Agency 

5,442 

4,76,967 

1 

4 

Dliarampnr ... ... • 

484 

67,163 

2 

2 

Bdneda 

461 

56,730 

1 11 

Gujardt States ... 

48,221 

54,90,570 

1 10 

Bbor... 

151 

44,590 

4 

9 

Alaflilkot ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1,805 

347 

1,62,821 

1 

5 

Atindb ... ... ••• 

15,369 

0 

8 • 

'Ph&.lt&n ••• ••• ••• ^ ••• 

144 

28,057 

3 

1 

Kolhapur and S. M. Conntry States ... ... 

6,399 

6,60,896 

1 

7 

Jatb... ... ... 

2,968 

2,25,632 

1 

2 

Dsiphldpur 

55 

1,923 

0 

6 

Deccan and S. M. Country States ... 

11,869 

11,29,288 

1 

6 

Total ... 

60,090 

66,19,868 

1 

9 


Note . — lins been excluded from tlio aboro table as tbe expenditure figures (Bs. 15,98,376) reported do not 
appear to represent tbe entire expenditure. Tbe amount reported is stated to bo exponditnro on' works alone and gives a 
lew incidence of pice per unit relieved. 


211, The expenditure on eharitahio relief incurred up to the end of March 
1902 by the local committees of the Charitable Relief Fund in the several States 
amounted to Rs. 16,70,027. Out of this amount, Rs. 13,48,293 were provided 
by the Provincial Committee of the Bombay Presidency Famine Relief Fund, 
and the remainder was made up of local subscriptions and “ other receipts.” By 
far the largest porfion (Rs. 14,04,107) was devoted to the assistance of peasant 
cultivators as contemplated in Object IV. The details are given below : — 


State. 

1 

Supplementing 
the sub- 
sistence ration, 
&c. 

11 

Providing 

for 

orxibans. 

III 

Believing 
tbe respect- 
able x’oor. 

IV 

Assisting 
peasant culti- 
vators aiicl 
gii'ing tbcm 
a fresh start 
in life. 

Miscclla- 

ueous. 

Total. 

Kdthiawar 

Cutcb ... 

Cambay 

Pdlanpur Agency , 

Eewa Kaxvtha 

MahiKdntba 

Akalkot 

Kolhapur and B. M. Country 
States _ (including Jatb) . 

Total ... 

Es. 

1,15,962 

8,787 

8^281 

721 

21,522 

23,394 

14,030 

Es. 

6,023 

1,153 

1,598 

1,706 

5 

104 

234 

86 

Es. 

4,335 

3,040 

4,029 

7,208 

"542 

1,713 

1,974 

Es. 

5,94,356 

7,270 

14,243 

2,96,529 

1,51,320 

3,09,198 

22,433 

8,758 

Es. 

13,182 

20,641 

71 

87 

3,658 

84 

1,850 

Es. 

7,83,858 

20,250 

40,511 

3 , 13,795 

1,52,133 

3,35,024 

47,808 

26,648 

1,92,697 

10,859 



39,523 

16,70,027 


Famine Belief 
Bxpenditure. 


Private charity. 
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There was little other organized private charity. Here and there relief was 
given by wealthy merchants, cither jointly or individually, and by other chari- 
tably disposed persons, but want of organization detracted greatly from its 
usefulness. It is estimated that some Rs. 9,93,800 wore spent % the principal 
merchants in Outch in charity ; this amount as well as such other amounts as 
were raised by public subscriptions were utilised in opening cheap grain shops, 
distributing food and clothing to the poor, maintaining x’ooi^'housos and 
orphanages, malcing grants to poor cultivators Cor the purchase of seed, &c., 
and in making now wells or repairing and dcoponing old wells. The several 
Missionary bodies also in the different States spent large sums of money in 
relieving distress. 

212. Takdvi advances wore made in most of the States for land improve- 
ment, for subsistence and for the purchase of seed and cattle and other agricul- 
tural purposes, but the amount was comparatively small owing to the limited 
resources of most of the States. In Kathiawar 9,000 plough bullocks were 
imported and distributed among cultivators in the Tluina circles at a cost of 
Rs. 26 per bullock, the amount being debited in each case as takavi. 

213. In Kdthiawar and the Native States of Northern Gujarat there was 
great dearth of fodder, and although every practicable measure was taken to 
save the more useful cattle, the mortality among them was enormous. In the 
States of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country the scarcity of fodder was 
not so pronounced except in a few isolated cases, e.g., in Atindli, Phaltan, hOraj 
(Senior) and Miraj (Junior). In ICdthiawar and in the Northern Gujarat States 
efforts were made to raise quick-growing fodder crops by irrigation from exist- 
ing wells or now wells specially dng for the purpose, and it is believed that a 
number of useful cattle were thus saved. Large quantities of baled grass were 
also imported from outside. iUl forests and pasture lauds wore thrown open to 
free grazing, and the deportation of cattle to grazing grounds was encouraged, 
but the mortality was novertUclcss exceedingly heavy. General statistics of 
mortality have not been furnished for all the States. As regards plough and 
xiulch cattle the loss in a few States has been estimated as follows ; — 


Cutoli 


Ter cent. 

... 5:3 

Ketva Ki'mtbii ... 

Per cent. 

... 70 

Cambay ... 

.*« 

... 69 

Plmltnn 

... 30 

Piilanpui' 

• •• 

... 83 

nbollvot ... 

... 10 

Mabi Kuntba 


... 68 




Plough bullocks were purchased with the aid of takavi or charitable funds 
and £stributed among the poorer oultivators. Efforts were also made to recoup 
to some extent the great losses suffered by Rahabaris whose lierds had hitherto 
provided a constant supply of fine cattle to Grijarilt. Eor Mahi Kdntha 1,000 
cows of the best Gujardt breed, -with a number of bulls, were purchased foom 
charitable funds and distributed as free gifts among Rahahiiris in selected 
areas on condition that they should not part with the cows or their progeny 
out of Mahi Kantha. 

214i. Vital statistics have not been reported for all States, and it is feared 
that where reported they are not always reliable. In Outch, Kdthiawjlr .and the 
Northern Gujarat States which were chiefly affected there was no regular system 
of registration of births and deaths. The very heavy mortality may, however, 
be inferred from a comparison of the percentages of decrease in population 
since 1891, as recorded in the 1901 Census, in the Native States and in the 
adjacent British districts for which there are full statistics : — 


District* 

FoTContaiio 

of 

decrease. 

State. 

Percentage 

of 

decrease. 

Abmedabad 

13 

Rc wa Ki^ntha Acenor ... 

34 

Kaiia ... ... ... 

17 


87 

Panch Mahals 

16 

Pdlanpur „ ... 

27 

Broach ... 

14 

Kdbhiawdr „ 

15 

Surat 

2 
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The reported general mortality in the other States during the year 1900 is 
compared below with the average of ten years ending 1896 


Stntc. 

1000. 

Avemire of ten 
3 ’ears oncllns; 
im. 

State. 

1000. 

Average of ten 
years endiug 
1S9(5. 

Number 

of 

lICAtbs. 

Rato 

per 

iniVfr. 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Rate 

JKT 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Rate 

mille. 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Rato 

per 

tJiille. 

Carntny 

10,175 

ISO 

2,803 

32 

Alc&Ikot ... ••• 

2,840 

37 

1,490 

20 

Dliarnmpiir 

0,217 

70 

1,101 

12 

Kolhtlpnr 

35*954 

39 

23,355 

25 

BSns^a 

2,329 

50 

017 

15 

S. 31. Country StntcR . 

25,310 

39 

15,650 

24 

AnniUj 

2,000 

40 

; 1,080 

30 

•Tatli nnd Duplilupnr ... 

2,243 

28 

1,991 

25 

rhnltan 

2.208 

33 

l.oSo 

2-1 






BBor 

r>,3i0 

3-1 

3,070 

23 


104,222 

40 

54,698 

24 






Tot.i! ... 






The distribution of mortality by causes has not been reported and no attempt 
has been made to estimate the niunber of deaths from actual starvation ; but 
the most prevalent causes appear to have been dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera and 
fevers as in the adjoining British districts. A malignant type of fever was also 
very common, attacking the rich and poor alike with fatal effects. In 1900-01 the 
public health, although much bettor than in 1899-1900, was far from satisfactory. 
Cholera and fever of a malignant typo caused a material increase in the 
mortality, while the inevitable effect of the preceding year’s distress was to 
reduce the birth-rate to an appreciable extent. In 1901-02, however, except 
in Kolhapur and the Southern Mardtha Country States where severe outbreaks 
of plague occurred, there was a general imj)rovement. 

21B. In 1899-1900 there was a large increase in the amount of crime, cwme. 
chiefly consisting of cases of theft and house-breaking. The total reported 
offences against property during the year 1S99-1 900 are compared below with 
the average of the preceding two years: — 



' 1809-1000. 

Average. 



' A » 

Ksithiawdr 

...' 2.275 

S02 

Mahi Kantha (par:) 

... .5;6 

141 

Cuteli 

... 1,111 

COS 

Dharampnx... 

111 

47 

Cambay 

336 

1 129 

Bansda 

1S9 

55 

Palanpur Agency 
Kewa Kantba ... 

... 3,402 

... 2.505 

‘ 1.400 

S79 

1 aQ * «•* 


ICC 


Figures for other States have not been reported. In 1900-01 the nurioer or 
cognizable offences remained somewhat hish in all ihe mere imprTTsnT : 
but in 1901-02 the proportion of violent crime was small. 
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PAET V. 


IX, — PlNAli EemAEKS. 

216', It is believed tbat it has never before fallen to the lot of any 
A.dministration in India to have to compile an account of a serious and extensive 
Eamine lasting continuously for more than three years. Belief measures -were 
begun in September 1899 and they were carried on without intermission 
until December 1902. In previous chapters of this report it has been necessary 
for various reasons to separate the total period into years, but different years have 
to be adopted for different purposes, and even the month in which relief reached 
the lowest point has varied in each year. It would have been very inconvenient 
and difficult therefore to have compiled a separate report for each year of the 
famine, and the course which has been adopted, that of preparing one report 
for the whole period of famine, will for reasons which appear below be seen to 
be advantageous as well as practically inevitable. 

217. Appendices 76, 77 and 78 show (1) the esqienditure on famine relief 
incurred by Government up to the end of October 1902 under the different 
heads of account as reported by the Accountant General, the expenditure by 
Local Boards and Municipalities and from the Bamine Charitable Fund, and 
the amounts of advances under the takavi Acts, and of land revenue and takavi 
remissions ; (2) the indirect expenditure incurred in connexion with famine 
under the different service heads ; and (3) the same as (2) under the different 
classes of expenditure, such as salaries, allowances, grain compensation, etc. The 
total Government expenditure on direct famine relief amounted to nearly 
Bs. 5,17,77,000, and in addition remissions of land revenue and takavi have already 
been sanctioned to the extent of Bs. 1,83,30,000 and Bs. 36,40,187, respectively. 
The indirect expenditure on extra establishments, etc., amount^ to Bs. 23,39,500 
in 1899-1900, Bs. 9,25,200 in 1900-01 and Bs. 7,64,100 in 1901-02, i. e., a total 
of Bs. 40,28,800. Thus the total cost to the State of the three years’ famine 
was short of 8 crorcs of rupees by less than 23 lakhs, while 67| lakhs were ex- 
pended from charitable funds and something less than 5 lakhs by local bodies. 

218. Scarcely 20 months had elapsed from the close of relief operations 
on account of the famine of 1896-97 when the' measures rendered necessary 
by the failure of crops in 1899 were commenced. That famine was in many 
respects as severe as any previous famine of which there was record, but apart 
from the effects of it, which there was no sufficient interval of prosperity to 
counteract, the famine of 1899-1900 was in itself materially more severe and 
extensive. The area affected was larger by 14,000 square miles and the 
])roportion of the population of the whole Presidency affected was greater by 
12 per cent. In 1896-97 the outturn of food-crops was 34 per cent, of the 
average in the Deccan and 25 per cent, in the Karnatak, but in 1899-1900 
it was only 12 per cent, in the former and 16 per cent, in the latter, while in 
Gujarat it was so small as 4 per cent. The level of sub-soil water was so low 
that imgation from weUs, which gave material relief in the former famine, 
was generally both difficult and costly in the latter. The average price of 
staple food-grains was only 18 lbs. per rupee in 1899-1900 as compared mth 
2U in the Deccan in 1890-97. The consequence was that the propoi’tion 
to the affected population of the daily average numbers relieved rose from 
3*7 per cent, in the former to 8*6 per cent, in the latter famine, and the 
proportion of the maximum number relieved from 6 per cent, to 16 per cent. 
The maximum daily average number of relief workers in any month in 
1S9G-97 \Yas little over 300,000 ; in 1899-1900 it was little short of a million. 
There was a proportionate increase in the number of persons relieved gra- 
tuitously, whether on works or in their villages or in poor-houses. 

219. These are facts which cannot fairly be overlooked in any criti- 
cism of the operations. In dealing with famine it is necessary to consider 
not what would be best in the most favourable circumstances but what is 
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prncfcical)le and most suitable in the ciroumstanccs existing. It lias been 
rceonnized that ■when tbevo is an adequate establishment competent to elimi- 
nate" the u’oahly and to adjust tasks to the capabilities of the workers a 
sysl<'ui of piece-work without a minimum wage is the best, but in most places 
duvini: the worst period of the famine such an establishment was not available 
and liv no efforts could bo made available. There are many advantages in 
small scattered works, but when the number to be relieved is large in proportion 
to the establishment which can be employed, adequate supervision of persons 
cm I 'loved on ^uch worlcs is impossible. In consoquenco of the outbreaks of 
cholera and in order to keep people near their homes on the approach of the 
rains in «‘d00 it was determined even at great risk to utilize small works as 
far as possible in Gujarat, Imt they were pronounced by the Commissioner, 
A’orthern Division, to i)c mere dole camps. In the follo\ving season when the 
unmbei’s to bo relieved were smaller and a competent establishment was available, 
employment on such worlcs was found to be not only a snitablc tost but economi- 
cal. in similar circumstances daily payments even to the individual have 
been found practicable, but ordinarily they arc possible only if paid in lump 
to ganjrs. and on many occasions the numbers were so large that frequent 
payments could not be made at all. 

*220. The main lesson to be learned from the contrasts between the results 
in different divisions of the Presidency and at different times in the same 
division is that no efforts on the part of officials and the cbarilable can be 
successful in relieving peoph; who will do nothing to help themselves and will 
not accept rcasonahlo conditions. As .alro.ady jjointed out, ahlc-hodiod people 
of many classes in Gujarat ohstinatoly refused to leave their homes in the first 
year of* the famine and could have been saved from the effects of want only by 
free gifts of food or money without discrimination. Tim greater success 
of the relief measures in the Deccan in that year was not due to moro liberality, 
hceause the conditions were throughout moro stringently enforced in that part 
of the Presidency than in Gujarat, hut entirely to the attitude of the people, 
who of th(!ir own tvccord sought relief and gladly acceded to the terms. But 
so early as the second year of the famine experience had had its effect also in 
Gujarat, and able-bodied people in need of relief willingly worked for a sub- 
sistence wage so that in many cases the outturn co.st less than in normal times. 
Gratuitous relief, which owing to Iho enormous mortality had been given 
on a most lavish scale in the latter jiart of tho first year of the famine, was 
rcdxieed to normal proportions without ovil results. The death-rate remained 
high owing to the ravages of a most virulent type of fever, hut the relief 
measures were as successful as in the Deccan. The sufferings and loss of life 
in Gujarat arc to be deeply regretted, but they were apparently nccossary to 
teach the people that iu a time of disaster exertions on their own part are 
necessary for their salvation. 

221. Such a series of adverse circumstances as has been recorded naturally 
put the Bombay revenue sy.':lem to an unproccdontcdly severe strain. In 
lS')G-97 there was^ •virtually paid voluntarily 9G’7 per cent, of tho assessment 
iu tho Deccan (including the Kannitak or Southern Maratha Country). 
A similar result could not, of course, ho expected in a famine recurring after so 
hrioC an intcrv'al and lasting for three yc.ars. There has been remitted 37 per cent, 
of the revenue rluj lor the three year.s in Gujarat and 21 per cent, in the Deccan, 
and the remission has been made with dkerimination to those in need of it. 
There have been advanced 203 hikhs of rupees as compared with 30 l.ikhs 
m 1898-97, aud while in that year only -Jrd was advanced under the Agricul- 
turists’ Loans Act, have been allotted for the purposes contemplated in that 
Act iu tho last years. Unfortunately many of tho cattle purchased with the 
aid of these loans in 1900 died owing to tho insufficioncy of fodder and the 
absence of new grass until a late period of tho year and much of the seed 
purchased vyas lost owing to successive .failmrcs of rain, hut the total advances 
together with gifts from charitahlo funds have been s*ifIioient to leave 
cultivators at the close of tho famine ■with what is nccossary for their occupa- 
tion and e-yerywhero agricultural operations have been resumed without serious 
loss of clficienoy. It has before been shown that there has been little or no 
increase on tho w'holo in the transfer of land to tho uon-agrioultural classes. 


Co-operation 
of tho people 
essential. 


Test of the 

revenue 

system. 
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th-.t in tlic Pccc.-ir. ar/i Karn«tak the area in occnpvition has on the wholo 
r.otii;illv iacronco.l anil that the contraction o£ cultivation in Gnjavat has not' 
h^cv. oVtcnsivc. One Avill search in vain in the statistics for inclicatioas of 
st’.eli T.''Ult? of a s.^rics of disastroxis seasons as would have been inovitahlo wder 
an opi'rossivc asscssmc'ut or under a revenue system which is not gcncrallv 
well r.'laptcd to the circumstances of the people. 

•222. It only remains to acknowledge the devotion to duty of oflicers ot 
all cb.'^es, without which the olVeets of famine would not have been counter- 
aeted with so much success, and the valuable aid rendered by many non-oflicial 
':i''ntlemci). The strain on supervising oflicers of prolonged constant work, 
re^r'onsihility and anxiety has been enormous and it has been borne ohcerfully 
a7id ungrudgingly. Owing to the necessity of accepting the services of all suoli 
applicants as might reasonably he expected to ho of use some who wore un- 
Avonhy of trust were employed and somC'vhat numerous frauds have been 
disi.'Overcd, but the conduct of the great bulk of the suhordinato staff, including, 
village oRlecrs who were i\ccossarily exposed to unusual temptations^ has houv 
worthy of praise. Owing to the scarcity oC .men of influence in the A'illagcs,! 
Avhieh renders the execution of relief measures in this Presidency oxcoptionally 
diflicnlt, little non-oflicial aid in the general operations can bo expected, hut 
nnny gentlemen resident in the larger towns liaA’^c imstintingly devoted 
their time and their money to special forros of relief. A statement of those 
wl'.ose exertions were noticed by the District Officers and of the nature of llio 
serviees voportod to have been rendered by them is appended (Appendix 79)- 
I'he ns^istaneo ot members of tho various ^lissions, who add to tlioir philan-i 
throj.ie zeal intimate knowledge of tho characteristics of many of tho lower 
cla •«es, has hcaui of exceptional A'aluc. 


[Not r— Ai>p'".vliccB luid maps wll fonml in Volume II.] 




